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ENGLISH GRAMMAR, | 


RAMM AR, in any language, is that art or 
ſciehce that teacheth the true and proper; 
uſe of letters, ſyllables, words * | 
tences. And tho” ſeveral rules and ob- 
ſetvations, applicable only to one partieu · 
lar ſpeech or tongue, are different from thoſe of another, 
yet ſuch as concern the general relation that things, 
have to their modes, qualities, motions or paſſions, are, 
exactiy the ſame in all the languages in the world; for, 
any name, qualit x. &c. in the Eogliſn language is the 
ſame ia any other, though expreſſed in a different term. 
From whence may be perceived, how far the generali>, 
8 - ty of people are miſtaken, in the notion they have, that, 
it is abſolutely neceſſaiy for all young perſons to-read 
the Latin or Litly's grammar, before they can attain to, 
a right underltanding of the Engliſh :. for all the gram +: 
mars of the Latin tongue are moſtly employed to teach, 
1 the various terminations, ' &c. of the fleQions, modes, 
formations, and words of that language, a matter which, 
do way concerns the Enghſh. But there are ſome few 
general rules in that and all other grammars. that may, 
be g pplied to the Engſilb, or any other language whats, 
1 ſhall not here enter into a critical diſſertation upon 
eüch leitet, divide them inio vowels, conſonants, mures, 
liquids, &c. nor ſhall 1 divide the language into eight 
»|- Parts, as is generally done, hut into four, 12. , 
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'QuarariEs {.ParTICLES, or 


2 
NAMES. 


Names expreſs the things themſelves, i. e. every thing 
that it the object of our ſeveral ſenſes, reflexion, and 
underſtanding : which conveying ſome certain -idea or 
image to the mind, want not the help of any other word 


to make them underſtood: as when we hear any one 


fay, a man, a horſe, virtue, vice, &c. we perfectly un- 


.derſtand what he means. 


Names expreſs the thiags themſelves, you cannot 


chere fore put the word thing after them thus, nan 


thing, virtue thing, &c. without making nonfenſe. 

They admit of à or {he before them, and an when 
they begin with a vowel. 

Fhere ate two fort of Names, Common Names are 
iſach as agree to, or expreſs the whole ſpecies ; as the 
name 5cr/e ſignifies my hore, your horſe, and all the 
bor ſes, that are. 

Proper Names diſtinguiſh particulars of the fpccics 
from each other, as Ceſar, Pompey, Cato, diſtinguiſh 
thoſe men from the ieſt of mankind. The ſame holds 
of the proper names ofcit iet, towns, mountains, rivers, 
countries, &c. : 

Quaſities. are the manners of Names, or things ex- 
pteſſed by them, as good, bad, round, /quare,:&c, For 
example: the being of wax, is the ſubſtance of wax, or 
wax itſelf, without regard:to any form or colour, and 


is what we call the name the roundneſs, fquareneſs, 


Sc. of the figure are the manners of the being; as to 
de ignorant or knowing, are the manners or qualities 
of our being: thus we ſay a good, bad, black, white 
&c horſe: Horſe. is the name, and good, gad, black, 
white, &c. are the qualities of that name. 
Tae 3d general head is the Affirmation, under which 
term of exiſtence, action, or paſſion of the ſubje& is 
affirmed, as the black horſe runs, the common ſerver 
finds, the young child cries. Here black, common and 
young arequalnies, as expreſſing ſome mode or quality 
of their ſubjects or names, horfe, /ewer, and child; and 
the words runs, ſtinks, and cries denoting the ſeveral 


actions of their ſubjects o CS is uſual to call 
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A Comndious Engliſh Grammar. 3 
"theſe by three diſſerent appellations, viz. ſuliſlant ie, 
active and paſſive ; thoſe that are found to ſipnify the 
being or exiſtence of any thing, as 7 am, &c. are er- 
med ſubflantives: thoſe that fignify the acting or do- 
ing of any thing, as Iſce, &c. art tet med a7ives ; where 
Paſſion or the ſuffering of any thing is ſigniſied, as I am 
ſeen &c. they are paſſivers 
The 4/h claſs of words I call by the general name 
of Particles, which are occaſionally made uſe of to 
make the ſenſe of the ſpeaker more full, clear, and in · 
telligible, by expreffing the manner, or other circum « 
{ances of the other words, either by connecting them 
together, or ſhewing the marigers or qualities of them; 
viz. Fobn and Mary ſtrive earneſily ; here and ear- 
neſtiy are particles ; and jc iumg the two names John, 
Mary; carnefily ſnewing the mode of their ſit iving. 
A ſubſtantive has what is called two numbers, the 
one expreſſing only ſome one ſingle thing of a ſort or 
ſpecies, as à man, the other all above one, as en, viz. 
two, three, twenty, a thouſand, &c, and this is called 
whe plural number. The ſingular · number is commonly 
I diſtinguiſhed by a, an, or one; as a horſe, a man, an 
image, an idect, one child, one wife, %c, The plural 
nomber is-geverally known by the words terminating 
with an 5, or es ; but the ſingular never, but in fuch as 
have a plural termination, tho“ they have a lingular 
meaning; as, arm, arms: horſe, horſes + king, kings, 
one, ſtones, &c. s a | | 
There are {ome exceptions to this general rule, but 
they are ſew in compariſon to thoſe that it comprehends; 
fach as ox, xen; man, men ; brother, brethren ; cow, 
cows, or tine: menſe, mice : ſoot, Jeet : tooth, teeth: 
penny, pence, &c. Singulars which end in / or /e, have 
their plural: ending in ves ; as wife, wives 2 Self; ſelves; 
#$nife, knives : be, tres, &c. And tho' molt words, 
whole ſingluars end in J, follow the general rule aſore · 
going, as muff, Must, &c. yet ſtaſ makes ſtares, accor - 
ding to the latter rule. 25 
Some terminate alike in both numbers, as one nbreg : 
ten rheep : one ſwine, ten ſwine, &c. DES 
There arefome i : ds that admit of no ſingular num 
ber, ſuch as aftes, bowels, creſſes, Ke, Amd an the eld · 
ä A 2 : 
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trary there are a great many that want the plural num=- 
ber; ſuch as proper names of men, women, places, crea- 
tures, and things; as alſo their victues, vices, habits, 
and abſtract qualities, the generality of grains, ſpices, 
kerbs, drugs and liquids, as, wheat, rye, pepper, ginger, 
graſs, air, blood, milk, &c. | 

To the Engliſn language there belong three genders, 
which in conformity to the cuſtom uſed in the Greek 
and Latin tongues, may be called maſculine, feminine 
and neuter; the maſculine comprehending all males, 

eminine, all females, and the nouter all things without 
fe; and theſe are thus diltioguiſhed by their terms, he 
his or him, for the maſculine ; ſhe, her, hers. &c for 
the feminine; and it for the neuter, but the quality 
remains the ſame, and is as applicable to males, as fe- 
males, or things without life called reuters, as a good 
boy, a good girl, a good knife, &c. 

Some ſemininet are formed by changing the termi- 
nation of the maſculine into et, as count, counteſs ; 
duke, ducheſs ; heir, heireſs ; lion, lioneſs, &c 

The Engliſh language has three perſons, viz. J, the 
firſt ; thou, the ſecond ; he, ſhe, it. the third, io the 
fingular-oumber ; and we, ye, you, tho/e, in the plural; 
to which may be added who, whom or what, Theſe 
diſtinctions are abſolutely neceſſary, as appears from the 
nature of ſpeech, which is always .employed about the 
perſon or perſons, then immediately ſpeaking, denoted 
by the characteriſtic I or we; the perſon or thing ſpoken 
to by thou, ye or you ; or the perſon or thing ſpoken 
of, by he, 5he, it, they, &c. This is to be underſtood: 
when they ſtand before an affirmation, as 7 write, thou 
auriteſt, he writeth, but in compound ſentences, and 
after affirmations, they are changed into me, thee, bim, 
&c. as, I can prove this horſe belongs to me, thee, &c. 

All qualities ta Engliſh are the ſame in both numbers, 
as a good man, ten good men, &c. and unleſs ſome name 
be joined with it, to determide what quality it is to be 
underſtood of, it can never make the ſenſe complete; 
as. good, bad, &c. have no meaning till applied; as. 4 
good bey, a bad horſe, &c. | | 

When two names are compouaded into one word the 


fult becomes a quality, as, /cafich, gold cup, & c 
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A Compendious Engliſh Grammar; 7 

My, Thy, Her, Our, Your, Their, are called perſnat 
poſſe ſſtvet, and are only uſed when they are joined with. 
names, as, i his is my horſe, My coat, My book, &c. 
bur when the ſenſe is not expreſſed immediately, but: 
underſtood, or à queſtion is aſked, they are: changed 
into Mine, Thine, Hers, Yuurs, Theirs ; as, This kni'e 
is mige; that is, This is my knife; Whoſe knife is- 
this? Mine, or, it is my knife, &c. 

To qualities belong alſo increaſe or diminution of the 
value, goodneſs or virtue of the names to which they 
are joined ; and theſe are generally formed by adding. 
erand e/t to the plain ſimple word itſelf; as Fair, Fairer, 
Fairelt ; though ſometimes they are made by adding: 
More or Moſt io the ſimple word, as Fairer or More 
fair, Fairer or Moſt tair: reading and obſervation will 
quickly teach any perſon where to introduce thoſe in 
the moſt. advantageous place. Theſe four following 
are irregulars; Good, Better, Beſt ; Bad or Ili, Worſe, . 
Worit ; Little, Leſs, Leaſt : Mach, More, Moſt, 

Inſtead of the various terminations and declenſions, 
of the other languages, the Engliſh uſe à or #he. of, to 
by, jrom or with, &c to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral circom- 
{tanges of the Name both when it is alone, and alfo when. 
it is joined with the Quality in both numbers : as, 


Singular number, Plural number, 
A-or the man I be men | 
Of a or the man Of the nen 
To a or the man To the men 
ron or with a or theman | By, ſrom or with the men 
. Singular. Plural. 


A. or the good hor je, &. The good horſes, th. 
Of a or the goed borſe, &c. | Of the good horſes, &c. 


We have already taken notice that the third clas of. 
words, is the affirmation and what its office is; we (hall 
only here obſerve, that it has 1s numbers, ine and 
perſon belonging 10 it, by which the being, action or 
paſſion of the ſubject or name is declared or affirmed; for 
the expreſſing the true (tate of the time, there is what 
are. uſually called auxiliaries, from or by which the umea 

"Was . ; 
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of other affirmatiae* are expreſſes, there being only tho. 
p e/cut and the paſſin; time naturally ariſing from the 
different endings of the words themſelves; that is, the 
preſent and the paſſing, or paſt time, as love the preſent, 
and 4d: or loved the paſſing time. The preſent time, 
or the inſtant in which any thing is actually performing, 
1 ec. is diſliaguiſned by the u ords do, doeſt, ot doth, for: 
3 the ſingular number ; and ds only for the plural, wick 
= the proper perſonal ſigns, J, thou, he, we, ye, they, &c. 
d The paſſia g. time is an. imperfe&t manner of expre ſſiag, 
b ard intimates ſo much, having the fizn did, or the ter- 
mination ed + the paſt time. ſhews the action compleat, 
by 2ffirmiog ſomething with the fign have; there is | 
alſo what is called the preterpluper fed? ſlenſe, and has 
the ſięn had affixed to ir, the other is the . Future tenſe, 
that affirms ſomething l or will be hereafter. And: 
o' there are ically but three prop:r diſtiactions of 
time. vz. the preſent, the paſt, and the future, yet as 
our language, as well as others, hath various, termina- 
tone, or manners of. ex preſſion, we ſhall inſert them: 
as to the dill inctions of what is commonly called mods, 
it is undeniably certain that they may be denoted as 
variouſly, and be as numerous as the particular circume | | 
= . Rances require, 

As what is cailed the potential and ſub/undive mods, 
are an undeniable proof of diffcring only by ſome acci. 

dental ſians; for. which reaſon they ate not here enu- 


'L merated. but called the 1/7, 2d, 3d. and 4 mood, The 

3 | firlt declaring or making fome poſitive aſſertion about, 

3 or relating to the ſubject, or name. The ſecond having 
5 only obe tenſe and five perſcns, and is employed wholly. 
43 about commanding or ordaining, praying or permittiag 


ſcmething to be done without any. fpec:fication of time. 
The third may be vatioufly circumitanced, according as 
it has its expletives adjoining, And the fourth ex- 
preſſes the action barely and indefinitely as to time. 
The two auxiliaries ſupply all others, with thoſe tenſes 
or times which they naturally have no proper termina- 
tion or diilinction for, viz. to have, by whoſe aſſiſtance 
ali actives are formed, or ſuch ay import daiog ſome- 
thirg ; and 1% be, from which all paſhves. are formed, 
that is. ſuch as import ſufferiog or bearing ſomething. 
done iq the lubjeft,, - | 
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4 Compeadions Engliſh Grants... 
The i or indicative mood. 


Preſent tenſe. reſent tenſe, 
Singular. ; Plural. 
— Ween have: 
Thou——baſt Tea 
Paſt renſe, Paſt tenſe. 
Singular, Plural. 
1 a e144 
Thou——had/t Ye had: 
He d They——had * 
Puture tenſe. Future tenſe, 
Singular. 5 Plural. 
T ſhall or will have | We | 
Thou Halt or wilt have | Te 5 (hall or will have” 
He ball or will have They | 


Some make othei diſtioctions of time, but as they are 
only a coupling of thoſe together; this ſhort eſſay will 
_ permit the diſquiſition; ſuch as-/.have bud, I had 
al. 
The ſecond or imperative mood. 
Have thou. Let bim, her, it havs, Let us have. 
Have ye, Let them have. 


The third or ſubjundive, potential, &c. mood 
Is. always diſtinguiſhed by adding fome-figo of wiſhing; 
power, &c. as J may. or can bave; 1 might, coald, 
should, or ought to have, &c. 8 


The fourth or infinitive mood. 

Is always diſlinguiſhed by the fign 1; as to have, to 
love, Gs. from this mood that quality called a parti» 
. Ciple, is formed, importing poſſeſſon; as having, being 
Loing, &c. b | 8 

The fr7} or indicative, mood. 
Preſent tenſe. | Preſent tenſe. | Paſt tenſe, |'Palt tenſes 


Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 

1 Me are Ja. Me were 

Thou 471 10 are | | Thou waſt Ye were 

He abe, it is | They aro He was | They were 
— 
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fe tenſe. . . Future tenſe... 
-_ -Sogular, . J. CC 
T1+6all' or — be. We 
Thou ball. or wilt be. | Te hall or will be. 
He hall or wilt be. They g | 


Thece are other. expreſſions, called tenſes, eompoun- 
ded of have and this verb; as, / have been, &c. I had. 
been, &c. : 
- *The//ccond or imperative mood. 

Be thou. Let bim, her, it be. Let ur be, Be ye. 
Let bim be. 
Tbe third or ſubj unctive, &c. mood. 

That 1 may, can, might, would, could, 1hould or 
ought to be, &. 

The /2urth or infnitve mood. 

To be, 10 have been. Being. 
From theſe all other affirmations regular and irregu- 
lar are formed and completed, is expreſs every poſſidle 
ercumſtance of time, action or paſſion : as. for example. 


Firſt Mood. 
T love, 1 have loved, I bad loved, I (hall or wili love, 
We n. We Me 
Thou loveſt or deft love |} Theu lovedſt or didft love 
Te love or do love Te loved or did love. 
bon haſt loved | Theu badſt love d 
Te have laved Te had loved 
T hou sbalt or wilt love 
They shall or will love 


Second Mood. 0 
Le, love he, i be, or it, or let him, or it love: 
dove © Ws or, tet us love ; love ye, love they, or let them . 


lupe. 
| * Third Mood. 
. 4 thou, he, the, &. may, can, might, could, a, love. 


Fourth Mood. 
To love, loving, c. 


— what has been ſaid, it is oblerrable, that the na: 


tural formations are made ſucceſſively thus: firſt, /ome- 
hing is firme d ty the firſt perſon lingular ; as I love. 
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A*Compendions: Engliſh Grammar. 4 ; 
then, loved, or did love, then [ have or had loved; auc 
afterwards ſhall or will love. But there are ſome 'verby- 
that are irregular, and inſtead of ending in ed, in the 2d 
and 3d tenſes have particular endings of their own ; aa 
I bear, bore, have born; 1 beat, have beaten; | begio, : 
have begun; 1 bebold, have beheld ; 1 bend, have bent; . i 
I bind, have bound; I bite, have bitten ; | blow, — &| 
have blown ; | bleed, have bled; I breed; have bied ; . | 
t bring, have brought; I break, broke, have broken; i 
am born, was born, have been born; I buy, have bought; 
I catch, have caught; I chide, chid, have chidden; 1 
chuſe, choſe, have choſen ; come, came, am come; 
I cleaye, tg have clovea » ] cut, have cut; 1 creep, 
crope, or crept, have crept; 1 crow, crew; I dae, 
durſt; I deal, dealt; I do, did, have done; I drew, 
have drawn ; I dream, dreamt; I drink, drank, have 
drunk; I drive, drove, have driven ; 1 do eat, did 
cat, hare eaten; I fall, fell, am fallen ; I feed, fed; 

I feel, felt; 1 do ferch, did fetch ; 3 I fight, have fought ; : 
1 find, found ; I fling, flung ; 1 fly, flew, am flawa ; 1 
fly, fled, am fled ; forget, forget, have forgotten; 1 
get, got; I gave, have given ; 1 go, went, au, gone; 1 
- grind, ground; I grew, grow, am growo; | hang, hung, 
have hanged ; L hear, heard; I hide, hid, have hidden; 3 
1 hold, held ; | keep, kejx; I know, knew; have a 
kaoun; I lead, led; I learn, learut ; | leave, left; 
lend, lent; 1 do let, did let, have let; I lie, have lain 
I be, lied; I loſe, loſt; 1 make, made ; mean, meant; 
1 meet, met; ; | mils, mit or milled ; 1 owe, baveowed ; | 
1 do, did, have put; I do, did, have read; I ride, rid. 
have ridden ; I ring, rung; , riſe, roſe, am riſen; 1 do, 
did, have tun; 1 ſay, ſaid; 1 ſee, ſaw, have ſeen; . 
ſeck, ſought ; 1 fell, fold; 1.ſead, ſent; 1 do, did, dare 5 
ſhed ; 1 ſhioe, one ; 1 ſhoe, ſhod; 1 hood; hoe > * 1 
ſhrink, ſhrunk ; 1 ſing, ſang, or ſong; 3 I fit, ſat or fate ;.: 
I ſlay, flew, have ſlain; 1 ſleep, ſlept; I ſlide, ſlid; 1 
fling, ſlung; 1 ſmell, melt; 1 3 ſmore, have __ - 
ten; 1 ſpeak, ſpoke, have ſpoken ; 1 ſpend, ſpent ; 

ſpill, ſpillec or. ſpilt; I jpin, ſpun; 1 {pit have ſpit, 8 
ſpitten; 1 do, did, or have ſpread ; 1 'pring, or 1 
1 "pit; or ſpar; I fow, ſowe d: bave ſown L (tand, {tood ;. 

1 lia. ſtuak.; I ſtrike, py have Aaken; 31 itring,.. 


EF 5s & Compendious Engliſh Grammar. 
? ſtrung; 1 fivear, ſwore, have fworn ; I do or did ſweat, 
© Have ſweated ; | ſweep, ſwept; I ſwim, ſwam, have 
fwum; ( take, tcok, have taken; I teach, tabghr.; [ 
rear, tore, have torn; I telt, told; I think, thought; & 
thrive, throve, have thriven; 1 throw, threw, have | 
thrown ; | tread, trod, have trodden; I upderſtand, 
vadetſtood; I weave, wove, have weaved; | weeps 
wept; 1 win, wen; I am, was, have been willing; [ 


vork, wrought; | wiring, wreng ; I write, wrote, have 
urinen. 


The ſcurth part is unixetſally here called par ticles, \ 

urder v h'ch denomination, all thoſe ſmall words that f 

tie or unite ihe others together, or that expreſs the 

medes or manrers of words are fignif,1; and which 

uſua ly, by the common grammarians, are called adverbs, 

 conjuniens, prepofitions, and interjetizns, Prom the 

due uſe and connexion of theſe four parts, are formed 

feutences; and from a number or multitude of ſenten- 

ces, ariſe regular diſcourſes, ſpeeches, Cc. A feritence 

4 conſiſis of three words at leaſt, by which ſome idea of 

i" the mind is expreſſed; as /ying is hate/ul. And this 

= is called a fimp'e ſentence, wherein the name or thing 

F is expreſſed but once, and ſomething is firmed of 

= | that ſubject: firſt, ns being. and next its mode of beiog, 

3 or elle ſome action of the ſubje& paſſes upon another, 

| or at leaſt is underſtood Io to do. All others are com- 

. pounded, wherein either the ſame ſubject or name is 

repeated, or different ones affirmed ſomething of, &c. 

=, The name ordinarily is placed before the 2 ffirmation 

1 and is always really expreſſed or underſtood fo to be; 

as, Fcbn loves Mary, And here it muſt always be ob ; 

C ' ſerved, that the ſame number and perſon, that the 

name Whoſe action or paſſion is intended or expreſſed 

by the affirmation itſelf be; as in the example above, 

the name John, is the third perſon fingular, acd fo is 

the effirmation /oves 3 and in the following ſentence, 

men leve your wives: the name men is the ſecond per- 

fon plural fo is the affirmation, Mie admire learning: 

Lere ve is the firſt perſon plural and admire, is ſo alſo : 
which is to bg obſerved of all others, 
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Shall endeavour to make this performance afeſul to 

thoſe who de ſire to write well for common buſineſs, 
as allo to ſuch teachers who want to be inliructed in the- 
firſt principles of the art of writing. And therefore I 
ſnall not trouble you with a long, unneceſſary accounc of 
the dependance of all the letters in che ſeveral alphabets 
upon one another, that being eafily diſcovered (fo far as 
is material) by any one who knows but the fundamen- 
tel letters of each hand, which L ſhall only mention, and 
leave the reſt to your own obfervation. 

The ſeveral forts of hands now in uſe among us, may 
be divided into two branches, viz, tho'e of abſolute uſe 
for buſineſs, and thoſe- which are only ornamental. . 
Thoſe of abſo ute uſe may be reckoned fix, the round, 
and Italian, in which moſt of the common affairs of 
trade, and the ordinary buſineſs of life, are written by all 
Europeans; the engroſſing, ſquare text, court, and chaa - 
eery hands, in which all the various buſigeſs of the law 
is generally tranſacted, and recorded, The other hands, 
viz. the old Engliſh, the Roman, and Italian priors, the 
German text, &c. are only:made ule of by way of orna- 
ment, or curioſity in ſome particular caſes, and. there- 
fore the writing of them is not eſteemed of ſach geceſ- 
fuy io thoſe who are intended for common buſineſs. 

The principal things to be aimed at in order to write 
aby hard well, are thoſe _ firlt, To get an exact ags 

A 
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= DIRECTIONS for W Ii. 


ttſon or idea of a good letter, which may be done by a 
J frequent and nice obſervation of a correct copy; the 0+ 
1 ther is, Fo get ſuch a command of hand. as to be able 
to expreſs, with the pen, that idea upon the paper, which 

is attained by conſtant aod careful practice after good ex · 
amples ; the learner being firſt informed of the molt ne- 

ceſſary things to be obſerved in the practice of that hand 

he inrends to be maſter of. I Hall therefore, 


I. Mention ſome things to be generally obſerved in 
= writmg. | a ä 

II. Give ſome directions for holding the pen. 

II. Shew the nature of the pen, with particular rules 
and proportions for writing each hand · a 

And, fourth, Lay done ſome proper directions for - 
young perſons, when they fir(l enter upon buſineſs, in 
order to bring them to write a good hand with expe- 
dition, and to make. them place figures after the moſt 
beauiful and practical. manner. | 


. 


I. The effential properties - of a good piece of wris 
ting ate, a due proportion of the characters throughou- 
the whole; a jall diſtance between the letters themſelves 

as well as the words; with a natural leaning or incli- 
nation of the letters one to another: a clean, ſmooth - 
Rroke. performed with a maſterly boldneſs and freedom, 
without which, the. moſt regular piece is like a dead corps, 
whoſe features, tho) they. may be exact in ſymmetry, 


yet want that Jpirit which only can render it an object 


both valuable and delightful. 

The proporticn of the. ſeveral letters in-moſt hands, is 
generally regulated by the o and n, therefore let the 
making of them be firſt care!ully practiſed, and then the. 
other letters which come f om them all which mult be 
of the ſame width and fulneſs of firokes as they are of. 

The proportion and ſhape of the letters in any hand, 
ought to de the ſame, whether they are written in a large 
or ſmall fize ; therefore, let every hand be firlt learned 
in a large character, which will not only ſooner fix the 
| idea of a good letter in your mind, but alſo give you a 
3 reater freedom, and in a ſhorter time, than writing to 
1 the {mall will. . It is certaio, that the leſſer is always 
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DIRECTIONS for WRITING, 13 


contained in the greater 3 and he that attains to write a- 
ny hand large, may ſoon write it as ſmall as he pleaſes. 
Let all ſtrokes, which are the conſtituent. parts of - 
leiter; or (as ſome call them) the body-ſtrokes, be 
{ made with the. full pen, and of the ſame thickneſs one 
[ with another as near as is conſiſtent with the nature of 
the hand you are writing. | 
Let all the (trokes which join the conſtituent parts ot 
; letters, or the letters theinlelves together, be made with 
| the corner of the pen, and as fine as the hand will 
admit of ; which ſtrokes muſt always have lome pro- 
portion to the body-(trokes, and muſt be thicker, or 
thinner, according as the character is Icfl-r, or greater.; 
turn not your pen, neither alter the poſition of yaur hand. 
but jet it move with a ſteady, eaſy motion, and per form 
every letter without catchings, and convulſive flutterings, 
Let the fine ſtrokes anſwer ane anotheg, in a kind-of - 
oppoſition, and in many hands run parallel. 
Let alt the letters which have not (tems above or : 
below the line. be even at top and bottom, Let thoſe - 
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\ which have {tems above the other. letetes be equal in 
4 length to /. except t, and a few other letters in ſome 
4 hands. Let thoſe which have {tens below the line, be 
' equal in length to the /. ſome. few excepted, which 
8 may be ſeen by the alphabets of the ſeveral hands in. 
the examples. | 

| Let the capital letters be equal in height to the little 

J, and a imall matter ſtronger. : 
Let the diſtance between words. be double to that be- 
tween letters, | | 

ö Let the lines be oſ ſuch a diſtance that the ſtems of 
the letters may not interfere one with another; to pre- 
vent which they muſt be at leaſt twice the. length of ag 
aſunder. | 3 

11. } he next thing. is, directions for holding the pen, 
and fitting to write. | 

Hold your pen between the two fore fingers, extend- 
ed almoſt itraight, and the thumb, bending a little out- 
ward, and in your right hand, with the hollow fide of 
the pen downwards, and the nib flat upon the paper; 
let it reſt between the two upper joinis of the fore- finger, 
and upon the end of the middle one, about an inch from 
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14 DIRECTIONS for WRT TIN. 
the nib of the pen, the ends of the little finger, and 
that which is next to it, bend in towards the palm of the 
hand. abcurt half an inch diſtant from the end of the: 
middie finger, 
Let the book or paper lie directly before you, and 
your hand reſt only on the tip of your little ſiager; let 
no other part of your hand or wrill touch the paper or- 
deck; relt your arm very lightly between the wriſt and 
elbow. Keep your body upright, and from touching 
the desk; let your elbow de almolt cloſe to your fide, 
aad the. pen pointed towards the outer part of your left 
ſhoulder ; fo that a line being drawn from the inner part. 
of the arm, at the bend of the elbow to the rib of the 
pen, will be nearly at tight angles with the line you 
are writing upon, Aad for the {lope hands, turn your 
teſt ſite a litt e towards the desk; but the upright ones, 
let the body be directly before it, and the fight elbow - 
turned outwards from your fide : ſo that a right line be · 
ing drawn from the inner bend of the elbow to the nib 
ol the pen, will make an angle, near 45 degrees, with. 
the lire you are writing upon. Let the weight of your 
body telt upos your left arm, and the paper be kept 
down: with your left hand. | | ; 
' Take care of preſüng hard upon your. pen in writing,. 4 
any hand. | 
Ill. As to the nature of the pen, and the particular 
rules and proportions for writing each hand, though they 
might be ſwelled up to a very great number, by enlarg- 
ing upon every critical nicety, yet I ſhall deliver onl 
ſuch, as, in my judgment, are moſt neceſſary, moſt” 
beautiful, and molt applicable to expeditious practice. 
| * Make the nib of your pen for the round and round 
text hands the breadth of the full ſtroke ; and that pait 
lying next the hana ſomewhat ſhorter and narrower. | 
For the Italian l;and make the nib ſomewhat finer, and 
the ſlit longer. | 5 
Note, in writing, where figures are intermixed, they 
mult always ſlope. ; : 
Your figuies likeways muſt be larger than your writ» 
ing. 
ehen your: ſigures are ranged in columns make them 
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WAKING PENS; 1 
To make a PEN. 


* * KF. the ſirſt, ſecond. or third quills in tht wing 
of a gooſe or raven (thoſe that are round, clip 
and clean are ihe belt . } when you have ſcrap'd off the 
thin rind thereof, with the back edge of 5 our pen knife, 
hold it in your left hand with the feather end from you, 
then enter the back thereof floping, and cut off as 
much in length, us the quill is in breadth, and anſwer 
that wirh another cut on the inſide, like an oppoſite to 
the former; then turn the quill, and enter the edge of 
your pen knife everrin-the back thereof, and exactiy in 
the midſt af the half round. neither  inclining the blade 
one way or athef, that the (lit may not be mate awry, .. 
Then put in the peg of your knife haſt, if it has one for 
that purpoſe, or the end of a whole quill, and with a 
ſudden twitch, force up the flit, holding your left hand 
thumb hard upon the back of the quill, to put a ſtop. + 
how far the flit ſhall go. This being done, enter your - 
knife ſloping io the other fide above the lit; about twice 
the breadth-of the quill, and cut away the cradle piece; 
then turn the back.upwards, and cut down to the end 
of the (lit, the cheek or ſhoulder-piece ; and in ſo doing 
turn the kniſe on both ſides towards the back. After 
. this, place the inſide of the end or mb of the pen, upon 
the nail of your. left hand thumb, holding the quill faſt 
between the fore · finger and middle hnger of that hand. 
Laſtly, to finiſh the nib, enter the edge of the knife on 
the back, and near the end thereof ſloping, and imme» 
diately turniog the edge almoſt downright, cut it off, 


There are fpur conſiderations belonging to the quill, 


If the quill be too hard, ſteep: it a while in water, 
If it be too ſoft, harden it with embers, 


If it be too thick, pare a ſmall quantity from the back 
of the nib, —< - 


If it be too thin and weak, ſtrengihen the pen with a 
ſhort ſlit, a ſhort nib, and broad ſhoulder. 9 
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„ Tv make. INK and INK-POWDER: . 


Beſt BLACK INK, 


O ſix quarts of. rain or river water (hut rain wa 
| ter ia the beſt) put one pound and a half of freſh - 
| blue galls of Aleppo (for theſe of Smyrna are not ſtrong- 
F enough) bruiſed pretty ſmall, eight ounces of copperas, 
Clean, rocky and green, eight ounces of roch allum : 
let theſe ſtand together in a large ſtone bottle, or clean- 
ſtone pot, or earthen pot, with a narrow mouth to keep. 
it. free from dult, ſhake. rowl, and ſtir it well once eve- 
ry day, add you will have.fine ink in about a moenth's- 
time, and the older it grows, the better it will be for uſe.- 


Ingredients for a Quart, 


One quart of water, four ounces of galls, two ounces = 
of copperas, and two ounces ot gum, mixed and ſtirred :: 
23 above. 8 | 


LONDON INK POWDER. 


JAK E ten ounces of the cleareſt nut-galls, bruiſe 

them, and fift- the powder very fine, theo add 
white copperas two ounces,: Roman vitriol three ounces, - 
gum arabick or ſandzrack an ounce, bruiſe-and ſift them 
very hone, ſo that. rho? they appear white, a little being 
put into water, will in a little time turn it, and an ounce 
of powder will make a piot of very black ink. 


JAPAN. or SHINING INK. 


AKE gum arabick and Roman vitriol, of each an 
1 ounce, galis well bruited a pound, put them into 
rape - Vinegar, or vine par made of clear {ail beet; let 
them - remain in a vam place, oſten ſtirring, till the li- 
gquor becomes black, then add to a yal:on, an ounce of 
ivory black and a quarter of a pint of feed lac yarnith,. 
and it. will be a curious black ſtumng ink. 
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COMES for WRITING. 17 


A Powder Ink to rub on paper, and write on. 


RUISE about twenty nut galls, and half an ounce- # 
of Roma vitriol, as much gum arabick and gum * 

ſandarack, mingle theſe finely together, when well brui- 

ed and ſifted to powder, rub the paper hard with it 
with cotton wool, and poliſhing it with a piece of ivory, 

write with water, and in a little time the letters you write 
will appear a- fair black, as if written with the belt ink. 
To make RED INK. 


2 three pints of ſtale beer (rather than vine» * 
gat) add four ounces. of ground Brazil wood, ſim- 
mer them together for an hour, then put in four ounces 
of roch allum, and theſe three are to ſimmer together 
for half an hour, and then (train it through a flannel, 
aod bottle it up, well ſtopped for uſe. 

Io keep, INK from freezing or moulding. 

N hard froſty weather, ink will be apt. to freeze; 

which, if once it doth, it will be good for nothing; 
for it takes away all its blackneſs and beauty: to pre- 
vent which, if you have not the convenieney of keeping 
it warm, or from the cold, put a few drops of brandy, . 


or other ſpirits, into it, and it will not freeze. Aad to. 
hinder its moulding, put a little ſalt therein, 
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COPIE S'for. WRITING. 


Single COPIES in proſe, in an alphabetical. order. 
. A . . 2 : | | ; 
Wiſe man's anger is-of ſhort continuance © 
FN Accuſtom your childreg to a true notion of things 
Adveriity is the touchſtone of friendſhip — 
Approve not of that man who commends all you. ſay. . 


A enten go raten is a dangerous enem y 85 f 
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18 COPIES for WRITING; 


A wo man. governs-with eaſe, and is obey'd with plea» 
re 

A coveteous man is always in want 

Add to your faith, virtue, and to virtue, knowledge 

A pruiſent man values content more than riches 

A virtuous mind is rather to be choſen than promotion 

Authority is the main point in government 

Abſtain from all appearance of evil 

A merry heart maketh a chearful countenance 

Anger reſteth in the boſom of fools | 


A loft anſwer turneth away wrath 


Adverſity makes a man wiſe, rather than riches: 
Advice comes too late when a thing is done 


B- 
E more afraid of ſecret ſins, than open ſhame: 
Brave ſpirits promote the public good 

Be patient in adverſity, and humble in proſperity 
N without virtue is like a painted ſepulchre 
Be leſs confident and more. diligent 3 
By learning to obey, you ſhall know how to command. 
Brave men vill do nothing unbecoming themſelves 
By diligence and induſtry we come to preferment 
+ Buy thou the truth, and ſell it not. 


: 8 , De. : 
FEXYONTENTMENT makes a man happy without a. 
( fortune 

Children require inſtruction as well as proviſion 
- Commit not rhat to another, that you can do yourſell 
+ Cuſtom in 1olancy, becomes nature in old age 
Chide him not too much, who conſe ſſes his fault 
"Courteſy and humilny are marks of gentility 
Con ſeſſion of a fault makes half amenils for-it 
Contentment is. prefe rable ta riches and honour. 
Conſider the ſhortneſs of life, and certainty of death 
Competency with content is a great happineſs. 


EATH- deſtroys not the ſoul, but an ill life does 
Delight in what you undertake to learn | 
Drinking is the drowning of cares, not the cure of chem 
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[ Do unto others as you would have them do unto you 

" Death will comfortably end a well ſpent life 

| Deviſe not evil ag in(t thy neighbour + + 
Do not render evil for evil unto. man „5 7 

) Drunkenneſs reveals. wiat ſoberneſs conceals 

Do not govera your-life by fancy, but by reaſon. 

Delay in many caſes is Gangerous 


1 N "ny delay of repentance is a cheat upon our 

| Ives - 

Education is that which maketh the man 
| Every pradeat man dealeth with knowledge 

7 Exait wiſdom, and (he ſhall promote thee 
Eaſe and honour are {c..\om bed fellows , +» 
Evil company makes the good bad, and the bad worſe 
Every idle thought to judgment mult be brought— © f 


F | 

2RSAKE the fooliſh; and go in the way of under-- | 
- ſtanding | | 

Follow the diQates of reaſon. and you are ſafe 42 

For get not God in your mirth, not yourſelf in. your ann 1 
ger 

Firſt learn to obey, before you intend to gove rn | 

Feed your body. as your ſlave, oot as your maſter . 7 

Fools make a mock at fin Sg | 

Few do good with what they have gotten ill 

Future events mult be left to providence #* 

Frugality and induſtry are the hands of fortune. 


6 | 
IVE God the firſt and laſt of each.day's thought 
JI Giieve not for thoſe, things which are out ol 
your power | | 
Great ſias require great repentance | 
Good education is the foundation of @ man's happineſs 
Give as chearfully as you receive * 
God often corredts us in this life ta fave us in the net 
God is our refuge, a very pradent help in trouble 
Good manners, grace and truth are arbaments ia youth. 


Greater. proſit doth always come of learning thag. of play; 
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2% .. COPIES for WRITING, F 
Good men are ſafe when wicked men are at odds 1 


I that will got work ſhould not eat 
Happineſs is deſired by all, but obtained by few. 

He is in ſome degree wiſe that conceals his ignozance 
He that begins well has done half his work. 
Hear both parties before you give judgment 
He that boaſts in his fins glories in his ſhame. 
He never wants comfort that has content + 
Hear, ye children, the inſtroction of a facher 
Hear inſtruRion ; be wife, and refuſe it not 
He that fins againſt conſcience ſins with a witneſs 
He that ſwims ia ſia muſt fink in ſorrow. 


| F 

F riches encreaſe, ſet not your. heart upon them 

: In prefperity. prepare for adverſty =... 
Idleneſs has no advocate, but many friends 
It- requires as much care to kcep as to get an eſtata 
Induſtry keeps the mind clear and the body healthy 
In the multitude of counſettors there is ſafety 
Induſtry is fortune's right hand, and ſrugality her left 
Inſtruction and a good education is a durable pertioa 
It is good to have a friend but bad to need him. 


x - 
TJ EEP back thy ſervant from pre ſumptuous ſins- 

X Knowledge is the treaſure of the mind 
Know when to ſpeak and when to bold your tongue 
Keep company with thoſe who may make you better 
Keep thy tongue a priſone+, that thy body may go free 
Knowledge puffs up ſome men and humbles others 
Keep thy tongue from evil and thy lips from guile 
Keep good company, and you ſhall be of that aumber 
Keep a cloſe mouth, if you would have a wiſe head 
Keep at a diſtance. rom ill company « 
Kings.may win crowns, but cannot conquer-death- 


X : L | 
| EARNING is the ornament of youth, and comfort 
of. age. | OL. | V 
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| ; Lament not the lols of that which ye cannot retrieve 
Lying lipsare an abomination to the Lord 
1 


Love not ſleep, leſt thou come to poverty | 

| Life without a friend, is death with a witneſs 

1 Learn to live as you would wiſh to die + 

* Liberty is grateful to all but deſtructive to many 

Let not the work of the day be put off till to-morrow 


M 

ERC V and truth ſhall follow them who deviſe 
ood f | 
Min has 8 to learn, but a ſhort while to live 
Ma ice ſe dom wants a mark to ſhoot at 
Make prov: ſion for want in time of plenty 
My fon, if fianers ertice thee, conſent thou not 
My ſon, gather intruction from thy youth up 
Man know goed, but do not the good they know 
Many live beggars all their life that they may not die fo 
Many are led by the ears more than by the underſtanding 
Many are made ſaints on earth, that never reach hea» 

ven 


1 Mend your manners, and that will mend your fortune 


N 2 
ECESSITY is commonly the mother of invention 
No torments are ſo great, but patience may yan» 
uiſh | 2 
Nothing is more contagious than an ill example 
Not to grow better is commonly to grow worſe 
No man hath ſeen God at any time 
None ſhould covet what cannot poſſibly be had 
Nothing is conſtant in this uncertain world 
Nothing is ſo hard but diligence may overcome 
Nature ſeldom changes with the climate - 


} 


| 0 | 
Al life here is but a journey to the next world 
Of all prodigality, that of time is worſt 
One vice is more expenſive than ten virtues | 
One fault cannot juſtify the commiſſion of anothe a 
One bad companion may ruin many good mea 


Let another man praife thee, and not thy own mouth 


» 
A 


= - CIMEs for WRITING, 
C Of all-poverty, that of the mind is moſt deplorable 
3 Of all things death ſhould never be forgot . 
# Only by pride cometh contemtion 
"Once well done is twice done 
On preſent time depends our future (ate 
Other people's deaths ſhould be momento's to our own 


P 


ij JROVIDENCE conſults our wants, not wantonneſs 
1 Proſperity gains friends, and adverſity tries them 
Paſhon is a bad counſellor and as ill a lpeaker 
Pride, like a wild hoſe, overthtows his rider 
Purſue uſetul and proſmable Hludies 
Poverty and ſhame attend thoſe that refuſe inſtruction 
| Provide againſt the werti and hope for the beft 
- Poor men want many things, but covetous men all 
Put not off the main bufineſs ot life to the very article 
a 0 death : - x 
Poor freedom is better than rich ſlavery, » 


; . 
UENCH not the ſpirit, pray without ceaſing 
Quick at meat quick at work 
Quench not your deſires when they tend to good 
Quick promiſers are {low performers + 
Quietneſs and content are mates molt excellent 
Quiet men have quiet minds, end enjoy carſtent 
Quarrelſome perſons ſometimes meet with their match. 
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EPENT ANCE is the phyſic of the ſoul 
Remember not the ſins of my youth 
Keligion is belt underſtood when moſt practiſed 
Revenge not injuries, but forgive them 5 4 
Reality is now become a great ratity + 
Riches -”rofit not in the time of wrath ; 
Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth 
Remember your duty to God; your neigbbour, and 
yourlelt | | 
_ Repeat to day, to-morrow may be too late. 
- EF 
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C'HAME and diſgrace han vg. be portion of fools 

+I Sin goes before, and ſham? certainly tea ys after 
Silence is an antidote againſt an envious tongue | = 
Saying and doing ſhould be but one man's office | N 
Shew me a liar, and 1 will ſhew you a thief _— 
'Sin and ſorrow are inſeparable companions * 

'Soft words ſometimes work upon the proudeſt hearts 


yy | T 

| HERE are none ſo poor as thoſe whom God hate 
The hope of reward ſweetens labour 

To praiſe yourſelt is the way to be diſpraiſed 

The power of example prevails more than precept 

"Truth is aſhamed. vf nothing but to be hid 

The worth of a ching is beſt known by the want of it 

Thoſe who wo'nt mend to day, ſhall have more work 

to-morrow 

The doing nothing is very near doing evil 

To do good is the way to find it 

Time and tide will for no man (tay 


| VU 
( T PE ſoft words:and bard arguments 
Unlawful — generally in bitterneſs 

Unto the upright there nies light in darkneſs 
Undertake deliberately, arid execute vigorouſly. 
Unſanctiſi ed proſperity is the bane of virtue 

Unto thee will 1 cry, O Lord, be not ſilent to me 

| Unwilliogly go to law, and williogly make ao end, 


0 Wo 'V 

IRTUE is cbmmended of all but followed by few 
Value not yourſelf by apother man's opinion mo 

Virtue often ſuffers, when vice goes uapuniſhed 

Valour can do little without diſcretion 

Virtue to nobleſt acts the mind inclines 

Variety is the beauty of the world + 

virtue is ſirſt io be ſought and me ey next 
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WI men keep theit et- ces ſhort of their i income 
Whatever is | corbidden | in a& is alſo in thought 
Wicked practices diſcover bad principles 


Would you be wiſe endeavour to be good 
Wiſdom to the mind is like health to the body 
We mult not blame fortune for our own faults 
Woauld you be rich, be induſtrious ; it wiſe, be ſtudioua 
Where — is no fault, there needs no pardon 
When paſſion rides then give reaſon the reins 


. | a . X I 
o 4 ; 


X 

. ERXES wept at the thoughes that his vaſt army 

3 would be dead in 100 years 

2 Xenophon accounted the wiſe man happy; 

Xenophon was a learned general 

Xerxes whipt * ſea, becauſe it would not ny his 
command 

Xerxes wept at the changeable (tate of man 


* 
OUNG men ſee that you honour the a oed 
Youth is full of diſotdet'and age of infrmity 
You may know men by the company they keep ©” 
Yourg men go to death but death goes to old men 
Young meo in ſtrength ſhould provide againſt age: and 
| __ weakneſs 

Your vice, and not your poverty, is your name 
You — crack the ſhell before you can have the ker - 

ne ö 


Yield quietly to what muſt come undvoidably. | 


5 2 "A C07 
E ALOUSLY ſtrise for-an eternal crown  - 

Zeal grounded on knowledye'er]'vens devotion 

Zeal for religion cannot warrant revenge 

Zeal in a goed cauſe. commands applauſe + 

Zeal without knowledge is but religious wild-fire 

Zeal if-not t rightly directed is very: * 


"dy Wing ja vert. 
A's you expect thay men fl ould deal by yau, 
So deal: — them, und gr each man his . 
in great repbtation © i 
T 58 805 e tioud e and vexation, © * 
- Conſtraint io all things. Takes the pleafute'] len: * 
Sweet .is. the love that rome wath wilt _— 
1 Deſpair of nothing that y e * 
Eweaty d diligence your point wi gain. 5 
Fxfte-iente, beſts gem 'dewithotie much coll + 
Read medaild Bpoks; men praQiſe: what thou Ene Loch, 
Fortune may ſometimes prove true yirtue's for, ' 
But cannot work her utter overthrow, /- 5, |, 
* Greatrels in virtue ooly's underſtood; | 
Noene's truly great, that is not tru'y 


as 
Honour's a god that none but fools aJore: | 
The uiſe have nobler happineſs in ce. 
If all maokind wodld dre in . : Sk 
This: we: Id would ble that abavee . 


© Kiogdoms, like private perk „ have thair . 
Son emes in high, ſometimes in low cline.- 
Let each man follow cloſe his proper trade, — 
And. all affairs will oon be. beiter — 
Neu's fancits vary ſtrangely, like their faces, 
What: one comme ade, another man * 
Namber ĩtſelſ ãs at a lols.z9 gn5ls . 
Ich“ endurance af our future happine 2; 
Oh-!'tbat we ſons of MEA would 4. 12 at 
And learn eternal happinefs to prize 
Pray thou ta God, th d he rs inchia'd 
To grant thee health ot body and of mind. 
| Quarretfoine' brawling, garviag,, fuddling; ſhun + 
Thrice happy hey, — ne er ſuch courſes ion. 
Remember, time will come, when we n uſt gire 
Account to God, how we en <arth do ive. 
Some mes pet riches, yet are always poor; 
Some get no 4iches, yet hase all things ſlore. | 
They that are 7 ou f. and other men ads. | 
Ds. often meet with ſcorn-and hatWaga 1 
Virtae is prais'd but {ule pruc :s i by us: SG 
80 looſe the age thet few are truly pipus, _ 
hatt hum im life 2/'a-dave A race, a Ry 
A point, a bubble, ſtoth 2fo vain is man. 
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Young brat rake pon, be brisk, a 
Youyeb youth — wp leaſure Jeld A 


Jaws "fo Arict, that 
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of the POINTS or STOPS, — MARKS uſed! Y 
in writing and 3 ; with their CEP we | | 


nod ben dene. e ee eee 


2. 


T* flops 5h Wa ber ee itande of time 
muli de <b(creed ia texting : and they are ſo ab- | 


4 ſolnely rect ro'the-benth anderfivoding of- whats 
'Z we unte, and read, thitt Whhout 4 2 
eonfuſed,; and 1 r 1 
n.iſcoaft. —— * <4 SIG Wang Aha. 4; 1 
„ aeg are bot four; 
5 1 un; ah colon, and/pefiod, or full ſtop : 
A ied theſe bert A kind of moſrcat proportion of time one . 
to another : for a comma ltops-the reader's yoice, while * 
he may privately, with 4 Jelibertiion, tell one 3 the ſemi · i 
' * tæo n three 3 IR pr Pe | N 
= 1 1 | + 


: 5837 ARG * Their charnQers are thus, n 4 


Comma 6 1 cotulas daſh x tte foot of award 

Servicelon (:) © point ovet the o 

Colon ( twa points. 
I dene eee ame. 2 
= Bur it a-queihoo be asked) theie's a Circutar ſtroke | 
| on A ee the-pericd, add” us. called an y 


-* 
— 


= interrogation thus (?). 
I If a ludden woodSing % expreſſed, then; a FLY 
ni is p'aced over the period. and weren a bote . 1 
5 | admination, thus (“ 7 
- H one entence uncle withia. . at. m 
it is ao pait, then dis put between t large half circles 


5 "x » ST. 
© «. es © 2 +36 1 * , K 3 | 8 * 
R „ n — * 
1 * - f 6 
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sr. | 
eile bm (. sad, ie reading, this dark J 
Tomertnog Jomer the tove 9 the vol, n thing tht 


— the bye, . ee 
CG be pero reſtrainiag ic from being me in ſo. | 


Sr Lan part 
gal in time to a comma. 

Theſe that follow, e the moſt afoct hats; in writ-' 
gs 1935! 720475: co oaB oe 9 15 Pies: 1s] 

Accent ') being — 4 vowel, denotes, "that | 
the tone, or tireſovF the woe in | pronouncing, i is upon * 
that ſyllable. in e 

_ Apoſttaptic 60 ee arthe heut of Meere, de- 
votes ſome Jetter, or letters, Teſt dot for quicker 
| nuuciation, 48. FH, for l with; v wou d', for wouldeſt ; 
| ſha'oy;, for ſhall net; ne'er, for peter. 


- Alteriſes (®Ya ſtar; guides to ſome” e- the 
«margin, or at the foot of the page. Several of them #''t 
together ſignify, that there is ſomething wanting defec- 
1 tiyg, or immodeſt in that paſſage of the-wuthat, 
| | eve (+) is a crooked walk grer 4 youel, and de- 
| notes that it is ſounded quick or hort. 

Carer (a). i the hne, and denotes 
that ſocme letter, word, or ſentence is left dur 5y mil- 
take, and muſt be taken in _— it — 

Cireuaiſſex ( 2 ape "as carey; but is 
10 always phaced over ſome e of a wotd, to denote a 
4 Jong ſyllable. 

5 Dies eſis C)is two pee placed over two vowels. of 
N a word, tha: would otherways make à diphthong, and 
7 parrs them into two feveral ſyllables. 

Hyphen (-) i ſtigight mae a-crofs, which, being 
ſec at the end of the lite, denotes that the 1 [ables o* 
a word are parted,” and that the remainder & n at 
f the beginning Nef the next line. 

Here note, that whenever #-word is thus ed vb 

— dp mult be carefully leparated by the rules of 
ag x 

"Tis uſed alſo to join, or compound two words int 

one ; ns, Ale-houſe. fan kee 4334-4 ee 

Being p laced over 4 vowel it is" not thes pr operly 
called © Hyphes; Sor 2 "Daſh, which in writing 6 
the onliſhon of mor n; as, Notting is more-comen- 

3 2 6 


28. 4b e amis. 
dable d. A it writing.; for," Nothiog i * more — 


meagable than air wtiting. 
85 cho ſoreſioger ger pointing, Ggnifies arial. 
De to be eematkable, againſt wich it is placed. 

" Obglak t e aled as. well as the aſteriſnꝰ, to reſer' 
the reader to the margin. Ia dictionaries it commonly, 
denotes a ud to be obſolete, er leſa in uſe. 

Paragtaph (©) or diviſion, comprebents” ſereral ſen» 
tences under doe head, or ſubject. 

- Parentheſis [] or brackets, iaclode — or aer 
ces of the ſeme value and Ggnification with thoſe they 
aro joined to which maybe uſed in their ſtead; 

Quotation () ot a double comma reverſe, at the 


beginning of > line, ſhews a eme an au 


thor in is own word.. 


Section (F) or diviſion, is oled. i in fabdividing of | a 
arr. or book, i ioto leſſer panes or portions, 


N. % 
NES ere 
” ABBREYIATIONS,. 


I An 154% 1 
A are ver vacheſſery fo Aiſparch of bak; 
neſs. For by — we expeditiouſly expreſs, or 
ſet dawn a long word, ſhortening it, by making ſome 
initial letter, or denen, belonging to the word, to ex- 
preſs it: 48 ia the Table Jellowing.” Y NA 


6 e 
A. by Artium bags?! ore: Ap. apoſtle 01 
a 1e admiral. _ _ 
Abprargh hop - Ag.agmt ., 
Acct, account Amot . amount. 
a. Pap Duamick orthe. Aug. Auguit | 
eat of our Lord. A. R., Anno regoi, or in 


A M, anno mundi, cr he © the year of the reign 
„rer ol. the world. B. A, batchelor of arts 
Adaus. admin '{trators_ 4... bachelor of * n 
A. M Artium — B. V. bleſſed vicgia 

_ waller, of arts, + + Bart. baroaet 

Aud esch s like guamity By, billop = 


a wo f 1 
. ; 4 


ARENA n Os. 529 
£C. chagter ./; © Kot-hoiht! tow 


| Cant, Canterbury... I. libre, or. pounds. 
N Cent. centum, or hundred Lieut. Jevtenant -..- ,, 
* Chan chancellur., I. I. cen dea, or 
1 Chap. chapter... . _ door of laws, . # 
14 Capt captain "Mar. Nagch ..-. 
. Hecken or clerk _ M. 4 maſter of arts . 
Co, compi Mj. Majeſty... |. FA 
Cal. .Colphepyy © ""Y Monſ. monſienr. * 
Comrs. commiſſoners Mr. malle. 
Con. Cooltance,.,, Mrs. miſtreſe, 
; Cr, creditor , . M. D. medicine gerne or 
C 2 corpus Chriſt a doctor of 955 
lege M. S. memoriz actum, or 
C. S. cuſtos ſi gilli,. or the ſacred to the mer 3 
keeper of the ſeal .. alſo. wadcuſcript 


C. Þ S. cuſtos privitati ſi- N. note . 997 
gilk, or keeper of the N. B. nota bene, vote. 


privy ſeal 5 mark well, ot obſer ve 
Dr. doctor [ N. s. new ſtile +, 2 
Dos du tog Nm 
| P. denarii, or pence. n. I. non l. qult, or, it does 
| Dec. or xber, or 10ber, not appear 
December 2 or ober, November 
Devon. Devonſhire Obj. objeQtion®* "3 4 
Decd, decea'ed ' ©, W. old word: 
Betti-doarine-+ © O0. S. old ſtue 


D. D. doctor of divinity Oct cr Jer, O&uber 
E. &- exenipli grati; or for. "Oxon, Ox ſord 31116 „ 


{ examplc © 7 3 > } $45 fie 
' Eſq; eſquire P. per, or by 
Ezon: Kxeter * 8 Bl ot. per centum, 6 b 
: ; Fed. February * IWSHI 4 the handed 1 . 
q: Sent. pentheman'® - * Farb parlia wer | 
. Hind, hunderte Post. .philgmaches, br | : 
9 i. e. id el, or, * 3; lover of Tearing 
5 1. H. s. Jeſus bendm Lab Philo- mate vinle-mathe- 
| _ vator, or Jeſus Saviour maticus, or- lover of 


T's "ht 14 1 9 
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Jong. ,, 24 a wh 3˙² Lol eli ther: dope 


The. Theophilus: jr 
Tho, Tomas 5% 
AA wok. ES" 
Viz ben er 9 ite, 
that. is to 8 99895 

Wal. or Wii: Wini 
w p. worſhip" 1 
Xa chriſten oy — 


Ter]. :exze ant 
Sei ferditit = 


$:Jop. Shops Ye. your RIES. ; 
2 : 2, zeal N 
"x; — OPS od Kc. ct Cetera, or and the 
. S. T. P. Hero labefe rc, otras 


e pb ahy 
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LA je pay KL 


open a fine eam ben gate, ank 
drop agenda d little clear vitgi d hodcy, then 
work it up. with! r clan knife's hats, uni- wif 
1 put into an ayſler-ſuall and da 
r put à liale gu | 
— de of be geld. hod mix a "bale 2 1. % 
Hor your pen; „„ — 22 5 0 


How d weits SECRET LETTERS; 2 72 
N. 


Rite Whar aeg have ſeen on one fide of the 1 
— ink. and on the de | 
a eld have ert 


"hv ing r 
you, wauldmake the ſame Jegible, dire& yaur fiend 10 


Id that fide, which 1s 4b. ink to there, 03 
the milky leer will (hew bluiſh, on * 282 
— to be 5 . 


. 74 * * 
if hs 1 ' © 3 il x" 
F 


e 3 Wage: 538.271 pr; t BAA 


o not un a letter that . 

to your friend, | but Jet the lines de wide 
thea bet thife lives write yoor ſecret | letter 1 
gall water oh 7255 w ercin ; the galls have been oe 
12 4 804 with d th. 
per, you. f 


« dune ine ; for if after: wal 

ule bg erg colour oh 7085 2 | 
2. away the w2 make Sy 1 iag du 
any of ME 2 the Taper give ng Cal f 
ſuſpiziagz; and the rather, becauſe the letter pops porteth 
2 ſufficlent ſenſe alreedy.* „Nos for the difcarery of Its 
you nuiſt a Toe capperavin fair water, 2nd wih 
a fine peoſil, dipt io the coppeias water, you muſt. moi - 


ſeo the inter li of yo our ter, Ang eb 4 
. C9 it A NH 


er 


To write both Blue and * Ude at ance, with the 
ſaue' ink and pen, and upon the lame paper. 


UT the. quantity of a hazel nut of lizmmp's hlue to 
three ſpoonfuls of conduit water, -whetein me 


4 Arabic is difſoived.;. and ben it hath ſetilec the 


ce of an hour, if you _ e therewith you ſhall have 
letters ; you · dip a peneil in the 

UN lem —_—_— wet l. 11. part of the paper Aon 

2 afterwards let your paper dry * and then write 

xpod kbeplact where he Joice of the demon. was laid, 


BITS blue ink, ia, the — will ſudgealj becomered, 
1 in al he 20. ** paper de eien vu de die 


8 R \ * * * 
4 p * 
— — : — * * * * by 
* n 


aq E's Tr wy . | 


eee. 
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5 the man'! his memory ateaff, ov 2 
Who found the wrt, thus to enfokt bis ar- * 
And taught ſuceeeding tim es an caſy way, ö 

g 


8 8 hr, * i 
ll that time There Ja to he, hal « 
he paring frrevel ſpike 2 id laſt « 4 
he leſs? 050g dil anee 18 e r of, view; | 
pe Friend was gone w ich fame 7 * | 
nd abſcace ſeparated. like wo grave. *. bh 
hen for a "wife. the yocthfuf patriarch; ſeit, ps ; 
Boe, jewels, add the Reward wenr, : N 


| 0 thongh 8 letters t | 
8A To ER th en K les Ni W 6 


a ty 


ealthy y <quips e, f 


d » 


. Hp dot A line that woah the lover ho. 8 
The. ring and brace%ts woo'd her hands and arms, | 
Abe Vad ſhe knuwn cf melting words the charmm 2 

That upder ſecrerſeals in anbuth = * 

To catch the foul when drawn into the eye, 

Ide fair Aſſyriag had not took his guide, : 

© Nor hee loft heaftin in. chaios of pearl deen ty * 
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02 Ju Conpimen, . aud a tot q 
eee Gera:: 


| hes preſent you vic A — of ofeful . 
1 "0a ach Þ ſubs Qs as turally oecur to a 
f man, both 3 d bis ſt ferting out J the 


5 world; which, if freaq—arteniivtly, nod n 
: fully, will Won corgQ ;this: orthography, amend its 
2 E 

Hille. f 


form 4 tolerable 
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From a Father 40 be ſoa; on his keeping, bu WOT 
of =o Rs = io his aer ee * Nam 


1 
oo AO 4 
6 v a0 1 wo - ? 73 


Am very much 3 40 e | you 5 are * 

late. fallen ãnto bad company; that yo ketp. had 
boy's, and, give great ungaſſneſd to. your, Ma Wegen 
break the rules of ends; tat when he. 1 0 zies 
with, you on you return pert and hold an · 
ſwers 1 and, l of * of — en 1 
mend, repeat the offence 4 and have · entered into oh 
and ſocietics, of. young fellows, who {ct at nonghit all 
good example,.and make ſuch. perſons as wi dd their 


: TEETER: * 33: 


. 
1 


duty the he fubjes.of their rigicule, 28. perſons of narrow 


Winds, ard who want abe courage to do as they do- 
Let me, on this occaſion, expoltulate. with you, and 
ſer before you the evil of the way. you,are-in. .,.. 

Ja the aſt p lace: What can you mean by-breakipg 
the rules of a family you had bound — contract 
to obſerte ? Do. n to break throꝰ en- 
gagenents into which. von hare fo. olemaly,catgred.: 
and which are no leſs the rules of corporation; y 
a 17 de one day free of, had whole of a A private ſami- 


— — 


Seven . years, ſeveral of which zre elapſed, are 
* long a term but that you may fee, iz e 
beſote you are over ſit to be ttuſted with your,own 


duct; twenty-one. or 2 17 years. of age i 15 
. early for a young man to be J. 


ou may think : and you — . 
= t, ta chuſe. your own boaty, gad 
9132 and, I. fear, as you go on, if Tod 
Ways, your diſcretion u if nt, then — to! your 


choice. Rem on haye no time 50 can cqll 
. your: own, ducing the. continuance, .of 


ad mult yon abuſe. yow maller ig double ſeale ; rob 
\ him of bly time. elgecially if any Ht, it be hours of buſi- 
31 "rob him of his reft 3 then wa peace in his fami- 
A1 0 d giye 4 N. e 0 10 e and a tor what? 
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5 fla; le theo, at 
Wang 0Wn egmpa · 


your 


„ „K * 
1 


yauy contract; 


un maſter Whatever 
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2 L E T. 2 4 
why, to riot in the company of 2 ſet of perſons, who- 
Contemn, as they teach you to. do, Mt order and difci- 
pline ; who in f likelihood, wil lead you into gaming. 
drinking, wearing, and even more dangerous yices, to 
the pahiogiog of your mind from your bokioeſs, which 
mult be your futus e 8 
| Coulider, + exhort yon, in ine, us what thels eemrfes 
may lead you. , C r the affliction yow will give 0 
o friends. by your continuagee in them: "Lay ta- 
Ferder che ſobltaace of te converſativa'thiar paſſes i in 2. 
«hoje evening, with yodr frothy companions oF wy 
are come from chem ; and tele what folid truth, what 
ufeſel leſſen, worthy of deiag inculcared in your ſuture | 
life; that whole evening has afforded” you 3 und ebafi- * 
der, whether it is worthy breaking thro? ali rule and 
order lor ?4-whether your prefent conduct is ſuch as 
you woakt allbw in MN u 
ate ſe capable toipurige you? buſmefs with that ar 
and deByive woke eaves; '= if you had nor drank, or 
kept bad hours, ores aight it cer whether your n maſler 
bas not à double Joſs add damage from your mi- 
evening ? "Whether the ti ſmall liberties, as you | 
ay think tem, leads not bn to greater ? for, let me. 
rell you, you IH not flo Kin your powe? w ey 
when you NN; un they; whether any reftraint at all 
will not in dne be irkfome do v? 

Is gone thrgogh the like fervirude with'p lere 
e 1 found myſelf my o Master full ſoon 
gor my diſcretion 7 e ydu ce of yourſelf Fhnow 
"por ; but 1 with you may do as well for your own in- : 
'tereſt, -acd 10 putatics- 100, as 1 have done for mine: 

"and ll affore you, f ſhould not have thought it either 
- creditable oriocch to do as you do. [ could have flood 
ide Javgh of an Pundted foch: yain companions as you | 
© — —- chuſe; for bring 106 narrow minded” to break through ; 
_ - > moral obligations 16 my taſter; in order 10 ſhew 
©. me bra of a bad beatt, and whit an abandoned 
mind dafed 40 \perpttrate, à bad beginning (ſeldom 
makes a good ending, and if you were affured thar you 
could Jopr when you cite for yoorfelf, which is very 
improbable, how” will you Ker it to equity” and 
| good coateienee, that you will G0 fo for. your ma- 
Ter? There is, let me tell you, more true bravery of 


: — 
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mind ia forbearing to do an injury, than in giving offeace. 

| You are now at an age when you ſhould ſtudy to im - 

. prove, not divert, your faculties. You ſhould now lay 

1 in a fand of knowledge, that ja time, when ripened by 

; expericnec, may make you a worthy member of the 

commonwealth, Do you think you have nothing to learn, 

either as to your buſineſs, or as to forming of your mind ? 

would it not be much better to chuſe the filem, the ſo- 

Ber converſation of books, than of ſuch companions 26 

never read or think f an author never commits any but 

h » beſt thoughts to paper; but what can you expect 

form the laughing pcily company you keep, but frothy 

| — notions, and thoughts fo unworthy of 

3 g remember d, that it is the greateſt kindoe's to 
? .. f 

Let me interest yauthen, my dear fon, for your fami- 

ly's ſake, or ſat your own fake, before. it be too late; 

tu reflect, as you ought, upon the cour ſe yuu arc enter d 

into. By applying. youslelf to books, inſtead of ſuch vain 

company, you will be qualified in time. for the beſt of 

company, and to be reſpecteq by allcanks of men. This 

| will keep. you ant of yanecellary expences; will gmploy 

| all your leiſute time, will exclude à world of r er 

ons. and oped and enlarge your notions of men and things, 
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expect any favour lag 
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N LETTER I 
4 Yopr maſter will,” at my requeſt, ſend me word of 
._ the ſucceſs of 1 remdoſtr ones. | 


P 4 


u 
. $ 
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| | Advice (rum: an uncle to a x young beginaer, Ge. 


; © 1 
" 2 . 


Dear Thomn, | 
.$ you are now entering into the world; and-will pro | 
 dably Have confiderable dealings ĩn your buſineſsy. 
the ſrequent occaſions you wi'l have for advice from o- 
ders, vill make you deſirovs of fingling. om an ong your 
moſt in imme acc aa intanee one or duo whom you — 
view in the light of It ends. 
ln the choice of theſe your utmoſt end und cautice - 
will be accelfary ;- for by a lirtle miſtake here-you. can 
ſcarcely cr ie, the Real eee you «may, hereaſter 
exhe rience 3 het eturt it will} be proper . for you to 
make a jadgimect- 'of thoſe who are ſit to be nt rg 
ers. b ite condi they have obſerved in thei own af» 
fairs, And the pe they bear in the word. For 
5 who! li by bis OI indiſccetious undoge himſelt is 
wich" iter io be ſet vp for- n land mark for a prudent 
maarioer: to ſhun his courſes; than an example rofollbw. 
"Did age in generally flow ant bcavy, youth headſitron 
and p Cie > dut ihete are old — are full tof 
vivacity, .and young men replecilted with diſcretioo-z 
| hich makes me rather point out ie ounduct than«the 
Age of erfoos with om ou ſhou!d chuſe to aſſociate; 
tho* . is 2 never faibug good fign to-me'*of 
. and virtue D manz When bis leniom 
chuſe his company, and he delights 1 Weis. 
Let Voor Tndeavours therefore be, at vf udventu: es, | 
eo cohſorr- vurſeif with men of ſobricry; 200d: ſenſe and \ 
virtue: for tlie proverbs aw unerrint one: char fays, A | 
man is known by the company be keeps, if ſuch men yo ' 
can ſingle our, while you to prove by their converſation j 
yeu W. den t by weir advice and be fore remember | 
one thing, kat ano you d uſt be franli und unreſerved 
in delivering your ſentiments, Men oceaſots offer; yet 
hat you be much readies ' io hear than ſpeak, for ro this 
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rpoſe it has been ſignificaotly_obferved, that nature 

as given àa man two ears, ind but one tongue. Lay in 
therefore by cbſervation, and a modeſt ſilence, fuch a 
' fore of ideas, that you may, at then time of life, make 
no worſe ſigure than they do; and endeavour to bene- 
fir yourſelt rather by other peaples ills than, ygur own, 
How muft thoſe young men expoſe themſelves. to the 
- contempt and ridicule of their ſeniors; who, havingſeen 
little or nothing of the world, are continually ſhitting 
out by opeo mouth, and cloſed ears, all poſkbiſity of 
' inftruQtiop, and making vain the principal end of con- 
verſation, which is improvement. - A ſileat young man 
makes generally à wiſe old man, and never fails of being 
reſpected by the beſt and moſt predent men. When 
| therefore you come among ftrangers; hear every one 
ſpeak before you deliver your own fen:iments ; by this 
means you will judge of the merit and capativies of your 
company, ard avoid expoſing yourſelf, us i have known 
many do, by ſhooting out hafty and inevofiderate bolts, 
which they wovld have been gald to recal, when per- 
haps a ſilent genius in company has burſt out upon them 
with loch obſervatiom / as have ſtrack conſciouineſs and 
ſhame imo the ſorward fpcakey; if be has not been quite 

daltitute of in ard reproach, g 
I þ have thrown together, z they ogcurted? a few 
 whooghts, Which may ſuffice for the preſent 40 ſliew my 
 'Eare and concern. for your welfare. 1 hope yon will 
conflandy, from time to time, communicate to me 
whatever you ſhall-think worthy of. my notice, or in 
- which my idviee amy be of uſe to yu. For have ho 
. pleaſure in this life equal to that which the happioeſiof 
my relations gives me. And of this you may be-aſſur- 

ed; for I um, and ever mul be,, 
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Tr, gering uncle, 
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-. Bear Heary,. 


N ere . to noch to y * 
| as } wiſhed whew you were laſt bere f 1 fend this 
to informs you of ſome things, in your general converlg- 
tion, which II think would be proper for you to obſerve 
dad amend; particularly — for talking: 
which-diſcovers itſelfalike on all occafiens, I have al- 
ways flattered myſelf, that you do not want feaſe ; and 
am willing to I have not been deceised: but the 
— — -tufficiency of maſt you 77 men — vi- 
+ Theart of rendering af aqrecable | in ard 
* by 
an : nothing is ſo 
coaſtaat an enemy to ſuceeſs in thoſe who would excel. 
. — aheir. own 


- Company — aaron the — —— it 
ED . — 
any whit 4 
e you 2 —— ta call 

ly te- 
o yourle'f, 


| ou love 1 be admired out wit more brit 
lian than theirs ; are oe far theres are not of the 
fame opinion as to their Nest if a man ſpeaks liitle you 
muſt not from thence, conelude him willing io give up 
every Claim to converſable merit; perhaps he cannot 
fog; but to be ſure be is as deſirous of haviag bis pecu- 
liar humoar, or his dry joke, applauded, as you are to 
6— — If be is -a0-mathematician 


„ MET 
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- 


filly digreſſÞ>ns, which are the great 
on with, 1 remember very well 1 it way, the lame day 


mat year ; or, 1 cab ſearce thivk '$ Th ideal jag 


rs. 


he is verſed in religious diſpytations:; i he de- 
. Ss how to defita te 

not a w how to 
homours of bind; canal tho" he pretends not 46.pali- 


ties, he may have à turn for fame more uſeful ſcience. 


When theſe are conſideted, if his modeſty is great, you 
cannot. oblige him thore chan by throwing. an opportu» 
viry in his Way, o dilplay his capagty,on ihe ſubject be 

lieves himlelf molt able o Handia with adraatage ; 
for, in order to ſopport a thorowgh good humour, a man 
mult be pleaſed with bimſelf as well as with, others. 
When his” is ptoperly taken care of, conversation mo 
dom fails to prove entertaining ; and io the neleg2 of 
Yhis are owing many of the 5 r hours ſpeat ifi coth- 
pavies compoſed of men not incapable. of behajuog * 
grecible, 


The mantier of FI 2 ſtory is as wonth y out p0+ 
vice; you have known the pleature. of be Ro 2 Jong 


one well told ; My French has bo & irab taledt tia 


this waf; but theo you müft obſetye that hal the plea» Ny 


fare he gives, ariſes from Ins happily. php of the 


of a fory 5 
feeming tedious ; you never bear him mingle dig rela 1 


uire Worthy's fon came of, age.—l, übt wy. bi 
Ws vety day Yong, Le fucks 2 fait * Prop 4 25 


og; —ot, but, however, 20 1 was 9705 and a 
deed more ſuch dead weights to ttemion. Nor does he | 
ever praiſe u ſtory before he relates it j 4 fatal rock rs 

many a good relation, for when a ſtory wants a prepa- 
ratory recommendation, it not to be told, and e- 
ven when the reltios 6 ble, Derr 


e ace off to perſuade ene 


ale 53 1 


The mountaio ious nad + moul iv bom, 
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Theſe ae loſe und g ae yer 
provement of them you will nd you 


very wy 
- grow more nd more agreeable wherever you converſe, 
Au eaſy uad becoming! freedom you e 


by ths d f de © your ſe 
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— laiſanoe to others, you- will probably ſnecerd itt 
ine ER en admired by 
men-of ledſe and judgment? W ch wil de on fmatt 


pleature to, your Ae bs ** 
a3 nere dern of. 
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A young wan in buſineſs, to a father, defrring leave, to 
e Eph, 


* 
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STR,” © ** © London, September 24. 
I Hope me jpſtneſs' of my jnttniions-will excuſe the 
_ freedom of thele fow lines, whereby I am to acquaint” 
du of the great affeSion and eſteem I have for your: 
avphter,” 1 Would not, Sir, offer at any indirect ad- 
 grefs, that ſhould have the leaſt appearance of inconſt 
 liehey with her guty to you and my honourable views | 
to ber.; chuling, By your ipflvencs, if I may approve. 
{ | 22 ung. i * 1 < hy a7 PF | 
myſelt 10 you'worthy of that hongur, 0 commend my- 
ſelf'to her approbation, You are pot ipſcnſible, Sit, by 
"the gredit 1 Fave hitherto perſer ved in the world, of my 
ability, by God's blefng, io make ber happy; and this 
uh rather emboldens re t0_rcqueſt "the favour of an 
- Eyemivg's canrerfation with you at your firſt conveni- 
ence; when, will morefully explain myſelf, az I eatneſt- 
II Hope, to your ſatisfadjop, and take my encouragement | 
or afſcouragement fromyour own mouths I am, Sir, 
.. 


. 
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From à young N ber · father, acqua inting him with. 
| a propoſ- | 


of marriage made to her. 

Honoured Sir, Canterbury, June 2. 
1 Think, it my duty ta ac -int yon, that a gentleman 
4: of thistown, by name Mr Troelove, and by buti- © 
neis a linen diaper, has. made ſome overtures to my 
cu Telush, in be May of courtſhip zo me. My 
conſin hes brought. ln bac wa oa a 
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"which he could nat well decline doingy becauſe he has 
dealings with, him; a has an high opinion of him ang 
his — He has been on up ſor ſour years5-and 
has very: gaod buſineſs; and lives — faſhion. 
He is about twenty-nine-years old, "and a likely man 
enough ; be ſeems nd — want fenſe or manners, am! 
is come of a gacd family! -He has baphe hu mind 0 
me. and: bonfls how well he enn maintain ma: but. l 
affore yon, Sir, I [have given, bim no encouragement, 
and told him that I had no thaughes of changing my 
condition, yet = while, and ſhould .acver thipk of it 
bat in obedience to my parents ; and 1 deſaed him wo 
talk na more on that ſubject to me. Yet he reſolves 
u petſererei and pretoda extraordinary afleftion and 
- eſteem. © 4 would not. Sir. by any means, omit to ag 
god. t you with the beginning of an aſſair that would 
be want of duty ia ve do eser. ſrom you, and ſhaw 
' & guilt and diſobedience uawotthy of the kind indul- 
Face and affe ction yas hare eee ee 1 


Y SIR, Pri p 2} 
"Four moſt dai al daughter. 64 
8 1 © 1 rn 


My bundle 8 to my liduoliied . — to my 
brothers — ſigers; and reſpects tœoall friends. 
Coulin Teltruth. and his wife and ſiſter; defite 


their kind reſpects. 1 1 ehough, of 
- dheic civility to ne. wr 


1 Ea ＋7⁴ * rA w. 


*The- yoong" gent 1 . appribng 
e his 8 — dauginer. 
5 IR. N Camerdury, Jugs ” 


Tate the liherty;''thoogh- perſanally to 


von, 70 deolare the great ralue and aſſection 1 Lie 
— — I bal honour. to 
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40 LETTER. 
6 ſich u ſoppohioe, — er wiſe to bat 
—— herſelf, which . r myſelf; is no be 
of der urhlable perfeRions;” If 1 might have the 
Honour ef your countenance, Bir, dn his -gocafion; 1 
sud open myſelf and: circumſtances to yon, in what 
he fineeriey of $ rnd for daughte — 
my your er; and at 
ede ſamt time of the hondurableneſs of my intentions. 
da che mean while 1 will in ſay, that 1 hate 
bees ſet up in my baſineſe, in the — drapery way, 
upwards of foe * that I hade a vy god trade 
For te time ; that 1 Lad 2000/. to begin with, which. 
1 have improved to 2530l. asf am ready to make ap- 
pear to your ſatibfection; t hat Fam deſet uued of a cre · 
-enable family, have done nothing to ſtoin my char · 
Ter, and that my tede is ſlill farther improvable, 2s l 
Sah, 1 hope ee en Thu, Sir, 1 11:6 ght 
hut honeſt and fair to atquaiat you with, that yon anght 
koow ſomeffüng of '« perſon who! fues 70 you for your 
Evuntenance, and that. of: your gacd lady, ia an affair, 
bat.? hope way prove one day the greatett happineſs of 
my life ; us it muſt be if I can be blefſed with ther, a-d 
our deareſt daughter's. ion. . In hoge of which, 
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and de favour of a l. | take ee ſubſcribe 
my HO 4 r ei! N ne * p 


Ga „ GbotSir, > | 22 2 a4 
| . Your molt obedient _—_ ſervant, 
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HE 23 my ETD with Mr T. 


y 
wry 1 af this-twoo, being expired; I am juſt going; 10 
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From @ far a6 6 lap, 19 diGaade him from the riot of 
9 12 „dete is ee. | 
4 „12 — 2 t e | 2. + alt; | 
N 112 Oc ober 99 
IT grief proporti band to my lure, whith ia 
"> £xtremgs that | oderitand you hav = af law negieQ- 
ed your ſtudies ven yourlcif up to the odious viee 
of. driał ing: hat wy ] eee fhall t do, to e 
ge on 0 quit this peruicious practice, before! it be- 


; conies ſuch a:habir, that it will be impoible; of at leaſt 


very diflicu't for you to caſt it off? Let me require, let 
me intreat you, to give à ſuitable attention to 'whar I 
have: 10 fay on this head, -which 1 ſhall offer. rather an 
a warth friend, han an father; and 2 I adde 
myſelf to your reaſon, I witi leave it to yourſelf to judge 
8 1: hand ne non | 
lu che firii place; with reſpect io — 


Jewet ot this lifep ir is dre molt deſtractive of Ml vices & 


e ire, 


diſcaſes, are naturally imutyden 8. 
Anme oct of tlix-vices: ro ae uos d-vfren'pu- 
hed with. Sd , ww this ee what; Aural act 
dents, what quarrels, what e pra 


friend, are owir 
& How does it deface tea · 


io it? 
ſon; deilroy all the tender impulſes of nature, make a 
wiſe man 2 fool, and ſubjed perſons of the brighteſt 


parts 10 the contempt of the weakeſt; andeven, in time, - 
. extinguiſh rhoſe ſhining qualities which. coaſtiture the 


—— of ſenſe and à blockhead | 
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Fools: har 5 ep nerye 8 
chen of "fine under(tatiding ; that Which 
will. reſe the due, will mak Abbes ſtupid or 


agel and Mog N. ſomietifres, while the fir continue. 
Rrengthens the imagination,” yet it aways tleprefſevthe 
— anch after che fir is over, both thoſe faculties 
gviſhes together, till, it time, it quenches BY ima 
gination, rs mo acd drow udg- 
— impa;rs the memory. gs the judg 
Moſt other vices are compatible, as the fame author 
nbſerves, wich ſeveral virtuet; but drunken vun 
edunter to all the duties of life. + & great drinker can 
hardly be either a good hu#band, a your ſather, a good 
ſon, a brother, or a good friend : it lays him 6 T- 
tothe worſt company. and bis company — . 1þ- 
jede him to lead vοmep, gamingyquarrels, riots, and 
often+mbreers. ©: All other vices, even, the greateſt of 
tes, as ambition, unchaliity, bigotry, avarice, hypoctt» 
4y, deteſt: ibis unnatural 2nd: worſe thaw beaſtly vice; 
2 beaſts 3 OY oncleanc of thew, 
* nothing of it. 

Other vices indeed * orte, fays: this. Y 
Sous amhor; but this alters men from — to 
that degree, chat they diſſer nat more from their preſent 
compam ona than from their former ſelces. A habitode 
of it all ale the prodent ipconfiderare. the ambitiqus 
Mdolentothe ative idle; and: the. -Aothful ; 
o chat. their affairs are ruined — ob. application, 
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From an ö bis maſter, begging forgiveneſs 
* a very great miſdemeanor. 


4 SEW And 
Good Sir, 
Ian ſo Apel 1 of myſelf for he laſt oecaſioa ha we 
given you to be angry with me, het my repeate 
renee: of amendment, that 1 have not the courage — 


ſpeak to you. I therefore take this method dar bea 
vou 10 forgive EY is paſt ; and let this 


apainſt me, if ever i willy f A0 7 1 ol 
ul Lis own: They 
may poſſibly offend ; tho? 1 hope ver will as as. 
have dene. Vet, Sir, would you 9 ren 
meet with pardon, if they ſhould, 1 an 12 75 8 
tion? ——My making or-my. 22 1 au fcofible, Res in 
your breaſt, If you will not. forgive , 12d will be 
the conſe uence t 2 UA Ak. y do, bi wee 
ſave à ſoul, as wel ſrom \nuſery 88 
Sir, yoo will weigh this 5 Tops Fol 2 
conſideration. Wbat i 5 Wy on 5 
what is to come, 5 ent Go 19 00 ves me. | Weg 
and power, that my acig by f 
much Jam, 
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Our letter has pfſeQed me ſo much, that f a am vil 

ling once more to paſs orer all you have done. 
Surely at "laſt 1 may depend on theſe your ſolemn affur- 
ances, and. as l hope, deep coatritian ? If nor, be it as 
you ſay, and let your lerter teitify againſt you for. your 
ingrateſul baſeneſs ; and for me, in my readineſs (which 
bowerer [hall be the laſt time) ro forgive one that has 
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been fo moch aled to prowſe, and {ile to perform 
But yet I hope 2 n eee 


War d N 
ee, 
din. zung £027 2 


LETTER N.. 


Fe MNFRS; w re. b the maler s roo en 1 
- _ his Own, Fairs, © tha” ee 
© Hooomrd Sir * Kale . 
7572 1 88 7 1 a in my buGnes! z 
de oa ide maio, for _ my 
hier „ every lay row. a Manger to me. 1 wiſh he 
id. for, ſor ls CR TRe. Fr though 1 hope be will 

a Lek 0 the 2&ount bf any wife tegie r 
bees ehe, much tefs wan of feelity, in we, vet bis of: 

oy not e d. e wore dn Ma 
1 10 1 Hut it comes not me io refle& 
ſpecidlly as ha may write or 12 

A rather” ee his failings, tha 

Us whey müll be his equiis that oa 


3 . 0 all's fertant cal, ole to Hh 


E thay $008"to him! One thing is 31 bre 
oy and war *; to double my Aid 


Sende. e io as mise as poflible by his 


remiſſneſs. And another, 1 hope: by od's grace, will 


de. und that 4, ü0 d WATT, uten my time comes, 


thoſe failings which 4 ſee ſo blameable in him. And as 


this will. be be develiting properly b x the example (for that 


bee moſt be worſe Gans drone, Nhat tannbi draw ho» 
ney from a bitter as well as a ſweer flouet) fo it will 

you the pleaſere of knowing; that your good in- 
| 1} chad thrown away upon we, 0 tha 1 
am and 2 1 will be, + 
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Fiod If 'conftrained, by's arefeateniges ce, * 

deg 3 lance the derbmpt between us. The 
matteis have run igty ſome length, yet would I dot have 
applied to you, bad l krown ſo well how ta anſwer my 
preſſing occallogs aby other way. if it ſuits you not to 
pay the whole, 1 beg, Sir, you; would remit me as mach 
aowards it as you Lang without p:5jadice-10'your own 
* and it vitlexirewely" oblige, id nt rior 
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directly one — W 

cie. vill ſaga 4. you oe SEES 
tlemand. and am oaly x gave 
application for what us iy y our due. et had. 
you ibe reſt; which” will be in a few day, if] am woe 
geatly dilappointed,, I. will accompady it with'an order; 
which will begie a new debt; which 1 hope to be more 
pun il in diſcharging, than 1 [ hare 3 a. 1 
am yery — '% | £2 


" Your cant friend, Y 
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LETTER XIV. 


From's, — ta'a lady, profeſhng an averſion 77 
the, tedious ſors. of courtſhip. oy * 


Dear Madam, | 
Remember that one of 1 ancients/ in  deleribo 
| a youth in love, fa he has. neither wiſdom enou « 
to ſpeak, nor to hold his tongue. If this be a ;u{l 
feriprion, the fincerity of my — * will admit vf no di. 
puie: and whenever, in Jour company. 1 behave like 
à fool, forger not that vom ate anſwerable for my inca- 
pacity, «-Having,made bold 39 declr- t this much, 1 wut. 
reſume to ſay, h a ſarorgablg rc ption of thi ill 
am-certain, make me more worthy of your notice ; but 
your diſdain would: be what. 4 believe myſelſ incapable 
erer to ſurmount. To try by idle fallacies, ard airy 


compliments, to er on your . is a folly tor 3 
any man to attempt who kpows.you,. Ny madam, your 1 
good ſenſe and endowmemis have failed yo far above AJ 


the neceſſity of pradtifing the mean aniſices which pre- 
vail upon the lefs dc ſerꝭ lag of youre you are not to 
be ſo lightly deceive ; 2 you were, give me les ve 
to fay,. 1 ſhould not think you deſerrin of the Noble 
that wou | artend ſuch Ad atem 201. 3 Nr. 4 4 
This, Wuff G ro T:fh Gable leer from on 5 
who, am ſors loves u p ty Fn? greateſt hero of c- hs 
mance.z bm as I would hofe: ih e happineſs 1 ſue 
for, ſhquld be acting. it Wen moll Gligidte to tk 
v0 ſtep to progure 1 * w At ill bear fei t for. 
. Lees bp 5 815 Tes vou nike, When ve have bath. 
out lived Ao: ery ching 'hat'has' not virtue: 
and realon to Tiger 1 ad Maden, re 
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1 iag ils info d actteſs, 7 7 rg | Fat 7 Bir 
Your maſt reſpec aful admirer, 


4A 1 6 


And obedient ſervant. 
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LETTERS. 2 MM 


1. E T T : E R XV, 


7 To a friend, who had promiſed to lend a ſum of mo- 
3 ney 1 a critical exigence, and drove it off to 
the laſt, 


Dear Sir, | 8 | 
Jou were fo Nad us to tell me, a fortnight ago, 
that you would lend me one hundred pounds on 
my bond, to anſwer a demand that my credit would be 
Htherwiſe a ſufferer by. And you were pleaſed to ſay, 
you would have me look no further, and that 1 ſhould 
: certainly have it in ume: I have looked no farther, Sir, 
a i and the day of payment approaching, you 'cannot- ima». 
» "x ine how my mind has ſuffered by being not abſolutely 
4 re of having the money to anſwer the demand. i hope, 
Sir, nothing has happen'd to make you alter your mind: 
for at this ſhort notice, I ſhall not know to whom to 
= apply to raiſe it, In-the utmoſt perturbation of mind, 
= for fear of the worſt, my cerdit being wholly at ſtake, 
A beg your anſwer, which { hope will be to the ſatis- 
faction of, Sir, , * 


wur 


Your obliged bumble ſervant. 


L.E.T TE R XVI. 


The anſwer, excuſing the pain he had given his friend 
: dy his remiſlneſs, 


I Will attend you thisafternoon with the money, which 
L had always great pleafure in the thought of ſupply- 
ing you wich; and I am molt heartly vexed with my- 
ſelf, for giving you the pain .and uneaſineſs that muſt. 
have attended a mind fo punctual as yours, and in 2 
caſe ſo critically circumſtanced But 1 hope you'll foc- 
ive me, tho 1 can hardly forgive myſelt,- 1am, Sir, 
well on this, as on any other occalion in my power, 


| Your ſincere friend and ſervant. 
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LETTER. 


LETTER xn. 
Form u ſailor to his betrothed miſtreſs, 


dear Peppy, Barbadoes, Oct. 9. 
12 thirk - A half ſo often as I do of NR wil 
be every hour, for you are never out of my thoughts; 
and, when I am _ 1 conſtantly dream of my dear 
Peggy. I wear my halt bit of gold always at my heart, 
tied to a blue ribband round my neck; for true blue, 


my deareſt love, is the colourof colours tome. Where, 
are careful ' 


my deareſt, do you put yours? 1 hope 
of it : for it would be a omen to loſe it. 
1 hope you hold in the ſame mind till, my deareſt 


- dear; for God will never bleſs you, if you break the 


vows you have made to me. As to your ever faithful 


Andrew, I would ſooner have my heart torn from my 


ÞHreaſt, than it ſhould harbour a wifh for any other wo- 
man befides my Peggy. O my dear love! you are the 
joy of my life : my thoughts are all of you ; are 
with me in all I da, and my hope and my wiſhes are 
only to be yours. God ſend it may beſo, . 

Our captain talks of ſailing ſoon for England 3 and 
then, and then, my dear Pepgy 1——-O how I rejoice, 
how my heart beats with delight, that makes me I can- 
net tell how, when I think of arriving in England, and 
joining with my N hearts before, 
þ hope : I am fure l ſpeak for one. | 

Jobn Arthur, in the good ſhip George, Capt. Plow- 
fea, which is returning to England (as 1 hope we ſhall 


 foon)-promiles to deliver this into your own dear handy 


and he will bring you too, fix bottles of citron-wates, 
as a token of my love. It is fit for the fineſt ladies 
eaſte, it is ſo good, and is what they fay ladies drink, 
whea they can get it, 2 wh 
John ſays, be will have ace (weet kiſs of my deareſt 
F, for his care and pains, So let bim, my beſt 
- bare n bet» 
ter Opinion of my deareſt, than ſo.— But, oh, that 1 


aun in his place One kifs ſhould'not ſerre wy turn, 


. Mr — 2 
_ — 


LETTERS, Th 
though 1 Hope it may his, © Yet if he tes two, I'll 
r one for me, aud one for hinfſelf. For 
love John dearly, and fo you may think. Well, what 
ſhall 1 ſay more ?——— Or, rather, what ſhall i ſay. 
next vor 1 have an hundred thidgs croudiag in 


upon me, when 1 write to my deareſt, and, alas, one 


has ſo few opportunities | But 1 maſt leave off; for 
1 have written to the bottom of my paper. Love then 
to all friends, and duty to both our mothers, concludes 


| | Your lover till death, 


L ET T E R xvi. 
"Her ANSWER, 


Dear Aadrew, | | 
OR ſo I may call you now we are ſure, and fo my 
mother ſays. This is to let you know, that nothing 

ſhall prevail upon me to alter my promiſe made to you, 
when we parted, with heavy hearts enough, that's true: 
and yet I had a little inclidg given me, that Mr Plank's 
ſon the carpenter would be glad to make love to me > 
but do yon think 1 would ſuffer it, no, indeed, for £ 
doubt not your loyaity to me: and do you think I will 
not be as loyal to yu? To. be ſure 1 will. Theſe 
failors run ſuch chances, faid one that you and 1 both 


- know, They may return, and they may not. Well { 


will traſt in God for chat, who has returned ſafe to his 
friends, their dear Andrew, fo many a time, and often. 
They will have a miſtreſs in every land they come toy 
faid they, All ire not fach naughty men, ſaid I, and Fit 
tilt Andrew Fruſty all the world over, For why cans 
not men be as faithful as women tro? and for me | am 
fore no ſove ſhall touch my heart but yours. 
God ſeud us a happy mecting ! Let who will ſpeak 
epainſt ſailors, they are the glory and the ſafe-guard of 
the land: and what would have become of Old Eng- 
land long ago but for them? I am ſure che lazy, goody 
for nothing land-{ubbers would never have protected u 
fron our cruel ſoes. So ſailors are; and ever ſhall be 
W 
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the excels of the gladucſs of, 
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rn _ * * ö n 
1 Y 4 Sa 


eſteemed by me, and of all ſailors, my dear Andrew 
Truſty. Believe this from, | 8 
| J | Your faithful, &c. 


P. S. I had this letter writ in readineſs to ſend you, 

| as I had an ay rms. and the captain's lady 

undertakes to fend it with hers, © "That is very 
kind and condeſcending : ls it not ? | 


U 


„ n .. 


Of congratulation, 
81 R, * ; 4 7 
O not admire that I am one of the laſt, that con · 
gratulate with you, your good fortune: the joy 


| Which I conceived was ſo extreme, that it could afford 


me no. ſooner the liberty to acquit myſelf. I know the 
molt of your friends have prevented me, bat being their 
ſatisfaction is ſmall, 1 do not wonder if their diligence be 
the greater As for my part, my idleneſs increaſeih my 
merit, ſince ſtay and protraction proceeded only from 


% 


SIR, | 
' Your moſt humble ſervant, 
Tom Joyful. 


LP CROIX. 


' ANSWER. 
SIR, 
Ince you take part in the good fortune, which has 
8 befallen me, you muſt alſo participate io the advan- 


tage of the new credit which it has brought me into. 


This I advertiſe you of, to the end; that you let not any 
occaſion ſlip, wherein you may procure a proof of my 
friendſhip, nor forget this advice which I give you, for 
believe me, I am impatient to have an opportunity of 
ſhewing you bow _— I am, 5 
SIR, 3 
Your friend and ſervant, . a 
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L. E T T E R 8. 1 
LETTER XXI. 


N Of thanks, &. 
SIR. 2 0 3 ; 
1 Received the favour of yours with a kind of preſent: 
and know not indeed at this time any other way to 
ſhew my gratitude, than by my hearty thanks for the 
fame, Every thing you do carries a charm with it, your 
4 manner of doing it is as agreeable as the thing done. 
0 In ſhort, Sir, my heart is full, and would overflow in 
| your pariſe, did 1 not ſtop and ſiſbſcribe myſelf * 
FP Your molt obliged, 
4 May 13th, And moſt obedient ſervant, 
1762. a Thomas Thankful. 


1 7.2 1 


Requiring the payment of money, which ſerves for an 
acquittance. 

sun, | | * 
1 Find, upon ſtating the accompt between you and me, 

that ſeveral conſiderable ſums of money are due to 
me from you wherefore having occaſion for thirty 
pounds, t defire you to ſend it me by the bearer hereof. 
(or here name the carrier) and in ſo doing you will ve ; 
ry much oblige me, 

Asto the payment thereof, this letter and the bearer's 
acquittance, ſhall.be your ſufficient ſecurity and diſcharge 
for ſo much money ln witneſs whereof, 1 have here - 


4 unto ſet my hand, the ſixth day of June, 1762. 
"A | John Tradewell, - 
* _ K. 5 rn 9 1 
LETTER 220-3 
I NE | | - * 


1 81 R. 2 

1 Send by the bearer (or the carrier) thirty pounds ae · 
cording to your defire, and have taken his receipt 

for it; but, becauſe you know I ſend but for ſmall par · 

cels of goods at a time, * I defire you always 
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2& LETTERS 
bor the future, when I ſend you money, that yow-men= 
on in the acquittapces the names of the goods for 
which you received the money, or at leaſt | would have 
vou to mention what money remains unpaid; for thro” 
want of fuch certain knowledge, ſome poor country 
tradeſmen have found great loſs, either by the maſter 
or their apprentices receiving the money ſent, and not 
 mentiogipg for what goods. Pray take it nat ill that I 
thus write, for | am ſatisfied of your honeſt dealing 3 
but know not the ſervants you intruſt to- receive the 
money, 1 ſend in imall parcels. 1. reſt 


James PunRuak 
; LET T RE R XXIV. 


From a fervant in his maſter's abſence to one of his | 
country cuſtomers, | 
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81 >, 1 | - 

Receireg yours, ard for anſwer ſay, 

to hear — the goods have not be Bets a 
pectation; however, have placed them to the credit of 
Your accompt, and returned others in their ſtead by Ra- 
bert Der ham the carrier I know my maſter would wil - 
lingly oblige you in any thing in his power, and as his 


i b faithful ſervant | have herein done my waoſt to give 
4  _ you ſatisfaction, who am We fe 5 
334 To Mr Tho. Merchant, Your moſt humble ſervang, 
| * - * * James Windſor, : 
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© From a youth at ſehoot in Durham to his parents in * 
Þ 14 London. | ; 2 
ö 4 3 Dutham, January 12. 1561, 7 
5 | Honoured father and mother, 2 
1 Received your kind letter of the 14th of November 


paſt, and alſo the ſeveral things thereio mentioned, 
| by the Newcaſtle waggon, for which 1 return you my " 
| moſt humble and hearty thanks, they coming very fea> - k 
1 fonably for the rekef of my occaſions, begin to make 
4 Soy good improvement in my learning now (tho? at 
it, it ſeemed a littlei rkſome and hard) and I hope to 
gain the pout at laſt for which yon ſent me hither. Pray 
accept of my moſt humble duty to yourſelves, and give 
Fi my kind love to my brothers and filters, and to my old 
, play fellows and neighbours 3 this being all at preſant 
ow, * | 
Honoured parents, your dutiful ſoo, | 
Peter Wiſe. 


i - LETTER xXXVl. 
From an appremice to his friends, 


J 
„ 6 
| ' Honoured father and mother, - 
þ Y theſe 1 let your kaow, that by your care and con- .Y 
ö duct 1 am well ſettled, and pleaſed with my ſtati:-—ꝝF̃ 
on, and could not but in duty return you my hearty & 
, thanks in a grateful acknowledgment of your love and 
þ q tender care of me: I will endeavour to go through 
3H my buſincſa chearfully ; and having begun well, I hope 
1 ſhall perſevere to do ſo to the end, that 1 may be a 
comfort to you hereafter, and in ſome meaſure make a 
teturn of your love and kiodoefs to me, who am p 


1 Your du: iſul, obedient ſon, 
4 " + | -- - and moſt humble ſerrant, 
| C 4 I ; N 
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"FR - 0 recommendation. \ * + 
SIR. | 
| 2 bearer n. James Roberts, 1 ſend you, as \ 
one whoſe honeſty you may rely on, and my ex- 45 
: 8 of his conduct and fidelity give me a certais 3 
© Lad of Sonfidence in recommending him to · you; but Y 
you know me, Sir, and | believe you cannot in the leaſt 4 
thiok ihat L would recommend any one to you, if I had 1 
the leaſt umbrage of ſuſpicion or doubt concerning their a 
probity, 1 am Sir, ; 
Your. ton friend and hemble ſervant, Fl 
| James Goodman, , 8 


LETTER XXVIII, 


To a country chapman. 


Mr james Tradewell, 
SIR, 

oY and I have formerly had trading together, and 

it is not my fault that we do not continue fo to do; 
for aſſure yourſelf, I have a great value and reſpeR for 
you, and on that account none ſhall be more ready to- 
oblige you in what l. may; and pray let us ence more 
te- aſſume our dealing together. and you ſhall find, that 
for any goods yon have occaſion for in- my way none 
* ſhall ule you more kindly than, 
= . | 3 IR. 
13 | _ ol friend and humble * I: 

George PunQual, 


"LETTER XXIX. 
| By way of petition. 
AUoacured Sir, 


1 am uncertain whether my late misfortunes have come 
do your knowledge; — L moſt humbly ꝑre- 


: on | . 
1 9 * 1 . — . 
- - 


ſume on your good nature, being aſſured by ſundry ex- 
amples of your compaſſion, that you will think of, and 
take pity on the diltreſſed : therefore as an object truly | 
deſerving compaſſion, I moft humbly implore and peti- 
tion you to conſider the many loſſes and diſappointments 
that I have met with in my wayward and unlucky for- 
tune, which have reduced me to ſuch neceſſitous circume 
ſtances, that 1 cannot poſſibly proceed in my affairs: 

you was pleaſed once to ſtile me your friend, and ſo I 
Vas indeed; and ſo would certainly be now, and ſhew 
it by a ſignal proof of kindneſs, if our circumſtances 
were changed, by ſtaoding between you and-misfortune, 
and ſcreening you from the malevolent and inauſpicious 
influences of crots-grained ſtars. 1 doubt not, Sir, but 
your generolity and goodneſs is as great; and | hope 
with all humility, you will be pleaſed to interpaſg, your 
good offces, &c. between ualucky fortune, and, 


SIR, s 
Your very humble ſervant, 
| George Shipwreck. 


LETTY£2xx:; 
To a friend to deſire him io endeavour to end a differs - 
ence between two of their friends. 


Loving couſin, - . i 
ARE my love to you, this is to let you know, 
that two of your friends D. N. and J. F. are go - 
ing to law upon a trifling occaſion, I pray come over 
and fee to reconcile them, or ſend your advice how I 


may labour to do it, and I ſhall be very much obliged 
to you. I remain 


. RK 


Your affectionate kirſran and funde ſervant, 


E. 7. 


E. LETTERS 
LETTER XXXIX. 


The anſwer, with advice, 
Dear friend; | 
ITH my unfeigned love to you, I received you 


ſetter, and it gi ie ves me to hear that our friends. 
ſhould be for going to law. and not compelled to its 


for then much money is ſpent upon lawyers, to end 


their differences by jury-men, when two friends maꝝ 
do it better. | 
But if one of the parties is for going to law, and the 
other not, then he that is againſt going to law, is the 
moſt chriſtian, and 13 not to de dlamed, tho he uſe the. 
lew- ofthe vation to defend himſelf, neither indeed, can 
he avoid it, if his adverſary ſeeks revenge, and fo forces. 
him to ſpend his money is his defence, _ 

But you deſiring my advice about reconciliog thoſe: 
two friends, they. having not yet ſee d lawyers, per ſuade- 
the man that is-for going to law, that two friends choſen. 

2 — parties may end their differences, or one per- 
on only. - 

and hea they have nomiaated two. to end it; then 
perſuade the tuo parties to put into the hands of thoſe 
arbitrators. 5. J. en more a piece, according to the yalge: 
of the treſpaſs. This agreed on, next, 

Let the parties fign and ſeal general releaſes to each. 
other: then the arbitrators muſt diſpoſe of: the money 


- 


as they ſee good; to the party, that has received the 


Wrong, &. | 

Tbus differences among friends may be compoſed at 

a much cheaper and better rate than by trial at the af» 
But yet tis beſt, when contending parties agree by 

themſelves, as Chriſt commands, Mat. xiii. 15. and fore 

give treſpaſſes, Mat. w. 12. | 

Beſide, this, having general releaſes, it cuts off all 

former differences, and faves from divers expences, and 


from bonds of arbitrators and awards, which, tho' they. 


oft money often prove of no eſſect. 2 
Would to God the advice above, of reconciling men 
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at difference, would take effect in general, then would _ 


peace flouriſh, &. 2 8 
I remaia your friend, 


Jerem. Peaceable, 
LETTER XXXI. j 


From a gentleman to- a gentlewoman, to beg pardon 
"+ * na for an offence, N oe 
Madam, 


IS in vain to contend with my judge, and chere - 
fore, -tho' I know my fault bas been aggravated 
beyoad what it could juſtly bear, yet I will rather ſub- 
mit myſelf to your ſentence than go about to extenuate 
my crime: & am guilty enough that 1 have offended 
you tho' Fnever deſigned it; and when you have done 
yourſelf juſtice, by iofliftiog upon me what you think ÞB 
merit for my offence, than I will plead my innocency,. 
and let you know I always was ſo far from ſaying any. 
thing that might reflect upon your fame, that in my o- 
Pinion, not innocence i tſeif is more unſpotted, or can 
unſullied ſnow appear more white : tis true, I am guilty 
to give you ground to think 1 have offended; bat my 
offence is my misfortune: rather than my fault. But, 
Madam, what if I appeal from your feverer juſtice to- 
your mercy? 1 koaow you are not inexorable, nor did: 
you ſuck the breaſts of wolves and tygers : and fince- 
there's ſo much ſweetneſs in your eyes, there needs matt 
be ſome pity ia your heart, at leaſt fo far as to forgive: 
> poor repenting criminal. And ſince you are ſuck a. 
bright idea of the author of all goodneſs, you cannot, 
bur, like him. delight in ſhewing mercy. I ſhall hence · 
forth enCeavour to be like Czfar's wife, not only free- 
from guilt, but from {uſpicion : and further, ſhall, toe 


- & 


ute my offence, temaig 
Tour truly ſorrowful, 
Aud much afflicled bumble ſervant; 


Koger Begpardom. 
<6. get. Degpar 
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STR, | | 
F Received your letter, and muſt let you know, that 
whatſoever reflects upon my fame (which is far 
dearer to me than my life) tho' at the moſt remote di- 
ſtance, is witat 1 cannot but think a fault, and therefbre 
know not how you can be innocent ; and, indeed, to 


Fam inclined to believe, that in what you-ſaid; you de- 
figned no injury to me: and thatit was a crime of in- 
advertence rather than of malice. And for that reaſon: 
upon your profeſſion of repentance, I freely pardon you; 
but charity itſelf does not in join me to hug the man F 

don in my boſom: you · muſt not expect therefore to 
pr nts” tothe former freedoms you-enjoy'd, ſince 
> you have made ſo il an ufe of em, till you have given- 


ntance. And tho I-pardon this your firſt offence, yet 
i you ſhould relapſe into you former follies, you muſt- 
expect a much ſeverer treatment: for then I ſhall no+ 
more elleem mylſelf;.as I now de, 
85 Tour reconcied fricud to ſerve you, 
Sarah Forgivewell 


L ET TER xxxXIV. 


From a gentleman to his miſtreſs, who ſeeing no hopes: 
| _ "of ſhccebs, reſpeRfully withdraws: his fair 


Madam, | | . p -. ON i 

Make no doubt but this will be the welcomeſt letter: 

that you ever received from me; for it comes to 
aſſure you, that it is the laſt trouble you will ever have 
from me. Nor ſhould 1 Have fo long with-tield from 
you this ſatis faction, had not the hope your brother 
gave me, chat in time I might meet with a-happier fate, 
made me willing to try every way to obtain your fa- 


plead your innocence, is to accuſe me of injuſtice, in. 
char ging you · witti a crime; but from what you write, 


fome more ſubſtantial proofs of the oy of your re- 


F 
| 
| 


' 
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your. But 1 ſee all the hopes giver me by his kind 
conſideration for me, and thoſe that my own preſum- 
tion have made me entertain, are in vain ; and I will 
therefore rid you ot ſo troubleſome an importuner, hav- 
ing nothing to offer now but my ardent wiſhes for your 
Rappineſs, and theſe, Madam, I vill purſue you with to 5 
my liſe's lateſt date. | HA - 

May you; whenever you ſhall change your condition, 
meet with a heart as paſſionately, and as ſincerely de- 
voted to you as mine! and may you be happy for ma- 
ny, very many years, in the man you can honoar with 
your love: for, give me leave to- ſay, Madam, that in 
this my end will be in part anſwered, becauſe it was 
molt ſincerely your happineſs F had in view, as well as 
my own, when 1 preſumptuouſly hoped, by contribut- 
ing to the one to ſecure the other. 1 am, Madam, with 
the higheſt veneration, | 
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Your. moſt obedient.humble ſervant.. 
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From a father to a daughter in ſervice,, on hearing of 
her maſter's attempting her virtue. \ 


My dear d:vghter, 

Uaderſtand,. with great grief of heart; that your mas 

iter has made ſome attempts on your vit tue, and yet 
that you ſtay with him, God grant that you have not 
already yielded to his baſe defires | For when once 2 
perſon has ſo far forgotten what belongs to himſelf, or 
his character, as to make fuch an attempt, the very con · 
tinuance with him, and in his power, aod under the ſame 
roof, is an encouragement for him to profecute his 
figns. And it he carries it better, and more civil at * 
ſent, it is only the more certainly to undo you when he 
attacks you next. Conſider, my dear child. 


acks your repu» 
tation is all you. have to truit to. And if you have not 


already, which God forbid ! yielded to him leave it. 
net to the hazard of another tempration, but come a. 
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61 LETTERS 


_ way rely (as you- ought to have done on ar o 
motion) at the command of 


| Youy grieved and indulgent fathers 


LETTER XXXVi. 
The davphter's ſom, 


Honoured Sir, 

Received your letter pefterday, and am ſorry ſtays 

ed a moment in my maſter's oule 2 vile at» 
tempt- But he was fo full of his promiſes of never of- 
— the like again, that I hoped 5 might believe bim: 
nor have | yet ſeen any thing to the contrary : but am 
fo much convinced, that 1 ought to have done as ** 
fay, that I have this day or, the houſe, and hope to 


be with you ſoon after you will have received this let» 
nc. I am 
Your dutiful davghter, 


® 


F 
Neel a Te ES FR | 


PRECEDENTS in Law and Buſineſs, that all young 
men ought to krow and be acquainted with, 


Superſcyiptiops for Letters, 


E * the king, or, To the kiog's moſt excellent ma- 
jeſty. 3 . 
To the queen, or, To the queen's molt excellent ma- 

1 | 3 
ig: the prince, or, To his royal highneſs. Ta the 
princeſs, or, To her royal highaeſs. | 

And in cafe to the lords ſpiritual, viz. To his grace 
the lord archbiſhop of Canterbury; To the right reve» 
nend father in God, &c. The ſame to the archviſhop of 
Vork. If to the other biſhops, To the right reverent 
father in God, Archibald lord-biſhop of, &c, And to the 
inferior clergy, To the reverend doctor, &c. To the 
veverend: Mr, &. 


Fo write to temporal lords, viz, 

To his grace the duke of 

Fo the right honourable the mar quis — = 

To the right honourable the carl of ————— 

To the right hon urable the 'ord viſcount ——— 

To the right honourable-the lo d 2 

All the ſons of the nobility, tho“ not the immediate 

heirs, are to he digrified with the titſe of hanourabley, 
as their due by birth · right. And to a knight and baro- 
net by virtue of his patent, the title of honaurable and 
right wor(hipfal's given. As likewiſe the former to 
knight, and worſhipful to an eſquire. 3 
Every privy.counſetlor; though not a nobleman is ſtil 
ed right hooourable : all ambaſſadors have the flile of 
gxcellency,. as like ways hath the lord lieutenant of lre- 
land, and the captain general of his maje(ty's' forces hen 
ia being; or has the mayor of London, during his may- 
Stay, a led tule than right honourable; and the fhie« 


— 
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64 I Of Wills and Teſtaments; 2 
- riffs, during their office are (tiled right worſhipful; nor 


= 
3 
* _ 
* 
— 
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does any thing lefs than the title of 'eſquire extend to 
the mayors of any corporation during their office, + 


Directions for the beginning of Letters, 
fy. 


O the king, Sir, ot, May it pleaſe your men 
e your 


To the queen, Madam, or, May is plea 
„„ * 
To the prince, Sir, or, May it pleaſe your royal 
highneſs. E 
To a duke, My lord, or, May it pleaſe your grace. 
To a duchefs, Madam, or, May it pleaſe your grace. 


To a marquis, My lord, or, May it pleaſe your lord - 


ſhip. I 
| To a marchioneſs, Madam, or, May it pleaſe your 
Ldyſhip. 4 HE 1 
| To an earl, viſcount, or baren, Right honourable, or, 
May is pleaſe your lordſhip - In viſcouar or viſcounteſs, 

ſound not the / in the firlt ſyllable. . 
To a coumeſs, viſcouateſs, or baronneſs, Madam, or, 


Right honourable, or, May it pleaſe your lady ſhip. 


To a knight, Sir, or, Right worſkipfal; and to his 


lady, Madam, or, May it pleaſe your ladyſhip 


To a mayor, juſtice of peace, eſquire, &c. Sir, or, 
May it picaſe your worſhip, _ ä 

At ſubſcribing your name ead with the ſame title you 
began with. As, My lord, Your lordſhip's, &c. 


2 Of Wills and Teſtamenu. 0 


A Will, according to the common acceptation, is the 


£ A declaration of a perſon's mind or intent, in rela- 
tion to what he would have done after his death. The 


common law calls that a will, whereby lands and tene- 


ments are deviſed j but when it concerns only chattles, 


Go vis, moveables or what is not inheritable, it is.cailed- a 
. teſtaqent; where lands are given by will it is termed a 
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deviſe; and where goods and chattles, commonly term 
ed aperſonal eſtate; are bequeathed, it is called a legacy, 4 
Deviſes of land, &c. mult be in writing, fipned by the 2 
deviſor or perſon giving, generally called the teſtator, 
or ſome perſon by his expreſs direction, in the prefence 
of three credible witneſſes, If a perfonal eſtate of above 
the value of thirty pounds be bequeathed by word of 
mouth, which the law calls a nuncupative wall, it muſt 
be likewiſe done in the preſence of three witneſſes, - * 


3 
FORM of a WILL. 


N the name of God, Amen. |, A. B. of, &c. being 3 

thro? the abundant mercy and goodneſs of God, tho” 
weak in body, yet of a ſound and perfect underſtand- 
ing and memory, do conſtitate this my laſt will and teſta- 
ment, and deſire it to be received by all as ſuch: in- 
frimir, moſr humbly bequeath my foul to God; my 
Maker, beſeeching his moſt grativus acceptance ol it, 
throꝰ the all ſufficient merits and mediation of my moiſt 
compaſſionate Redeemer, Jeſus Chriſt, who gave bimſelf 
to be an attonement for my fins, and is able to ſave, to 
the uttermoſt, all that come unto God by him, ſeeing hg. 
ever liveth to make interceſhon for them, and who, 'b 
truſt, with not re me, a returning penitent ſinner, when 
Fcome to him for merey; in this hope and con Y 
I render up my ſoul with comfort, humbly beſeeching 
the molt bleſſed and glorious Trinity, one God molt ho · 

, moſt merciful and gracious, to prepare me forthe 
time of my diffolution, and then to take me to himſelf. 
into that peace and reſt, and incomparablefelicity, which 
he has prepared for thoſe that love and fear his holy - 
name, Amen, bleſſed be God. Imprimis, I give my body 
to the earthꝭ from whence it was taken, io-tultaſſurange - -. 
of its reſurrection from-thence at the laſt day: as fr 
my. burial I deſire it may be decent, without pomp, 
Rate, at the diſcretion of my dear wife, and my exec 
tors hereaſter named, who, , doubt not will manage it 
with all requiſite prudence. As to my worldly eſtate, I 
will and poſitively order, That all my debts be paid M 
Lem, give to my dear and losing wife, for term of life, 42 
tus houſe wherein 1 no. d well, with alb the farnnuca - if 
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WIELS 
and the lands and tenoments that ly about it; and after 
her death, to my only ſan G. and his heirs and aſligng 
for ever; to whom I leave alſo, from the time of my 
death, my other two eſtates ſituate in the pariſh of F. 
he paying to each of his ſiſters, D. and F. 50. And q 
i he die before them, and without iſſue, then his land 7 
(all bat the value of 5000). which: | freely impower him 
to diſpoſe of as he hall think fit) ſhall deſcend, and de- 
long to thoſe my two daughters. My poor deb 
tors, who owe me ſome {mall matters, which, becauſe * 
they are in lou · condition, and not well able to pay them, N 
I freely remit them all, forgiving ſuch my debtors, as I ; 
| defire God ' ſhould forgive my debts for Chriſt's fake. k 
give Cl. to be diſtributed according to the diſcretion of 
my executors, among ſuch of my neighbours of this pariſh 
&@ they ſhall apprehend moſt to want ſuch affiſtance, but 
who do not at preſent receive alma, nor have any allow» 
ance from the pariſh. I give 30/, towards the good 
work for teaching poor children to read, and to ſay their 
eatechiſm, in charity ſchools. The ſpall remainder of 
any ellate I give to my very good friends and dear and 
kind relations, G. R. and L. O. to be divided equally 
detween them : and do conſtitute them executors of this 
my laſt will and teſtament, and truſtees for my wife and 
ebiidren. In witneſs whereof, I have hercunto ſet my 
band and ſeal, the 2d day of June, in the year of que 
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Lord, 1762. MY 

n A. B. (L. S.) bere I rake 

- Witneſs, T. B. of my ſeal, and do declare 
R. B. teſtament, | : 


L perſed health (praiſed be God) do make this my 

it will and teſtament as followeth. Inprimiis, I give 

to my daughter L. M. 200 pounds of, Oc. Item, | give 
to my daughter C. M. 500 pounds of like lawful mone 
nad the box in the room where | ly, marked (P. Q. 

| and all the linen therein, with ſore other goods, and 

the reſt and reſidue of my goods and chattles, avd per- 


focal elta. alter peyment of my debt, legacies, and 
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| WILLS 
era expenccs;; and unto my forS. M. whom 1 male 
ole executor of this my laſt will and teſtament. 1 give, 
demiſe, aod begueath to him and his heirs, all, and eve 
ry my meſſuages, lands, tenements. and hereditaments 
xp rom aach whereſcever, which | alſo charge with 
the payment of my ſaid legacies. In witneſs whereof 
have bereunto ſet my hand and ſeal, the 23d day of 
Inne, and in tbe year of our Lord, 2762 5 
Sealed, publiſhed. and de- 
clared. by the above nan» 
ed A. M. for and as his 
ki will and teſtament, 
in the preſence of uz 
A. 8. C. D. E. P. 


Os ſervat ion. caneurniag uili and teftaments. 


"1. — ſigns and ſeals a will, is to do it in 
| the pre of three witneſſes, who are to-ſet their 
hands to it (not under three] and i is not much matey 
whether the witneſſes hear the will read or no, ſo as they 
hear the party ſay he acknowledgeth. that writing tobe 
his will to which he ſet his hand and ſeal ; for if they 
did hear it read, it cannot be ſuppoled that they can re- 4 
member the contents thereak A man abave fourtees = 
years of age may make a will of his goods, and a woman. | 
above tweive, but neithet enn will, their lands unit 

twenty one years, . fy 1 
If a man dies without a will, and leaves both free» 4 
lands and, goods, bis wife will have the third part ofthe 4 
profits of the land, during her life, and the third part of = 
the goods for ever ; and the next of kin to the husband 
the other to third parts. But he chat makes @ will, and 
leaves his wife à cestain ſan to be paid her yearly; dun- 2 
ing her life, by his executac, ſhou}d- alſo give; her ſome. 4 


of his moveable goods. | 4 
If man dies without a will figned and ſealed, lea w- 1 
ing many children, the eldeit ſon claims all the land 3 1 
4 2 * daugtuery, only, they wilt be co · beiro a 4 
free |. . I p< 1 14:0 3 

- Copy bold land is not given by will, but paſſed b 

lar ted der in courts © © | 2 * 1 
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9 Letters of Attorney; 4 
To will lands to F. F. for ever; or to G. H ˖ and his Y 
aſhgns, this is bat for life; but I give and demiſe unto 
E. F. his heirs and aſſigas for ever, ſo G. H. may ſell 
it, | - 5 , k 


The word executor, is the name given to him that is 
to ſee the will performed]; but if it be a woman, ſhe is 
called in the will executrix, 3 
Set your honſe in order while you are in health,  . © 
For a (will) teſlament is of force after men are dead, 
4% Heb ix. 19. but net before. 
For if a man hath ſealed his will and delivered it to 


a friend to keep, he may make another, which makes the 
former will void. 


The FORM of a LETTER of ATTORNEY, to exe- 
©. cute a particular buſineſs,” 
Ker all men by theſe preſents, that 1,- A B. of 
C. ia the country of D, yeoman, for divers good 
cauſes and conſiderations, me hereunto moving, have 
made, ordaine d, conſtituted and appointed, and by theſe 
nts, do make, ordain, conſtitute, and appoint my 
truſty friend 1 K, of L, gent. my true and Jawful attor- 
ney, for me, in my name, and io my uſe, to aſk, demand 
_ recover and receive of, and from B C, of, &c. the ſum of 
| ©c. giving, and by theſe preſents, granting to my laid 
attorney, my ſole add full power, and authority, to take 
purſue, and follow ſuch legal courſes for the recovery, 
receiving, and obtaining of the ſame, as I myſelf might 
or could do, were I perſopally preſent ; and upon 'the 
receipt of the ſame, acquirtances or other ſufficient diſ- 
charges for me, and in my name, to make ſiga, ſeal and 
deliyer ; as alſo one or more attorney or attorneys under 
him to ſubſtitute and appoint, and again at his pleaſure \ 
to revoke ;and farther to do, perform and finiſh forme, 
and in my name, all and ſingular thing or things, which 
ſhall or may be neceſſary, touching and concerning the 
3 183 as fully, thoroughly and entirely, as I the 
> 4ad A B, in my own perſoo might, or could do in or 
& -- . about the ſame: ratifying, allowing, and . confirming 
” _ whatſpever my ſaid attorney ſhall lawfully do, or cauſe 
bl = - fo be done; in and about the execution of the premiſea 
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| ters of Attorney. | 
by virtue of NN In witneſs whereof, I — 
hereunto ſet my hand and ſeal, the 12th day of Septem · 
: ber, in the 2d year of the reign of our ſovereign lord 
* George III. by the grace of God king of Great Britain, 


&c, and in the year of our Lord 1762. 


Revocation of a Letter of Attorney. 


3 NOW all men by theſe preſents, that whereas 1 

1 0 ia the county of yeoman, 
4 upon the truſt and confidence which I had in 
4 of gent. by letter of attorney under my hand and 
ſeal, bearing date— -, did make, ordain, conſti- 
Lv tute and appoint the fad my law ful attorneys 
= for me, and in my name, and to my ule, to ask demand, 
| 


recover and receive, of and from ———— of. 
bookſeller, the ſum of, as thereby more at 
large may appear: now know ye that l the ſaid , 
4 for divers good cauſes and conſiderations me hereunto 
| moving, have, and by theſe preſents do revoke, diſanull 
and make void the {aid letter of attorney and all power 
and authority, therein to him the ſaid given. 

In witneſs, &c. . 


Indenture for an Apprentice. 


d indenture witneſſeth — oor of 
———, &c, doth put himſelf apprentice t 
ſhcemaker, to learn his art or myſtery, and with him 
after the-manner of an apprentice to ſcrve, from the day 
of the date hereof for and during the term of ſeven,years A 
next eniving ; during all which term, the ſaid appren- _ 
tice, his ſaid maſter faithfully ſhall ſerve, his ſecrets keep 
and all his lawful. commands every where gladly do; 
he ſhall do no damage to his maſter, nor ſes it to be 5 
done by others, without letting or giviog notice thereof A 
to his ſaid maſter: he ſhall not waſte his maſter's goods, 
nor lend them unlawfully to any. He ſhall not conſmit 
fornication, nor contract matrimony during the ſaid 
term; he ſhall not play at cards, dice or any other un- 
lawful, game, whereby his maſter may be damaged with 
his own goods or the good of others; he (hall got ad 
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cent hid day or vight from bis ſaid maſter's ſervice 


" wnlawhully; nor haunt ale houſes, taverns, or play - 


Houſes ; but in all things bebave himſelf as a faithfal ap» 


Prentice, in the trade or myſtery he now falloweth ; and 


the ſaid maſter ſhall procure and provide for him ſuffici · 
ent meat, driok, apparel, lodging, waſhing and all other 


 meceffaries during the ſaid term. And for the true per · 


e of all and every the ſaid covenants and agree- 
ments, each of the ſaid parties bindeth himſelf unto the 
other firmly by theſe preſents. to witneſs whereof, they 
dave interchangeably ſet their hands and ſeals hereunto, 


wh 


muy de de or payable unto me: alſo all uch 
laties ſmort money, and all other monies and things 
-__ "_ Whatever; which now, or at any time hercafter is, or 
wall be &ve to me for my ſervice, or otherways in any 


of his majefty's ſhip or ſhips, trigates or veſſels: pivi 
by: granting unto my ſaid attorney tal! — 
whole power do take, purſue, and follow ſuch legal ways 
und courſes for dhe recovery, obtaining and diicharging 
Ge ſaid ſum and ſums of money, or any of them, as 1 
yſelf might, or could: do, were 1 perſonally preſem, 


ae ratify dee, and confrm d and 
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Wharfoe<er my ſaid attorney ſhall 83 do, or cauſe 
to de done, in and adou the execution of the premiles, 


by virtue of theſe preſents, in wanels, &c. 


A BOND. 


NOW all men by theſe preſents, That 1 (Robert 
Scott, of the county of Durham, merchant) am 
held, and firmly bouad unto (James Syms of Doncatter, 


in the county of York, Fiq. ) in the 2 of ¶ I'wo hun; 


dred) pounds of good and lawful money of Great Bris 
tain, to be paid to of * {aid (IL mes Syms) his heirs. ex- 
ecutors, adminiſtrators or aſſigas: to which payment, 
well and truly to be made, i bind myſelt, my heirs, ex- 
ecutors, r Nen or aſſigns, firmly by theſe pre- 
leots. . Sealed with my ſeal. Dated the (d day of 
ave) in the ad year of * reign of our ſovereign lord 
— the third) by the grace of God, king of Great 
tain, France and wg defender of the faith, and 


ja the year of our Lord God (One thoaland feveo bar: 
gred and fixty two.) 


The CONDITION, 


HE condition of this obligation is ſuch, that if the 
above bounden (Robert Scott) his heirs, execu-- 

tors or adminiſtrators, do well and truly pay — 

to be paid, unto the above mentioned (James Syme) his 

executors, adminiſtrators, or affigns, the fal lum of (one . 

hundred pounds} with lawful intereſt for the ſame, of 

| and lawful money of Great Britain, on the (firſt 

AS amp Bees ;) enſuing the ite hereof then this 

vo | 


oblig . 
Sealed and delivered being - 
ficſt legally ſtamped - s Robert sen. 
bteleace of | F. G. 
H. ts 


r When 2 bod t is given js onflecation of he bes. 
toe received, the bond always to be made for double 
the value in the condition, 


What is to be varied; and made agreeable to the-cir- 


| cumſtances be fore you, @ in ole wards inſerted * 


tween . 1 
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A A Condition to ſtand to the Award of Atbitrators, 


JF cor of this obligation is ſuch, that if the 
= | above-bounden { James Sly of Newcaſtle, merch. 
ant) his heirs, executors and adminiſtrators, and ever 
of them, do and ſhall in all things, well and truly ſta 
to, obey, abide by, perform, fulfil, and keep the award, 
order, arbitrament; final end and determination of (An- 
_ . drew Mills and James Mills, of Brifto). merchants) ar- 
 - bitrators indifferently named, elected. and choſen, as 
well on the part and behalf of the above bounden 
James Sly) as of the above named ( James Syms) to 1 
arbitrate, award, order, judge, and determine of and 75 
concerning all manner of actions, cauſes and cauſes of ac- 2 


- tions, ſuits. bills, bonds, ſpecialities, judgments, execu- 
tions, extents, accompts, debts, dues, ſum and ſums of Y 
money, controverſies, treſpaſſes, damages and demands, 5 


hatſaever, at any time or times heretofore had, made, 
moved, brought, committed, ſued, proſecuted, done,. 
ſuſſered committed, or depending by or between the 
Maid parties, ſo as the award be made, and given up in 0 
. © writing, under their hands and feals ready to be delive- 
red to the ſaid parties on or before the ( | 
next enſuing the date above mentioned: ) but if the ſaid 
arbitrators do not make ſuch award, of and concer- 
ning the iſes, by the time aforeſaid; that then if 
the ſaid (James Sly) his heirs, executors and admini- 
ſtrators, for his and their parts and behalf, do io all 
things well and truly to, obey, abide, perform, 
fulbl, and keep the award, order, arbitrament, umpi- 
rage, ſinal end and determination of (John Jack of 
Lincoln, Eiq;) umpire indiflerently choſen between the 
| two parties, to end the {aid matter anddifferences, ſo 
as the laid umpire do make his award and umpirage of, 
and concerning the premiſes, and deliver the lame in 
writing under his hand and ſeal. to the parties, on or 
before the Cc day of ) next enſuing the date 
above laid, then this obligation to be void, or elſe to re» 
main in ſull force. | | 
- Sealed and delivered (be- | SER ; 
+++ ing legtly Namped)ia James Sly, (l. 8) 
, preſence of, &c. «oh 5 * ax» +. 7 n 


0 
Precedents in Law. „ 
Note, Both the parties are in this caſe to be mutually 
bound, mutatis mutandit; and if there be no umpire 


admitted of, the latter part of the condition, beginning 
{But if the ſaid arbitrators} is to be omitted. 


The Form of an Umpirage of Award. 


O all people, to whom this preſent writing ſhall 
come; 1 (John Jack of Lincolin, Eſq ;) umpire, 
mdifferemly choſen between ¶ James Slight, and John Fox - 


5 of London, merchants) ſend greeting; Now know ye. 


that I the ſaid (John Jack) haviog deliberately heard. 
conſidered, and underſtood the griefs, allegations, and 
proofs of both the ſaid parties; and being willing, as 
much as in me lieth, to ſet the ſaid parties at unity and 
good accord, do by theſe preſents, arbitrate, award, or- 
der, deem, decree and judge, that the ſaid (James Slight) 
his executors, adminiſtrators, or aſſigns, do, and ſhall 
well and truly pay, or cauſe to be paid unto the ſaid 
(John Fox) his executors, admioiſtrators, or aſſigna, the 
fum of ( J] of lawful money of Great 
Britain, on the ( day of ) next enſuing the date 
of theſe preſents; and that upon payment there of, the 
faid (James Slight and John Fox ) ſhall, at their own 

roper colts and charges, ſeal, ſubſcribe, and as their 
everal acts and deeds, deliver each to the other, a ge- 
neral releaſe in writing, ot all matters, actions, ſuits, 
cauſes of actions, bonds, bills, covenants, controverſies, 
and demands whatſoever from the beginning of the 
world to the {ſixteenth day of July laſt paſt) and in the 


(2) year of our ſovereign lord (George III.) king of 


Great Britain, &c- In witneſs whereof I have hereun- 


to ſet my hand and ſeal, the (25th day of June 1762) 


Sealed and delivered {be- 


ing duly ſtamped) in John Jack. [L. S. 
preſence of c. ä hs 


A Letter of Licerice to a Debtor. 


O all people, to whom this preſent writing ſhall. 
cone; we whoſe names are hereunder ſubſcrib- 
ed, and ſeals affixed, creditors of D. F. of Briſtol, mer> 
D . 
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chant] ſend greeting. Whereas the ſaid [D. F.] on - 


the day of the dare of theſe preſents, is indebted unto us 
leverally, in divers conſiderable ſums of money, which 
at preſent he is not able to ſatisfy unto us, without re» 
ſpite, and time to be given wnto him for the payment 
thereof; Know ye therefore, That we the ſaid creditors, 
for divers good cauſes and conſiderations, us thereunto 
moving, have given ard granted, and bv theſe preſents, 
do give and grant unto the ſaid [D. F] our ſure and ſaſe 
conduct and free licence, that the ſaid LO. F. ] ſhall, 
anal may ſafely come and go. and reſort unto us, and e- 
very one · of. u his (aid creditors, to compound and take 
order with us, and every one of us ſor all and every of 
our ſaid debis, and to go about any other buſineſs to a» 
ay other perſon or perſons whaiſoerer. without any 
trouble, foit, arre!t, attachment, or other moleſtation 
to be offered or dore to him the ſaid [D. F. ] his 
wares goods, monies, or other merchandizes whaiſoe- 
ver, by. us, or any of us, or by the heirs, executors, ad- 
miniltrators, partners, or-aſhpns of us, or any of us. or 
by our, or any of our mean or procurement, to be 
ſought or procured to be done, from the day of the date 
hereof, unto the ſull end and term of [ene whole year] 
next. enſuing. And we the ſaid creditors, whoſe names 
are here under written, do hereby covenant and grant, and 
every one of us for his own part, his executors and ad · 
miniſtrators covenanteth and granteth, io and with the 
gaid [D. F.] that if any trouble, wrong, damage, or in- 
jury ſhall be done unto him the ſaid [D. F.] either in 
his body, goods, or chatiles, or any of them, within the 
laid term of [one year] next coming after the date here- 
of, by us. or. any of us, his ſaid creditors, or by any o- 
ther perſon or perſons, by or through the procurement, 
conſent, or knowledge of vs,-or any of us, contrary to 
the true intent and meaning of this our preſent wntiog 
of ſafe conduct, that then the ſaid D. F.] by virtue of 
theſe preſents, ſhall be diſcharged and acquired forever 
towards and againſt him and them of us, bis and our 
heirs, executors, adminiſtrators, partners, or aſſigns,and 
-gyery one of them, by whom, and by whoſe means, he 
ſhall be arreſted, troubled and attached, or damnified, 


of all manner of .aftivns, luits, gquaricls, debta, and de» 


Precedents in Law. 75 | 
werds, either in law or equity, from the beginning of 
the world, to the tay of the date hereof z in withels 


wh. recf, we | ave hereunto ſet our hands and ſeals the 
' Lforrth day of July] Anno Domini 17622 


Sealed and delivered ' be · A. C. L. S. 
ing firſt duly famped) Ci. D. L. S. 
4a preſenee cf, Vc. E. F. LL. S. J 


A BILL of SALE 


TJ NOW all peroſn: whom ft may concern, That . 

[ Jcl-n Trader of Kendal, in the county of Weſt- | 
moreland, weaver] for and in conſideration of rhe ſum of x 
| ene hundred pounds] of lawful money of Great Britain, | 
| 
| 
' 


to me in hand paid, by {Daniel Dike vf London, Eſq; ] 
the receipt whereof I do hereby acknowledge, have bar- 
gained, fold, and delivered, and by theſe preſents, ac - 
«cording to the due form of law, do bargain, fell, and 
deliver unto the ſaid [Daniel Dike] forty pieces of Ken» 
dal cctton, one hundred pairs menos hoſe, fifty 'womens 
do. fifteen boys do. ſealed up with my ſeal, To have and 
to hold the ſaid bargained premiſes, unto the ſaid [Das 
rel Dike] his executors, adminiftrators, and aſſigns fore - 
ver. And | the ſaid John Treder] for myſelf, my exe» 
-cu'ors and adminiſtrators the ſaid bargained premiſes un- 
"2 to the ſaid [ Daniel Dike] his execvtors, adminiſtrators 
ii and aſſigas, againſt all perſons, ſhall and will warrant, and 
for ever defend, by theſe premifes: [If the bargained 
- premiſes be redeemable, by a limited time, a proviſo of 
this rarvre is added. ] Provided cevertheleſs, that if I 
F the ſaid John I radet j my executors, ad miniſtrators ane 
aſſigas, or aoy of us, do and ſhall well and truly pay. or 
caule to be paid unto the ſaid [ Daniel Pie] his execus 
#018, adminiſtrators, or aſſigns, the ſum of [one hundred 
and three pour ds] as principal and interelt, lawful mo- 
ney-of Great Britam, on the ſthirtieth of October, next 
enſuing the date hereof] for redemption of the bargain - 
ed premiſes; then this preſent bill of ſale ſhall be void, 
and of no affe &: but if default be made in vie pey- 
went of the ſaid Cone hundred and three pounds | in ae 
ot in the u holt, contrary to the manner-and form afore + 
{aid, that theo it ſhall remain and be in full force and 
7 Da. 
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virtue: in witneſs whereof, 1 have hereunto ſet my 

band and ſeal, the [twenty ſixth day of June) in the 
year of our Lord T1762] DP. 

Sealed and delivered, &c. John Trader. [L. S.] 


A general Releaſe. 


NOW all men by theſe preſents, That 1 Thomas 
Stivens of London, . grocer | have remiſſed, releaſ- 
ed, and for ever quitted claun, and by theſe preſents, 
do fer me, my heirs, executors and adminiſtrators, re- 
miſe, releaſe, and for ever v claim, unto ¶ Jeremiah 
Bucks, citizen and mercer of London | his heirs, execu · 
tors and adminiſtrators, all and all manner of «tions, 
_ Cauſes and cauſes of actions, ſuits, bills, bonds, writings 
. obligatory, debts, dues, duties, accompts, ſum and ſums 
of money. judgments, executions, ex'ents, quarrels; 
controverſies, treſpaſſes, damages and demands u hat ſo- 
ever, both in law and equity, or otherways howſoever, 
which againſt the ſaid [Jeremiah Bucks] I ever had, 
now have, and which I, my heirs, executors and admi- 
niſtratots, ſhaIl or may have, claim, challenge or demand 
for or by reaſon or means of any matter, cauſe or thing, 
from the beginning of the world, to the day of the date 
of theſe preſems : in witneſs whereof, I have hereunto 
ſet my hand and ſeal, the-[twelfth day of july] and in 
the year of our Lord | 1762.] 
Signed, ſealed and delivered Ibe · 


in ſull legally ſtamped] Cc. Tho. Stivens, [L.$.] 
Of Wives, Children and Servants. 


HE woman, at her marriage, becomes wholly the 
1 man's, together with all her moveable goods, and 
if goods be given to a married woman, they immediate» 
ly become her husband's : ſhe carnot let, ſet, fell, give 
away, or alienate any thing without her husband's con- 
"ſent, not her very apparel, which at her husband's de- 
| ceaſe gaes to the executor. or adminiſtrator of her huſ- 
bend (excepting her neceſſary apparel) which with.the 
ce nlent of her husband, ſhe may give by will, not other- 
ways in oar Engliih laws. 1 ˖ 
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The wife, after her husband's death, having nojoin- 
ture ſettled before marriage, may cffallenge the third 
part of his yearly rents of free-lands; for her life; and 
alſo the thicds of the rears ot ſuch free lands as he fold 
in his life time, if ſhe did not conſent to a fine ; but ſhe 
can claim no thirds of ſuch lands as her husband' buys 
when he has fold them again, and dieth, if he puts ano- 
ther perſon's name in the deed beſide himſelf, when he 
bought them. But if her husband dieth without a will in 
writing, leaving no child, ſhe will claim the thirds, as a+ 
bore, and a third part of the goods for ever, and the 
other two thirds go to the next of his kindred, 

But if ſhe be the wife of a freeman of the city of Lon · 
don (he dying without a will, leaving no child, as be- 
fore) ſhe will challeoge by law, three parts of four of 
her husband's goods and chattles, and one third of the 
profits of his free-lands for life, the goods forever. By 
a late act of parliament perfons ſiace made free are not 
bound by this law. 8 

The husband muſt anſwer to his wife's faults; if ſhe 
wrong another by her tongue, or by treſpaſs, he mult 
make ſatis faction; and pay the debts that ſhe cauleth, 
except he did before give notice; that they ſhould not 

truſt her, This is ditputable, 

A woman cannot hope to have the thirds of her huſ- 
band's land, which he mortgaged before marriage, till 
the nzoney's paid, and the mortgage be cancelled. 

A man and wife are joint purchaſers of land, to them 
and their heirs and the ſurvivors, and heits; and if the 
husband dies, the wife may ſell the land without the 
conſent of their children | 

A woman that kills her husband is to be burnt alive 


If a wife brings forth a child, begottea by another 
before marriage, but born after marriage, the husbacd 
muſt own the child as heir at law. | 


A wife cannot be a witneſs for, or againſt her hul- 
band, they two being but one in law. | 
If a wife brings forth a child duriag her husband's long 
abſence, thgugh it be ſome years, yet if he lived all the 
ume within this iſland, he muſt father that child; and 
if that child be her firlt born ſon, he ſhall inhcrit tae 


8 3 


2 * 


78 Precedents in Law, | 
* busband's eſtate, if intailed, or left without a will, This 
has been lately tried. and decided otherwiſe. | 

A woman that doth not hear of her husband for ſeren 
years together may marry another man, 

If a woman have no ſons, but daughters, the lan ls, as 
well as goods, are equally divided among the davug 1icrs; 
who are co heirs. f 

- Mao and wiſe are fo faſt joined by our law, that they 
may not be wholly parted by our law, by any agree- 
ment between themſelves : but only by the ſeatence of 
a proper judge, for adultery, Oc. 


Of Children, Sons and Daughters. 


Father may give all his eſtate (not intailedꝰ to any 
one child, the conſideration of whic: kee2s ſome 
Children in awe. s 

A fon kt the age of 14, may chuſe his puardian, be an 
executor, may conſent to mari iage (if not an apprentice) 
may, by will, give his goods and chatiles, and become 
bound in bonds, or coycoants for necefianes, foo), rai- 
ment. ſchooling, G : 
At the age of 15, be may be ſwora to his alle iance 
to the king. | 

At 21, be is laid to be of full age, may fell land, 
{which in ather countries is not till 25) when the hear 
of youth is ſome what abated, and they begin to be ſtay- 
ed in mind, as well as in growth. 

A daughter at ſever years may conſent to marry, tho 
the may afterwards difſcat; at vine ſhe may conſeat to 
a joĩature. i 
Ai 42, the is able to confirm her former conſent to 
marriage, and if ar that age the diſſeat not,ſhe is bound: 
ſhe may at that age make a will of her goods, an] be- 
come bound for neceſſ.ries, Oc. 

At 13 ſhe may receive her lands into her own hands, 
that are given, or fall to her. At 21 ſhe may let, ſell, 
or will her Jands. 4 

| The e'deſt fon inherits all his father's lands (if the 
father qed without a will) and to the younger ctaldren 
are diſpoſed goods and chatues, and commonly the ei- 
deſt lun's wite's portion, | 


Precedents is Law, & 19 8 ' | 
If a man marry a wife having free land, and ſhe Meth, 

leaving a child what is Wah to cry, tho” u dieth pre- 
ſently, the man ſhall have the lands for his life. | This 


is called, The courteſy of Eagland. 
Of Servants. 


Rdinary ſervants are hired commonly for a year 

{whereby they become inhabi- ants of that pariſh) 
at the end whereof they may be free (giving 3 months 
warning before) and may place themſelves with other 
maſters ; only it is accounted diſecourteous and uaſtiend- 
ly, to take another man's lervant, beſore leave given by 
his maſter ; and indiſcreet to hire a ſervant without a 
certificate ot his diligence and faithfulneſs, in the ſer · 
vice of his laſt maſter, or ſome what to his eſſect. 


Memorandum, That J, G. D. do certify, that J. B. 
the bearer hereof, hath been an honeſt and faithful ſer - 
vant unto me. Witne's my hand, the 4th of May, 1762. 


SHS 
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; Forms of Receipts, wa at Bills, &c. 
\ i neceflary to 8 underſtood in order to 
4 forming the man ot buſineſs. 


Various forms of acquittances, when an apprentice, or 
ſervant receives money for the ale of his maller, or 
employer, c. | 


 Eceived the 25th of July, 1762. of Mr Thomas 
Adams, Nine pounds twelve ſhillings, ſor my mas 


ter David Stone, on accompt, 
Per James Thompſon. 


L. 9 12. — 


D 4 


| bs orms of Acquittances. 


full payment 1 
1 th Per Matthew Burns, 


* 
— — 
* 


— 


\ "Rererved the 6th of September, 1762. of Henry Hol- 


load, Fifty eight pounds ten ſhillings and four pence, ia 
fot my maſter Andrew Jones, 


L.58104 


Received the 24th of Auguſt, 1762. of Mr James 
Johoſon and company, Two hundred pounds, for Mr 


. George Bedford and partners, 


— — Per Richard Simpſon. 


L. 200 — 


Received the 22d of February 1762. of the honour- 
able the united Eaſt India company, Four thouſand 


pounds ſixteen ſhillings and ſixpence, for Mr Engliſh 
and company, 


— Per Peter Spinks. 
L AO O 16 6 


— — — — 


Receixed the 26th of April, 1762. of the governor 
and company of the bank of England, Ten thouſand 


ſifty pounds eighteen ſhillings, for Thomas Caxton and 
COMPanys 


— —ů— [U— 


Received the 26th of June, 1762. of the wonhipful 
company of mercers, Eighty fix pounds for my father 


Chriſtopher Yates, | Pet Edward Lates. 


* Received the 24th of April, 2762. of Mr Richard | 
Foxcrait, Fitzzen pounds, for a quarter's rent due at 
_ Chriſtmas laſt, for my maſter George Gibbons, 


| — 


—— | Pex Iſaac Jobſon, 
Lig—=—= 7 


 —” — 
a _ 


— | Fer Edward Carters 
L 10,0;0 18— 


A 


pounds en accompt, 


1 K gp 0 
/ 


Forms of Acquittances, -. be 


Received the 14th of July, 1762. of Mr Lewis Arm- 
ſtrong, Thirty-five pounds eight ſhillings, in part of a 
bill of One hundred pounds, payable to Mr Simon Pure 
or order, due the 10th inſtant, | 
— Per Thomas Scot. 
L. 35 —— 


Received the 29th of February. 1762. of Mr Thomas 
Laurence, by order of Mr John Kent, the ſum of One 
hundred and fifty pounds fix ſhillings and ten pence, on 
account of Mr Nathaniel Combs, of Appleby: 1 ſay re · 


ceived formy maſters George Pye and partners, 


| Per Iſaac Taylors 
L. 150 06 10 _ 


— —V—¼ — 


Forms of Acquittances, upon receipt of money, by mas» 
{ters and men of buſiueſs themſelves, 


Eceived the 16th of June, 1762. of Meſſrs Tho» 
mas and George Simplons, Six hundred and forty 


Per William Burner. 
L. 640— — | 


Received the 4th of September, 1762, of the honou- 
Table William Parrot, Eiq; the ſum of Thiee hundred 
and fifty pounds, in full of all demands for ſelf and 


* 


- Per G eorge Dawſon. 
L. 3 5 © — — 


— — — 


- 


Received the 17th of Auguſt, 1762. of Mr James 
Sims, Thiity pounds in full for intere:t of twelve hun · 
dred pounds, due at Midſummer laſt, _ | I 

| Per Thomas Lo vthcr; 


L 30 — — 
> mmm 
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Received the 1944 of September, 1762. by the orden 
and for the uſe of Mr Benj imin Blundell, of Mr Ste- 
phen Carr, Ten pounds ten ſhillings, and allowed for 
taxes and repairs, one pound ten, together, the ſum of 
twelve pounds, in full for a quartet's rent, due at Mid- 
ſammer laſt, i 
— Per Joſeph Rentroll. 
L. 12 — —. 3 


—— - 


Received the 23d of June, 1762. of the executors 
of James late carl of Bath, by the hands of Mr John 
Thomſon, the ſum of Sixty five pounds twelve ſhillings, 
1 for my half year's anouity due at Lady - day 
a F 
— — Per Charles Stewards 
L. 65 — — 


Received tbe 1ſt of June, 1762. of Robert Pringle, 
Eſq; and the other owners of the ſhip Berwick, the 
fam of one hundred and eight pounds ten ſhillings, in 
full far cordage, tackle, and trimming, furniſhed the 
faid ſhip,” h 


— — | Per Andrew Shipwright. 


L. 108 Gm 


Promiſſory Notes by Banker's Apprentices 
and Servants. 


Briſtol, September 9th, 1962. 
Promiſe to pay the honourable Charles Snell, Eſq.; 
1 or bearer, on demand, Fifty pounds, 
| For Sit Richard Jones and partners, 
— — — Per Anthooy Timons. 
1. $d—— | | 


Co omow—ic ——— — —— — gn en — Ws nmol =" cry 


— 
625 ñũ4ò 2 ĩ¾ — 
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Forms of Promiſſory Notes. 83 


London, November 20th, 1762. 
I promiſe to pay the royal African company or bear · 
er, on demand, Four thouſand fix hundred and ſixty 
four pounds thirteen ſhillings and lixpence, for my ma- 
ſters George and James, 
— Per Adam Eve. 


L 4664 13 06 


Promiſſory Notes for a man's ſelf, - &c.. 


Promiſe to pay to Nathaniel Smith, or bearer, on 

demand, Nine hundred pounds, June 2d, 1762. 
— — — Per Thomas Hunt 
L. 9oo —— | es 
————— — — 


I promiſe to pay to the governorand company of the 
bank of England, Ten thouſand pounds, value received 
this 6th of June, 1762. for myſelf and partner, 


Per Iſrael Jack, 


E. 10, 000 — 


London, Auguſt 2d; 1762. 

I- promiſe to pay Mr Daniel Pope, Caſhier of his ma- 
jeſty's revenue of exciſe, or order, forty days after date, 
Five hundred and thirty pounds, value received, 
— Per Andrew Caſh, 
L. 530 — — : Is 


I promiſe to pay to Peter Paul, Eſq; or order, on de- 
mand Four hundred and ninety pounds, value received 
this 9th of: April, 1762, 

L 490 — 


Per Peter Vernon. 


I promiſe to pay to Francis Dove, Eſq; or order the 
ſum of ſixty pounds, on demand. aſter the receipt of a bill 
of exchange drawn-the th current, by George Trade, 
on Henry Henly of Northampton, mercer, for the likes 


le Bills of Debt. 


ſum payable to William Pack, Eſq; or order, which the 
laid Frances Dove has iadoꝛſed io me, this 25th of 


— Per james George. 
L. 60 — — | 


NOW all men by theſe preſents, That I Michael 
Pool of the county of Durham, gent. do own and 
acknowledge my ſelf juſtly to ſtand indebred to Alexan- 
der Anderſon of the county of York, haberdiſher, the 
juſt ſum of twenty four pounds, of good and lawful mo- 
fey of Great Britain, and which 1 do hereby promiſe 
to pay unto him the ſaid Alexander Anderſon, on the 
Gch day of April, next enſuing the date hereof. Witneſs 
my hand this 12th day of September, in the year of our 
Lord 1762. ” | 


Michael Pool, 

Agother, 
*Emerandum, That.I Thomas Bell, of the pariſh 
Y 4. of St Ambroſe, ſalter, do owe and am indebted 
to James Purves of the ſaid place, mercer, the ſym of 
Sixty pounds of good and lawful money of Great Bri- 
"tain, which ſum I promiſe to pay to the {aid James Pur- 


ves, his executors, adminiftrators, or aſligns, on or be- 


fore the 23d day of October next. In witneſs whereof. 


have hereunto ſet my hand and ſeal, the 27th day of 


June, in the year of our Lord. 1742, 
VIS | Thomas Bell. (L. S.). 

Signed, ſealed, and delivered, | 

(deiog ft legally ſtamped) 
in preience of John Thompſon, 
| Michael Wentwerth. 

A promiſſory note, mentioning order, is indor ſeable 
from one perſon to another, which is done by the pre- 
ſent poſſefſor's writiog his name on the back of it, and 
delivering it up to the party, to whom he intends to aſ- 
ſign over his property therein. 

. * The delivering up a promiſſoty note to the perſon wha 
. ſigned it, is à ſufficient voucher of it's being paid, nor is 
thzre need for writing a receipt thereon, 


| 
A. 


Promiſſory Notes. g 


Promiſſory notes, and book debts, if not legally de- 
manded in the ſpace of ſix years, cannot be recovered 
by law, upon the debtor's pleading the ſtatute, but they - - 
are recoverable in chancery. 

If you keep a promiſſory note on-demand, ia you: 
owa hands above three days, and the perſon it is u 
ſhould fail, the loſs will be your own; bur if he fail 
within three days, it will light in equity on the perſon. 
that paid. it you, 


| Promiſfory. Notes, 


Orrowed and received of John Derby, Eſq; Seven» 
ty pounds, which I promiſe . to · liun, or or- 
der, on demand. Witnels my hand this 29th of Sep- 
tembet, 1762. : 

— — Per Joſeph Jones. 
L. 70 00 


— : ——— — 


/ 
1 


Borrowed and received of Mr Timothy Truſty, Thir- 
ty pounds, which 1 promiſe to pay to him, or order, 
three months after date, Witnels my hand this 1 4th 
of Auguſt, 1762: 

— — Ber Roger Dods. 
L. 30 00 & 


—_—_ ——— 
/ 


1 promiſe to pay to James Forreſter, Eſq; or order. 
Tuo hundred p -.ads eighteen thillings, on demand, 
value received, Wimeſs my hand this 17th day of Ju- 


ly, 1762, a 
| Per, Roger Cook, 


L. 200 180 


— 
_ 


N. B. Obſerve in promiſſory Notes, that the value 
ꝛeceived is mentioned, or they are of no force, 


* 
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ARITHMETIC: 


Fter you are compleat in writing, you next pro- 
ceed iu arithmetic, the knowledge of which is ſo 
neceſſary, that ſcarce any thing in life, and nothing in 
trade can be done without it. 
And firſt of notauon and numeration. 
In notation we mult obſerve that all numbers may be, 
ard now generally are expreſſed by, or compoſed of the 
ten figures or chatacters following, viz. 


One, two, three, four, five, ſix, ſeven, eight, nine, cypher 
T 5 © J- 5 ''9 © 


| * Nine of theſe are called ſigniñcant figures, to diſtin- 


guiſn them from the cypher, which itſelf ſigniſies no- 
ching; but as it is placed (in whole numbers) ſerves to. 
increaſe the value of the next figure or figures that ſtand © 


| before it ; as 3 is but three; but before the cypher 


thus, 30, the 3 becomes thirty, &c. We are to 
note, that every one, or any of the above nine ſigures 
or digits have two values, one certain, and another un- 


Certain: the certain value is, when it ſtands alone by it · 


elk: the uncertain is, when joined or placed with other 


figures er cyphers : for when any one of theſe figures. 
ſands alone, it fignifies no more than its own ſimple vas 
ue: as $; is but five, 4 but four, 6 is but fix, and 3 no 
more than three, Cc. And this Is the certain value of 
a figure : but when another figure or cypher is annex 
ed, then they are increaſed in their value ten times: as 


"$z. or five units, ot ones, to five tens or fifty, 4 to 4 


rens or forty, 6 to 6 tens, or fixty, and 3.to 3 tens or 
thirty, as thus, 5 l, fiſty-one : 42, forty-two : 63. fix- 
ty-three; 34, thirty four, Oc. Again, if any of the 


* 
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faid ſigu es ſtand in the third place towards the left 
hand they then bgnify io many hundreds, as ſingly they 
expreſs units or ones, as 500 is five hundreds, 400 four 
hundreds, 600 fix hundreds, and 300 three hundreds, 
&c. If any of them poſſeſs the fourth place towards 
the left hand, they are ſo many thouſands as they con- 
tain units: and ſo any, or every figure increaſes by a 
tenfold proportion, from the right hand to the leſt, ac · 
cordiog to the place it is found: or ſtands in; fo that g; 
may be but tive, or fifty; five hundred, or five thou 
ſand ; in the firlt place, 5 ; in the ſecond, 50; in the 
third, 500. ; and in the tourth place, 3000, &c. 


2 The Numeratioa Table. 
= 8 y 
5 8 
* 
38. % 2 
E552 & 2 3 
3832 2 E : F 
24221 33 3 
53 8 578 32. 2 * 5 
32 2 as 79 
1 1 . JoJ 8 
8 2 8888 8883 8.2 3 8 8 
EEzEEncnzes, EY ES 
— — —— © GC— 
328 N | AAA A worn 
123456782012 123 456 789 O 
12345678901, 12 345 678 901 
12345678901 1 234 567 890 
b 123456789 123 456 789 
12345678 12.345 678 
12 34567 1 234 . 567 
12343564 "TS 
12345 1142 345 
1234 1234 
* 123 
12 12 
I 


88 ARITHMETIC, 
For the eaſier reading of any number, firſt get the 
words at the head of the table by heart; as units, tens, 
Rundreds, thouſands, &c. and applied thus, 75, five u- 
nits, five, and 5 tens, ſeventy, that is, feventy five. A- 
gain, 678 z 8 units, eight, 7 tens, ſeventy : and &hune 
dred, ſix hundreds, that is, ſix hundred ſeventy eight. 
Once more, 3466 : 6 units, fix ; 5, tens, fifty ; 4 hun- 
dted, four hundred; 3 thouſand, three thouſand ; to- 


gether three thouſand four hundred ſixty ſix. Read the 


4th line of the table downwards, viz. 123456789 ; here 


the valuation of the figures is from the right hand to the 


left, as 1 in the ninth place is hundreds of millions, but 
to be read from the left hand to the right; thus, ore 


hundred twenty three millions, four hundred fifty fix. 


thouſand, ſeven hundred eighty nine. But any number 
may yet be read more intelligibly, viz. by ſtops, thus; 
make a comma at every third figure or cypher, begin» 
ing at the right hand, and ſo on towards the left, mak- 
ing a ſtop after every third figure or cypher, as aforeſaid, 
thereby diſtinguiſhing every third place into hundreds; 
as hundreds of units, hundreds of thouſands, hundreds 
of millions, and hundred thouſands: of millions, &c. and 
© for tryal let's read the firſt line of the table: the laſt 
place in valuation is hundred thouſands of millions, and 
to be pointed into periods thus, 123, 456,789,012; and 
read thus, one hundred twenty three thouland, four hun- 
dred fifty ſix millions, ſeven hundred eighty nine thou + 
ſand twelve: that is no hundreds, but twelve. Again, 


read the following number, viz. 276, 235,678, 921.460; 


here the ſirſt point or period is betwixt 4 and 1, and the 
laſt betwixt 2 and 6, and to be 1ead thus; 256 milli ; 
ons of millions, 245 thouſands of millions, 678 millions, 
921 thouſands, 460 units or ones. And thus may any 
number be read with eaſe, tho' a large one; and thus 
are large numbers or ſums expreſſed, or ſet out in the 
exchequet, bank and lottery uckets, &c. as thus, No. 
225,156——19,578-——and 32, 800, &c. the forego- 


f 


ing table, of numeration is on the right hand diſtanced 


out indo periods, for the eaſier reading thereof, 


— 
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Numbers to be read and written. 
96, Ninty fix © 
242, Two hundred forty two + 
7924, Seven thouſand nine hundred 24 
5 4006, Fifty four thouſand and fix R 
524207, Five hundred twenty four thouſand 207 
4606240, Four millioas 606 thouſand 240 
6270047 2, Sixty two millions 700 thuuſand 472 
47 4960204, Four hun. 74 millions 960 thouſ. 204 
4214007042, Four thoul. 214 millions 7 thouſ. 42 
47070642042, Four hundred and 70 thouſand, 706 
millions 420 thouſand and 42. 
Of numerical letters. 
Sometimes numbers are expreſſed by letters; eſpeci- 
ally in the bible, to ſignify the chapter or pſalm ; at the 


bottom of title. pages of books for. the date- of the. year, 


and frequently in inſcriptions of funeral monuments, &c. 
for which reaſon 'tis nec-ſſary to know how to read 
them. Therefore obſerve, that I. ſtands for t, or one 
unit, II. for 2. III. for 3 IV. for 4 V. tor 5. VI. lor 6, 
VII. for 7. VIII. for 8 IX. for 9. X. for 10. XI. for 11. 


XII. for 12. XIII. for 13. XIV. for 14. XV. for 15. * 


XVI. for 16. XVII. for 17. XVIII. for 18. X. for 
19. XX. for 20. XXI. for 21, &c. XXX. for 30. 
XXXI. for 31. &. XL for 40 XLV. for 45. &c. L. 
for 50. LI. for 5 1. &c. LX. for 60. LXI. for 61, &. 
LXX. for 70. LXXI. for 71. Kc. LXXX. for 80. 
LXXXI. for 81, &c. XC for yo, X Cl. for 91. &. C. 
for 100. CC. for 200. CCC. for 300. CCC C for 4004 
D. or. 1D. for 50. DC for GO. &c, M or CID. for 
1000. &c. Thus the preleat year 1762. is wrote 
MDCCLXII, 5 


ADDITION, 


| F the putting together. two or more numbers or ſums 


in order to make them one total; or whole ſum. 
Here we muſt always obſerve to ſet the numbers to be 
added, orderly one under the other : that is, units un- 
der, units, tens, under tens, hundreds under hundreds, 
&c. as in the ſubſequent examples. | 


= 


E 


ARITHMETIC, 
Addition of numbers of one denomination. 


Tard Galloos Pounds 
2.2 113 E122 
25 Thy MH 25 
2 4 7584 $7762 
4 6 $ 3 2 39944 
68. 478 675222 
8 2 696 79607 4 
2 4 4 2 2 02462 
2 6 78 00390 

I — — ———ů— 


2 8 6 3562 147484 
In addition of ſimple numbers, whether it be yards, 


gall as, pounds, or any thing elſe, remember to carry 1 
for every 10 you find in the row or rank of figures be- 


ing units, to the next row of tens; and the like from 
the rank of tens to the row of hundreds. &c, aud what» 
ever it makes in the laſt, you muſt ſet it down, amount 
to what it will Thus: 

The numbers above are ſet dawn in order, as before 
directed that is, units under units tens under tens, & . 
2s may de piainly underſtood, by being indicated at the 
head of each row or rack with units, tens. hun lreds, 


| &c. Then in caſting up each example to know its to- 


tal, | begin at rhe right han ', or unit n. fthe firt 
example, and fav 2 and; is 6, and 218 8 and 6 1 16, 
and 6 is 22, and four i- ; in winch row there ate two 
tens and 6 over; wherefore i fet dawn 6 jolt under its 


on rank, and carry 2 to the next 0: laſt row, and ſay, 


2 that | carried and 4 makes 6, and 2 is 8, and 81s 16, 
and 6 is 22, and 4 is 26, and 2 i 29: and it being the 
laſt row, | ſet doun the amount viz. 23; ſo that the to- 


nal number of yards is found to be (by the method). at 


the bottom 286. And the next or ſecond example, is 
found by the fame method to be 3562 gallons. And in 
the third ard laſt example, the total number of pbunda 
is found to be 247484. and fo the total of any other 
example of the ſame kind, viz. ſimple numbers of one 
denomination, may be found. Note, that when any of 
the ranks amount to juſt 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, KC. che 


V 
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you may ſet dowa the ©, under its proper rank, and car» 
ry either 1, 2. 3, 4, or 5, according to the number of 
tens that you find, to the next row; and ſo you muſt al- 
ways do, whben. it ſo happens, whether in the firit, ſe- 
cond or third row, or in any other except the laſt, where 
what it a nounts to mult be ſet dowa without any reſerve 
or carriage in the mind, becauſe there is no other row 
or rank to carry to, as was hinted before. 


Addition of Mixt Numbers. 


Obſerve, 4 farthings make 1 penny, 1 2 pence make. 1 
ſhilling, 20 ſhillings make 1 pound ſterling, 


Lib: a in Lat n f6gaityivg a pound, J. therefore Rands - 


for pounds. 

Solidus in Litin ſigaifyiag a ſhilling, 7. therefore 

ſtands for ſhillings. 
enarius in Latia ſignifying a penny, d. therefore 
ſtands for peace | | 

Quadrans in Latin, ſignifying a farthing. . therefore 
ſtands tor farthings. 3 

Obſerve, that pounds be ſet directly under pounde, 
ſhillings under ſfullings, pence under peace, and ſarth- 
ings under lajrthings, : 

But before you proceed, get this table of pence by 
heart, thus, 504. is half a- cro in, then 60d. is 55. again 
40d. is 31. 4d. then 80.4. is 6, 8 J. again 50d. is 40. 2d. 
ihen 1004. is 87 4d. &c. 10 b of cheeſe at 3d. the lb. 
comes to three times 8,/. 44. or 100 faggots, 1 20 to the 
hundred, at 1d, a piece, comes to 497. in the table. 


d. i. 4. 4 „ 

20 18 30 i 10 

30 2 6 40 | 2 00 
40 3 4 FO 2 10 

50 4 2 60 3 005 

ny 0-3; © 70y , 13 10 

4 s 45 5 10 80 P is 44 00: 

6 8 90 4 10. 

90 | OF 100 5 o 

100 8 4 110 5 10 
110 9 2 120 } 6 oo 
125 10 0 130 6 10: 


L 
S 
. 4 
„ 
9 
= , 


ö 33 - 0 - "a 7 
2 hen. Lat 1 n be * % . 
” q | 


— 
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+ Then for every crown that an hundred of faggots coſt 

recko an half-penony ; if the faggot coſts me three half- 

pence, one hundred will coſt 1 55. becauſe there is three 
erowns in it. 

Note, That young men may improve themſelves very 
much in reckoning up divers things after they have 
2 the table aforeſaid, and learning this rule of ad- 

nion. a 
7 An hundred yards of tape at one penny the yard, the 
1 table tells you comes to 87. 4d. 
An hundred yards of ferreting at one penny half + 
penny the yard. TT 
Io the table 100d. is 87. 44. 
: And half the ſum is 44 2d 


— ͤͤ—ꝓö 


iwer 12s. 64. 


| If one pound of any thing coſts 7d. haltpenr.y, what 
3 will 280 Ib weight colt after that 1ate ; performed by 
3 addition thus, * #5 uh 
4 200 ſixpences makes 1005, .. 5 — 
80 ſixpences male 2 — = 
AQ2̃8co pence — oe. 16 8 
„80 pence is a noble, ?? = 6 8 
— 8 4 
2 


200 half pence is 100 pence, or 
80 halfpence make 10 groats; or 
Price of the goods 8 15 © 
Note. Now you have by heart the tible of pence, you 
may caſt up any ſum of money without doiting, foi when 
* you know the number of pence, yvu may by this tab'e, 
_. kirow how many lhillings to carry to the ſhitting place, 
1 and ſor the number of ſhillings in the row of tlulliogy 
Von know that 707. is 31 10. | 
(i) (20) (12) 12 let over the pence, ſhews that 
1. . d. for every 121 find in the 2 row 
18 16. x l am to carry 1 to. the ſhilliags; for 
20 11 7 lo many 207 as Lind in the lhillings 
23 18 9 row, 1 to the place of pounds as a- 
<<: 33 17 10 ſoteſeid. 3 SET 
— —— But the eaſieſt way of caſting vp, 
3 4 3 this ſum (or be young learner) is by 
aun en 7. t 
r dE -: 


, 


1 LE 
* 


* * | . 
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Beginning at the pence z 1 ſay 10d, and 9d. is 19d. 
where againſt the 91 ſet a dot for 12d. (or you may 
make your dots on waſte paper) and what is more or 
above 121 carry to the next figure, viz 7, and it makes 
14, Where I fet a dot alſo for 12 and carry the remain= 


ing 2 to the 1 on the top, which makes 3 which 34. 4 


ſet between the lines, as you ſee_in the example. 

Next, I look how many dots there are, and find 2, 
which | carry to the row of fhillings, ſaying, 2 that 1 
carry and 17 is 19, and 18 is 37 where againſt the 18 


1 ſet a dot for 20s or 1/. and carry the odd 17s. up- 


wards ſaying. 177. I carry and x1 is 28, where I ſet a 


dot againſt the 11 for another 20s and carry the remain- 
ing 8 to the 16 on the top, ſaying 8 [carry and 16 makes 


245, where I ſer down a dot for 205. and fer between the 
lines the remaining 4. under the row of ſhillings, 
Note, That you may ſum up the ſhillings row without 
dotting, thus ; ſaying, 27. that I carry from the place of 
pence, and 7 is 9, and 8 is 17, and 1 is 18, and 61s 24, 
and 10 is 34, and 10 is 44, and 10 is 54, and 10is 64, 
that is 3/ 4s, then the 4 being ſet between the lines, 
the 2/ 1s to be carried to the pounds, | 
Laſtly, The 3 dots for the 3/ found in the place of 
ſhilliogs I carry to the pounds, ſaying, 3 that 1 carry 
and 3 is 6, and 3 is 9. and 7 on the top makes 16, the 
remaining 6 I ſet between the lines, under the ſirſt row 
of the pounds, and I carry 1 to the laſt row, ſaying, 1 
that I carry, and 7:is 8, and 24s 10, and 2 is 12, and 1 


is 13, which being ſet between the lines, the whole ſum 


Comes to 1861. 45. 3d. 8 , : £0 
Note, That when you are to write a bill of ſeyeral 


ſmall parcels, begin it in order of pounds, ſhillings, and 


nce, o 2 9, and when you are to ſet down 16d, 
et down 17. 44, or to ſet down 23s. you mult ſet 14. 
37. od. = 


—— 


_ If a man owes me the three following ſirms of money, 


what come they to in the whole? 


PL 
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* * 


. Note. that the 54.7. is ſeven pence 
202. 17. 74 halfrerny ; and 47 is one penny 
703 19 farthing ; ard in the rota} ſum be- 
906 10 14 een the "nes 524. five pence three 
—  farthin 
1812 34 To caſt vp the thee ſums 1 do thor, 
ET we $ which is the farthing, and the 
J the halfperny, make 4 or three 
farthings. which | "4 ſet between the lines; next 1d. and 
od. is 10d. and 4 is 170 where apoinſt the 7 is feta 
dot for 124. avd ſer the odd 5d bewreen the lines. 

Next, 1 that 1carry from the place of pence and or. 
is It, and 1 is 12. and 17 is 297 | ſet Coun the ie · 
maining 97. between the lines, and the 207. making 31. 
1 carry io the place of pounds: 

Saying, 1 that 1 carry and is 7. 27d 3 is 10, and 2 
is 12, where 1 ſet a dot for 10, and ſer the remaining 2 
between the lines. 

Next, | carry the dot fer ter, as 7 to the middle row 
(being all cyphers) and proceed to the laſt row ; 
Saving, 9 and 7 is 16 and 2 at the top is 18, which 1 


ſet between the lines, and the whole ſum comes 40 


181219752 
Addition of Money. 
Money wg and money received, as follows. 

(1 ＋ 4 
d. & 4:5 
2 | M7 O06 9] eE 1 Mi—79 16 © 
w | M—4 1209] & | M-—42 18 3 
E 4 M—6 1 7 66 12 4 
© Mr— 5; 0 61 2 Mr——9go 16 © 
— g 24 5 N — 84 17 6 
Mr—— 6 25 18 | NM — 24 12 © 
L — 5 1 & { N.— (o 10 0 
45 O = 490 12 10 


* 5 * , | 
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1 begin and ſay, 4 and 3 is 7, and 6 is 13, and 7 is 
20 and 9 is 29, and 6 make 25d now 35d. according 
to the table, is 27. 64. and 5d makes 27. 11d I fer 
down 14 exactly under the rank of pence, and ſay, 21. 
that I carry {which I do to the rank of ſhillings) and 8 
is 7, and 2 15 9 (for 1 only take the unit rank of fhil. 
lings) and 6 is 16. and 7 makes 22. and 2 is 24, and 6 
is 30, and 2 makes 32 ; and now being come to the top 
of the ſum, and it making 32, I come down with the 
tens of ſhillings, ſaying 32, and 10 is 42, and 10 is 52, 
and 10 is 62 and ten is 72, and ten makes 8 27. and the 
table telling me that Bos. is 40. | kno'y therefore 828. 
is 4/ 2. wherefore | fet down the remaining 27. juſt 
under the row of ſhiRlings, and carry 41. to the pounds, 
ſaying, 4 that I carry. and 5 is 9. and 6 is 15, and 4 is 
19. and 5 is 24, and 618 30. and 41s 34. and 7 is 44, 
ard 4 is 451. ſo that the total of ibeſe ſeveral ſums of 
money due to thoſe ſeveral perſons, amounts to 451. 27, 

114. as in the example. | 
la the ſecond example of money received, I begin at 
the right hand and ſay 6 and 4 is 10, and 3 is 13 and 
9 makes 22, and 22d. being 17. 104.1 fet down 10, 
and carry one to the ſhillings, ſaying, 1 that 1 carry and 
2 is 3, and 7 is 10, and 6 is 16, and 2 is 18, and & is 26 


and 6 makes 32; ther 1 come down with the tens, ſay- 


ing, 32 and 10 makes 42, &c. and I find at the bottom 
it comes to 1127. Which making 57. 12s | ſet down 127 
and carry 5/. to the pounds, ſaying, 5 that I carry and 

is 9, Kc. I find at the top it amounts to 36, where- 
Gre I ſet down 6 exactly under its own rank, viz. the 
rank of units of pounds, and carry 3 for the tens that 
are in 30 (for at all times in the firſt denomination of 
addition, whether of money, weight, or meaſure ; that 


-is inthe denominaticn of pounds, tens or yards, you muſt 


coſt them up as fums of one deromination ; that is, - 


for every ten carrying 1 to the next, &c.) ſaying, 3 
that 1 carry, and 6 is 9, and 2 is 18, and 8 is 19. &c, 
and I find then at the top it comes to 49; Wc reſore 


1 ſet dowu 49 beforc the 6, and the total amounts 46 
4961. 12. 104. 


* 
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A Table of Engliſh Coins, 


Of Gold. 
* 1 
A Jacobus. 1—5—0 
A Carolus, I—3—0 
A Guinea, | va lu e )1—1 „ 
A half Guinea, o 10—6 
orf Silver. 


A Crown, Tom;—o 
A half — TRY Value | 


The names of the reſt ſpeak their value, as a ſhilling, a 
ſixpence, a groat, or 4d. a threepence, a twopence, 


A penny. 
* F | Of Copper. 
A Halſpenny, A Farthing. 


Beſides the above mentioned, we have (till * uſe the 
names of ſome other pieces, which are now but imagi- 
nary, Viz. k 


A Mark, QC 0—13—4 
An Angel, Value O—10—O 


Of Troy weight. 


The leaſt fraction or denomitation of weight uſed in 
England, is a grain of wheat gathered out of the middle 
of the ear, and well dried; from whence are produced 
thoſe following tables of weight, called Troy weight. 


32 Grains cf wheat 
2 4 Artificial grains a 
20 Penny weight . 


ta Oun ces 
n wr . e : 18 
b ” bh 


Ei Artificial grains 
2 1 Penny weight 
I Ounce 

1 Pound. 


p 48 * " 
Sacks bs l * , * =Y : , " 1 8 _—_ ? — 4 * - 
* - — 


ARUTHMETLC yx 
And therefore, f 


Ib. o p grains. 
1— 12 720 "7 he 


1 22—p——;760 ¶ꝗ Z 
—— I ——— 20 — go...” 
Ee eren 
Troy weight ſerveth to weigh bread; gold, filver and 
ele ua ies. It regulateth and preſcribeth a form how to 
keep the money of England at a certain ſtandard. The 
goldſmiths have divided the-ounce. tray weight into o- 
ther parts, which they generally call mark weight The 
denommative parts thereof are as followeth, viz. a mark 
(being an gunce troy). ia divided. into 24 equal. paris, 
called carects. and each care into 4 grains; (a that 
io a_mark. are 95 grains. By this weight they dilſin- 
guiſh. che difiprent fineneſs al their gold; or if to. 43 
caredts of gold be put 3 carects of alloy (which is of fil+ 
en, copper, or other baſet metal, with which they uſe 
to mix their gold or {ver to abate the fineneſs thereof) 
both making when mixed but an oance or 24 careds; 
then this gold ia ſaid to be 22 carects ſiag ; forif it 
come to be refined, the 2 cares of alloy will fly gway, 
and leave only;22 eargdts of pure gold: the like to be 


oſs ved of g greater dr leſſet quantity. And as the 
ne 


* © —» 


* 


$ of ſilver is diſtiqguiſned by bunces; ſot if a +1 
of it be pure, and loſeth nothing in refining, Tuch filver 
is ſaid to be 1a ounces fine 1 böt A h loſeth any thing, 
It is ſaid 10 contain ſo much finencſy as the ok want = 
ek of 12 ounces ; aa if & loſt 1 gunee 14 penny weight, 
thep.it is (aid to be 19,0unces 6 peany weight fine, ard 
cat which loſeth 2 obnces 4 penny weight 16 grains, is 
ſaid. do be 75 15, Penny weight 8 grains fine, &c, 
dhe like 0 be upderitood'sf a greater of leſs quantity; 
HS S ee =o 0 SOR 
- —— =" Of apothecaries weight. 8 
The apothecaries have their weights de reed from 
_ troy weigh pohndl of troy Doing ide greatei? integer; 
a tabic-of whole dtyion U TMR: followeth, Vis. 


« 


g * 
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—— — 


— 


\ $4.4 5 e 
* = 


Dram 1962935765 
t Scruple 1— 6— 24— 480 


F "—_ " be. at han * 
reer — 
- = - F 8 
. 8 11 1 
. 4 


5 j : 9:47 507; N : n 
- This much en e * its cuba» 


we hrs, which, as was faid before, ſerveth to 
weigh bread; gold, ' filver, and eſectuarĩes. Now, be- 
— fung Weight, there bs abother kind ol weight ' uſed 

and, commonly knows by the name of — 
E N is equal to 14 ounces, 2 


ivy weight): and it ſerveth to weigh all 
wards, alſo burtet, where, fle ſu, Wan, 
vw, 865. -pireti; 4ead, and alt ſueh bug 
the of which weights be flloweh 


11 


: < 
3 1 
Þ 
P 
o 
b 
Mi a 
— 4 ff » 
—— 4 * , m 
oy; Is w 
awe 1 1 3—. 11 25 to 
RE hs: i | 
> 1 — 28. 448——71 FF to 
2 ee Pp * 0 hs m 226 2.23 . 09 Ro | A is 
i Fond > n SIN | 
FS * a Erna Saf "24 I 
3 ** 8 5 4 
rer 3 4 . | age PRs 2, * 
5 Wed ere zin, but gnly . 
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A Table of the denominative parts of wool weight. "2 
7 Pounds } t Clove 
2 Clores II Stone | 
2 Stones I 2 31 Todd © 
6 Todd 1 ſtone |. E | 1 Wey 
F r Sack 
12 Sacks - . 1 Laſt 


Laſt, ſack. wey. todd, ſtone. clove, lb. 
1—2—2— Xx — 2— Tm 1 
1—12— 4 —156— 312— 624 — 4368 
1— 2— 13 — 26— 52 — 363 
1 65 —13—' 26 — 182 
1 2 — 4 — 28 


— 
2 


Note, that in ſore counties the wey is 1 361b. avoir - 
dupois, as the Suffolk ey; but in Eſſex, there is 336 
( Ib in a we. „ Ltd 
| The leaſt denominative part of liquid meaſure is a 
pint, ping formerly taken 2 troy wee (r 
meaſure); dut in regard of the difference — 1 5 
brewers and farmers of his majeſty s excile, copceraing - 
the gauging of veſſels, occalioned by the different opini- 
ons of artiſts concerning the ſolid inches ip a gallon, it 
was lately decided by act of parliament ; the ſtatute now 
making 282 ſolid inches in a beer gallon, and 231 in a 
wine gallon; and; conſequently the pint. beer meaſure 
to contain 3523. ſolid ĩocher and the pint wine meaſure 
to contain 284 cubical or 1olid inches. From whence 
is drawn the tellowing table. 


— 2 " * . * 
FT OT, ns — opt wi > 


„ | CB Gd 


l * ff 
Pr 8 * 
0 * 23 — 
1 
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f A table of liquid meaſure- | 
35T Cabical 1 inches | t Pint beer meaſure 


4 Cubical inches I Pint wine meaſure 
| — "pints ww.) - | 1 Quart 
2 Quart | I Potfle 
- Pottles | 1 Gallon 
B Gallons | 5 1 Firkio of alc 5 ſoap, or 
| 5 herring | 
9 Gallonss 4 24 1 Firkia of beer 
10 Galtons and a half E | I Firk. of ſalmon or eels 
2 Firkins II Kilderkin 
a Kilderkias - | 1 Barrel 
42 Gallons — A 41 Tierce of wine 
63 Gallons } 1 Hogſhead 
E Hogſheads Ii Pipe or butt 
> Pipes or burts _ {1 Ton of wine 
174 therefore, 
Tong. pipes. bhds. pall. pints 


1 —2—2— —— 

— — — — 

N 1—2—— 2520 .— 201 6 
| 412 — 126 — 1008 
> | ; ; 1i—63—zef 


1 e 


The leaſt treaties of dry meaſive bs alſo a 
Pint, and this is likewiſe taken from troy weight : the 


able of whoſe diviſion followeth. . - 2 
TJ The table of dry meafure, 
t Pound tro7 128 
2 Pits 1 Quart 
2 arts. 1 Pottle 
; 2 Poitles e |! Gallon 
2 Gallons t Peck p 
4 Pecks 211 Buſhel 
y & Buſhels E 1 _ 
Combs It Quarter 
+ Quarters 1 Chaldron F 


* P a. N * T” * 
_ f — - 
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SS And thereſore, 
Laft wey. 1 com. buſ, 2 gl Rau. 


—— 


101 


1 2— 10 20— 80 —320— 620 5120 
1— 5—10- 40-160 — 320— 2560 

1 2— Bom 32— 64— 512 
N 2 16— 22 — 756 
e 16 

1— 8 


The leaſf denomfnative of long menfure i is a barley 


corn well dried, and taken out of the 1. of the ear 
whoſe table of parts followeih. | 


7 Barely corns © 2 1 Inch .. 
a 8 1 Foo | 
' 3 Feet "A wm ty Yard Key 
| Feet, 9 Inches, or > =< . . 

78 and a quarter 8 x Ell Foglik 

6 Feet + 1 Fathom | 

5 Yards and a half. F | + Pole, perch or rodd 
40 Poles or perches 1 Furlong | 

8 Fulopgs . 8 Fogliſh mile 


"ind therefore, 


9 Mile. furl. ole, 15 feet. incl are corss. 
7 —õ—-E — — - — A 
I — 1 7. . 360190080 | 
— 40. 220— 660 7y20— 226 
ES | „ 36 -» 
.% d 
Y. And. note, that the 500 as : well as FR ell is aſaatly 2 
divided into 4 quarters, and each q uarter into 4 nails. 
Note alſo, 3 a geometrical pace is 3 feet, and tirere ——M 
are 1056 ſuch paces in an Engliſh mile. 


E 3 


op. 
* 


« 
* 
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 - yards in length, 40 of them is a rood, an 


S 


160 ſquare 


P N 
a 2 
a * * V Q 
q 2 


The parts of the r are ſoch 
e 


5 Ne 
— 5 FT Rood or quarter of 
an acre 
- 4Roods 


7 the foregoing table of Trove meaſure, you are in- 
formed what a pole, or, which is all one, a perch, is; 
and by this, Lay o ſquare perches is a rood, - Now, a 

- fquare perch is ny wary very aply reſembled by a 
ſquare trencher, every fide thereof being a 5 of 54 
fo ſupe rſicies tha perches * — id 
acre; fo that a ſu $ that. is ong an 
4 broad i is an acre © of land, the toc comming 0 all 


The leaſt denominative part of time is 1 minute, the 


greateſt integer being 1 year, from 3 
this 2 table. A5 


Table of time. | 
60 Mioues © + Howr 
24 Hours © © , © 1 Day natural. 
7 Days . | 2 It Week 
4 Weeks - 2 Jr Month 
13 _—_— 4 ws 1 Year 5 
But the ye 2 divided into 12 unequal kalen - 
- dar uk; boſe names, and the — of days 
they contain follow, vie. 
Days 
January 31 380 that the year OR 365 


February 28 0 and 6 bours, but the hours 
Mach 3114 2 not reckoned, but only every 


— - th year, and then there is a Yay 
4 A ade ta the Euer end of February, 
June 30 and men it containeth, 29, days, 
Joly © 21 20 that year is called leap year 
— 3Tþ. © Td containeth 366 Gaye 
September 30 

October 3f * * | 4 
November 30 ** 75 4 * E027 n“ 
n een 9 
—— — . ME 8 

3551 b Þ 
© 28- 


49. Then] 


. * * 
= 'v 


1M - 
*/ 4 
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. And: here note, that as the hout is divided into 60 
minates, ſo * miqute is ſubdivided- inta 60 ſetunds, 
n0d each ſecond into 60 thirds, and each thirg. bio 60 
founths, ce. a $0.65 2 4 

The tropical year, by the exaQeſt obſervayions of the 
* accorate aſtronomers, is ſounc to be 365 days, 5 
hours, 49 minutes, 4 ſeconds; and 21 third. 
The following — -will make this rule plain ta 
the learner. Thus theſe following ſums being given to 
8 — 1360. Pars 44. 2 — 791. on tod. 
3578. and 330. 18t. 15ʃ. 96.84. OQrF. 
the CERES bei — 2 — to order will ſtand 
as in the margin, Then(begin 2 | 
the . denomination.of farthings, and J. 17. * gt 
add them up; ſoping 1 and 3 are 13613 4 2 
4 and 2 makes 6. Now, I con- 7% 7 10 3 
828 are 1 penny 33 18 9 --& 
| 2. fa chings; prone uy 15 9 5 
the 2 farthings ax eh ng — 
under the line, and keep 1 in mind weg 9 * 2 
d de gdded 30 the dent denomiaa - 
tion of pence. Then I go vn, faying,” i that trcarice 
and 5 are 6. and i) are 15. 20d 10 are 255 a 2 
78 Now I coafider, that 29 pence are 2 ſhili | 
| &: Penang therefore 1: ſet the g peace — cadte 
the line, and krep.2 in wiad for 2 ble r, 40 be added 
to the ſhilliogs, --Then 1 go oo, ſaying, 8 that I carried 
and 9 are 11, and 18 are 29, and 7 are 36, and'1 3 are: 
er that 6 0 ill ags are 2.poends and. - 

9 ſhillings ; wherefore 1 ſer the 9 thilliogs under the line, 
and ca ry 2 for the 2 pounds to the a laſt deno» 
mivation of pounds; und proceed, ſayiig, 2 that I carry 
and 5 makes 7; and 3 are 10. and 9 are 19, and 6. 


2 28 — Denne dune. 190 cart 2 for the * 


and laying,” 2 4 carried and 1 is . 
7 52555 1h. 08S A makes 16. Then | G1evu3 
* and go ons ſaying, 4 that I 
| Cid hy _ 2:3 which J ſet in its Mace nader the 
- lice, and x the is finiſhed. 2 1ſt the ſum. 
of the foe numbers bo be 265/495. 4d. 2 ger. This 


o che ingenious. praftitiager is ſufficient. But | ſhall 


lot the fupiber * a the weaker 3 
Tas E. 4 


— 


N * U K 4 X 50 * 2 _y * 
* N 8 * 5 - beth 
TR N * ” a br : — 5 
; — ys 21 * 3 
” F EN. ; "a 
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explain the operation of another example is troy weight. 
Ara here the tearner--mult take notice of the table of 
troy weight mentioned before. The numbers given in 
this example are, 38 16. 7 22 pw. 18 pr. and 0 
4 40 2.40 p. 12 gr. and 42 10. 8 . J w. 16%. 
And is order to the adduion thereof, I place them ay 
you ſee, and proceed to operation; faying; 16 and 12 
ore a8, and 18 are 36 Now, becauſe 24 grams uiake 
7 penny weight, 46 grain aren ON 
penny weight, and 22 grains; 6. or, pro. pr. 
where fore i ſer:down 225 and'car® 38 7 13 18 
ry i for the penny weight: and 30 10 10 12 
going on, I ſay, 1 that &carryrand 42 ðfK;- 5 16 

$ are 6, acd ic ate 16, and 13 are —— . 
29 3 Whiehis. rounceand 9 pen- 332 2 9 22 
py weight. 1 ſet down 9 in ies 
2 oder the line, and carry one to the ounees; ſay» 

2» 1'that } carry and g are 9, and 10 are 19, and 7 
are 26--And beczuſe 26 ounces make 2 pounds, 2 ouns 
ces, I ſer down 2 for the ounces, and carry 2 to the 
| unds, going on, 2 that | carry and 2 are 4, acd 8 makes 

25 ibat ia 2 and go 1: then 1 licarryiand 4 ate 5, and 
J are 10e, and 3 makes 33 ; which i ſer:down'as in the © 
margin, and the work is finiſhed : and i ſind the ſum of 
ide laid dumbers to amount to 132 f. 2 cz 9 w. 22 
or. Fins is ſuſſicient for the u andiag the follow< © - 
ing examples, or any other thatſhall come to thy view, 
The way of proving theſe, or any ſum io this rule; is 
{bewed wamectarely after the enſuing examples. 


- d ; 

» &v * ret „ 27 Pu IF * — v Sg .3 . . 12 
. * * 9 0 * a 

Addition of troy weigbe. 

s 2 "TY ; 4 % 28 * 

. 


9 - 714 N 


I M1 4. wat de add 
4-78 - 6 v 0 $2678 14 2087 © 
F ©.» & .- At Me. bh Sod 
SR. ul 5+ 21 7 1 


b. oz, pw. gr. I er, p. rr. 


19 r 18 4 0 o to 12 
J eohnoner 74 F104 
$ _—_ * * ; n — 1 — x + Og K * 


7 5 4 4% 0 1% „ 


5 Addition ol Apothecariet weight, 61 75 
2 oz. dr. | Ic, gt. } Ib. oz. dr. fe gr. 
„ .7 - 2-: 0-:144 60. 3e „eee. 


T4 5:5 8-4 5:48 540. 6 >: 9 
Gs 540: Fes i d 4&@- h; $3 $- 
217-8: . 3+ © nnn $+.-3 , Ss 
24 . 64*.-0-.2-$ 4-260 r :& $3 e 


Additiom of Avoirdupois weight. 


Turns: C. qu. Ib. | bs» oz. goo 
75 19 1 15 36 _— 
48 7 3 21 . 13 
60% ut" 1 17 a 

mv - ER os - 15 4 10 
o 20 _ 

— — —  ——— _— — — — — 

218 17 0 5 106 13 0 


Addition of aid meaſure; 


Tuns, pipes hhds gall. | Tuns. bhds. gall. pints, 
| UTR 7» 3 I REY 


1 0 3. IS. 6 IE 
3 CFW 0 SO 4 
12 1 0 $0 | 57 3 > - *97 3th 
21 I I 18 j +7 © @-, 


Addition of dry meaſure. 


Child. qrs. buſh. pec. | Qrs. buſh, pee. gall. 


#8: 5 Ja SEEE3 >. 443 


13 1 4 © 50 I 3 o 
$4? © 6 2 Jew. id "3; 7 
16 3 6 4: þ\Opwnd'-:0 - 3 
40 * O 113 0 
173. 4 0% re 7 
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— — 4 = — $ . * . ® 
a * g " " a . , i "R 
— _ y N — y A ht Wg ** P n 4 VP 1 
« — -& * . | 
k - 


es art THMETLC, , 


- Addition of long meaſure. | 1 a 


Yards. dra. nao. Elle. du. dais. 
CORY HY Ip Ie) 5 9 
n 12: 1 nn 
74 2 3 3 2 1 
1 $o r = 
7 .. - | 3g %% 2 
6 8 | OD HOY 
208 1 >: #60: „e 0 
Fs - Addition of land mealwe. 
Acres. roods. perches, | Acres. rcods. perches, 
Beg + HE 83 18 | 86 1 36 
e ẽ -w 28. 4 3 24 
30 2 29 73 2 18 
48 3 30 60 o 7 
. 4: 2 8 
——WLESS 11 1 14 
188 3 35 3 9 


* The proof of addition. 
Addition is proved after this manner. When you 
have found cut the ſum of the gumber given, then ſepa» 
Fate the uppermoſt lice from the reſt with a ſtroke or 
daſh of the pen, and them add them all up again as you 
did before, leaving out the uppermolt'line ; and having 
ſo done, add the new invented ſamito the uppermoſt line 
you ſeparated ; and if the ſum of thoſe two lines be e · 
qual to the ſum firſt found out, | | 

thep the work was performed true, I. s. d. q. 
- othermays not. As for example: 13613 4 2 
let us prote the. firſt example of —— - —— 
addition of money, -whoſe fum 79 7 10 3 
ve found to be 211. gs. fd. 21. 33 13 91 
and which we prove thus. Hav* 15 9 5 o 
ing ſeparated the uppermoſt num 8 ; 

ber from-the reſt by a line as you 265 9-5 2 

fee in the margin 4 chen add the | | 
ſame together again, leaving out 
the laid m he, and te 
ſom thercol 1 ſet undasahe ſuſl ſum | 


x pe 


at 
+ 0 2 7 po, A 
Dy 
Hf «4 


wg . 
* wy 
© £ S 
a % 


ARFTRANFETIC r 
or true ſum, which doth ampunt to 125]. 168. 1d. o 
rs. then again I add this new fam to the oppetmoſt line 
that before was ſeparated from the reſt, and the ſumi of 
thoſe two is 2651; gs; 5d. 2qrs. the ſame with the firſt 
Jum ; and therefore I conclude that the operation was 
nightly performed, 

The main end of addition in queſtions re ſolvable 
thereby, is to know the ſum of ſeveral debts, parcels, F 
EIS &c. Some queſtions may be theſe that follow, ; 

E af? 5 

Quel. 1. Tbere was anold man 'whoſe age was te- 
qui ed. To which be replied, I have ſeven fons, each 
having two years. — the birth ol each other; aud 

'F in the 44th year of my age my eldeſt fon was bora, 
which is now the age of my 8 99 i AY What. 
was the old man 's age?” 


Now, to reſolve this-gveſtion, feſt ſer down the! 44 
father's age at the birth of the firſt child, which 12 
was 44; then the difference between the o'delt 44 
and the youngeſt, which is 12- years; and then 


Mo 


the age of the youngeſt, which is 44 4; and then 200 | 
" addithem all-together 3 and their erg ol f _ > 
1 F 0 1.4 IE, 


; 4 KY 
_ 4 


Queſt. 2. A man lent is friend. ar forerat times theſe 
ſerena! fams, viz. at one time: 631, at another — 
nt another time 48. at another time 156l. Non, 1 ce. 

' fire to koow how: moch he lent him in all? * 
fa 


0 ada you dee 63 = 
in the margin; and then add them — und 0 ⸗ 
you will find che ſum to amount to 317 l. Which d 48. 
hs total of all the ſeveral ſums tn ſo much 496. 
. e 1 eee ee eee 
234 0 7 
Queſt. om Ley Ware is 26 bes, - 

. to Huntington 29 miles, thence 10 Sramford-24 Riſes, 
thenee — miles, thencę to — , 
 riles,. from thencexo York 20 miſes. Nowe 

know how  m; ap! wiles:it'is-from 4 


, When: was bh 2092 


268 AKM te. 
| Now tp anfeer this Nef er down the fes 


20 
veral diſſances given, 28 you ſce ia the margin; 29 


you 
2 2 — and you will find their 21 
ſum to amount to 131: which is the true diſtance 36 
= * vo} 154” 7 "og 
5 20 


Queſt. 4 . There are two b * leaſt whercof 
| bs 40) and the difference 14. tdefire to 
: know what is the greateſt number, and alſo . 40 
_ what is the ſum of both? Firlt ſet dows | * 
3% the leaft, via. 40 and 14 the difference ; '7 
and add them — and. the ſum is 44 Greateſt 5 54 
for the greateſt number. Then 1 ſet qo: Leaſt 40 


(the leaſt) under 54, (the greateſt.) and „ 

add them together, and their ſum is 9 „ 9 gs 

equal to-the tay leaſt aumbes. 
95 of ſubtration of whole numbers. | 


1 »4 MUbtragion is the taking of leser n out of 
b =. a greater of like kind. whereby to find out a 3d 
1 der, being or dercaring the inequality, exceſs or dif- 


-Ference between the dun bers given. Ot, ſubtraction is 


that by which one number is taken out of angther num - 


. ber.grven, to the end that the teſidue or remainder may 
BY be known which remainder is alſo called'the reſt, re · 
4 mainder or once of the numbers given. 
. 2. The number out of which ſubtractioo is to be 
1 | made, malt be greater, or at leaſtiequal with-the- ber 
- nomber given. The higher or ſuperior nundber is called 
the major amber; and the lower or inferior is called 
4he- minor aumber; and the operation of ſobtrattion be · 
- ing finiſhed, the reſt or remainder i is called the differeace 
ol de aurabers givets” © 
3 . in ſubtracdion place; the — dises bees 
ly dhe ove under the othes, in ſuch ſort as like degrees, 
pflacre, ot denominations may itand ia ihe ſame leries, 
viz. 8 under units, ens under tens, ponods under 
; 2 "_ under benny * parts, 


* 


| 


9 | 9 * | | 4 
ARTE HMETIC 709 
- &c, This being done, draw a line underneath as in ad - 
dition. rann anne enen $8 7 54 Pr 4 - 
© 4+ Having placed the numbers given as is before di = 
rected, and drawn a line vader them, ſubtract the low- 
er pumber (which in this caſe mult always be leſs-t1han 
the uppermoſt) out of the higher number, and ſubſcribe 
the difference et temainder retpeQively below the line; 
and when the werk is finiſhed, the number below the | 
line will give you the lemainder 4 
As far example: let 3645 21 be given to be ſubtracł · | 
ed from 795836 | let the leſſer under the greater, as 1 
ia che margin, and draw a hae under: them; w 
_ then. begincing at the: right hand, 4 ſay, 1 out 795896 
ol Gand there remains 8, which 1 ſer in order 364521 
g under the ling. Thea b proceed to the nent. 
ſaying a from 3 reits. t, which I note alſo un- 431345 
det the line. Aad thus I go. on wi K have fi- 3 
niſhed the work, - Aud then 1 lind. he remainder or diſ- 
fcrence to be 431315. er acht n tara 
g. But it u lo happen, as commonly it doth that the 
lowermolt aumbet or figure is greater than the upper 
moſt; chen, ia this caſe, add 10 to the uppermoſt. num» 
der, and ſubtract che ſaid lowermeſt number from-tbeir 
lum, and the remainder place uoder the line; and when 
vou go to the next ſigure Delow, pay an uni, by adding 
it thereto fos the io you borrowed before, and ſubtract 
that from. the higher number of Hgures. And: thus go on 
till your ſubtraction be fioilhed, As for example ;/4Jet 
437503 be given, from whence it is required to ſubtract 
153827. | diſpole of the numbers as is beſor@&diretied, = 
and as you lee in the margin; then l begin, fayiog, 7 
from 3 Leannot, but, adding 10ibercto, Lays +14 
7 from 13, and there remains 6; which I ſet 437 503 
under the line in order. Then I proc ed to 153827 
the dent figure, ſaying 1 that l borrowed ad 
24s: 3 from & I cannot; but 3 from 10, and 233676 
there remains 7; which | like wiſe ſet down a. 
before. © Then 1 chat I borrowed and 8 is 9 from 5 I 
cannot, but 9 from 15, and there remains 6. Then 1 
4 borrowed and 3 is 4 from 3, and there remains 3. 
Thea g from 3 l cannat but 53 from 13, and thete re- 
cala 8. Then. 1 1 bortewed and 1 acs 2 ſrom 4, nd 


- 
"WOE NO 
| 


*b; 14 
ne +3 l 0 2 
* 
) | » 
- . : * . 
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there veſſi 2. And thus the work Gniſhed. And after 


theſe numbers are ſubtracted from one another, the ine» 
— exceſs; or difference, i ſound to be 1 


282676. Exe ples nen nne experience may 0 
ale that follow. neue age . | 
$04 From 04658 From 361576 
Denn , 
— ä — ; 5. — — 
» Reſts 2737274 n Reſt 355702 
3 6. I che for ww to be ſobtraQed is of ſeveral 
ft - denominations, place the lefler ſum below the-greater, 


and in the-ſame rank and order as is ſhewed m addition 

of che ſame nombers. Then begio at the right hand: 

and take the lower number out of the oppermolt, if ir 

be leſſer; but if it be bigger than the uppermoſt, then 

borrow an vnir from the next greater denomination, 
and turn into the paris of the leis * denomination; and 
Y add thoſe parts to the uppermoſt, noting the remainder 
1 — Then proceed, and pay one to the next | 
2 * on no for that which you borrowed before ; and 
oed dis order, bot the work be finiſhed. - An 
of this rule may be this that followeth. Let 

93754619 9d 197 be ęiven, — — 


quired to ſubtrect 57 11630 In order here - 
unte I place the-numbers at you eie the margin, And 
— opt the leaſt denominati -- 


om 1 1 caanet, there - J. n d. 9e. 
5 A peony from the text 375 11 7 1 
Henoniination,” and tuin it into far 37 16 3 2 
- things, which'is 43 . — —— 
2. whichis 5, 1 ſay 2 from 5, and” 317 17 3 3 
where ceemtins 3; which i put anden 

e hne. Then going on, I ſay, 1 that x bortowed — 
3A from'y, and there. reſts 3. Then going on, I, 
16 from 13, N carnot, bur borrowing 1 pound end d 
ing it inta 20 ſhillings, N add it to b and chat ig 33, 
wherefore I ſay, 16 from. 33, and there remains 27 
bin I ſet under the line; and go os, ſaying, vader 7 
» Wand was 7 i 8 from 5 d cannot, but 8 from 13: 
Deren. e wa a 8 


— 
. „ 


44 ©. 6 
P 


| | 
„ act | 6 
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rem 7. there reſts 1. ad & from 3 reſis 3. Ad 1 fiad 
the remainder or diſſerenet to be 92 "oe 2 7775 
An example of woy weight may be 4 
ſabira& * 10 g 41 pw 20 gr om — 1 5 02 » 
tw 8 gr. | place the numbers ac- 
cording to = rule; and begin, ſay» /b oz — Cp - 
ing 20 from 8 I cannot, but borrow 24 5 0 
1 penny weight which is 24 graias, 17 10' It 20 
and add them to 8. and they are 32 ü?.6—ĩ 
wherefore I ſay, 20 from 32 reis 6 6 8 12 

12. Then 1 that I borrowed and 11 | 
is 12 from o 1 cannot, but f from 20, borrowing an 
ounce, which is 20 penny weight, and there remains 8, 
Then 1 that | borrowed ani io is 11 from 5 Fcannot, 
but 11 ſtom 17, and here reſts 6. Then 1 that I bor + 
rowed and g. is 8 from 4 I cannot, but 8 from 14. and- 
there relts 6 Then i that l borrowed and i is 2 from 
2, and there reits nothiog. So that 4 find — 
or diflerence to be 6/6 Gn 8 bw 12.8% _ 

7. 1 many mes happeseth, hat you. have many | 
ſums or oumbers to be ſubtracted from one number 
as ſuppoſe a man ſhould lend his friead a certain ſum of 
money, aud his friend hath paid him part I, his debt 
at ſeveral times. Then before you can conveniently 
know hat is: ſtill owing, you are to add the — 
numbers or ſums of payments 10gether, agd ſubtract 
their ſam from: the whale debt, and the remainder-is- 


Ms - 


the ſum due to the creditor. As ſuppoſe A lendeth-to 

B 5644-164-10d and .... 5 

B — -repaid him 790 | = OO 
16: 8d at ove time, Lent 564 16 10 


and 1637 18- md at 1 — — 
another time, and 241.0 ae at 245 -16.-8. 


15+ 8d at _payneents 163 1811 


time; cad you Wuld 241 15 8 
know how the gecompt: — 
ſtandeth between them, bad all 485 11 3 
or what more ia due 10 — 46 — | 
A. In order whercua- Remains 70 3 7 
20.1 firlt ſet down te | 
ſum which A lent, and draw a line ES it; 


nn ln payment 


l 1 = a WF 99 » a = , 
* LY 1 * a . | 1 , "_—_ \ 23 y "XV ' 
* "- r - 
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e you. ſer in the margin; and having brought the ſe - 
vere] foms of payment into one total, I find their ſum 
"amour:teth to 4851 11 3 d, which 1 ſubtract from the 
ſam firſt Jeot by A, and { find the remainder to be 7,1 
$53 7d, and fo much is flill due to 4. | 
Wuen the learner hath good knowledge of what hath 
been alteady delivered he will with eale unde il aad the 


tuizowing neten. 
Su tract on of money. 
x | | 
. | _ d qrs | 
Porro'ved 1374 0 — Eel 20:40 8 + - | 
Paid - 97 15 11 9 - its 2 


2A — — — — 


Remains 276 14 4 1691 6-11 3 

* a | 
Borrowed ooo o 0 R . 
Paid 9-49 0 15 13 0 1 4 


2 "> Remains due 970 13 o F699 9 11 3 
Borrowed 330 0 0 0 


\ 


— — — 3 0 1 
* | — 10 4 © 8 
1 raywoars 50 3110 3 E 
* 2 * . | „„ 3 . 
; Paid in all 0 0 1195 13 2 
Remains due 2104 6 11 5 ; 
748 9.  SubtraBon of troy weight, Ls | R 
„ 1b . | 7 
"Bcoght © - 324 2 33 ; 
Sold: +: „„ - AE na 
Lo RT | -r 6 G 


— 
— 
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"Ib, + ox. 
Bought : 476% 10 


No p< F . 16 7 7 
Sold at ſeverał᷑ times 48— 4 


Sold in all | | 245 10 7 ; 8 


Remains unſold 8 224 8g 04.33 17 
+ 


| a ere 
. bpb on dr ſc zr bb oa dre of 
Bought CTC 
$old 8 1 +BoYP [2 th 0-1 8 12 
Rennins RE 11 * N r TP "0 15 
4 : Ls 5 13 5 9 . 
Sobiraclion of avoirdupois te 24 Cs 
C grs Ib T C 2 Ib oz dr 
Bought T 
Sold 30 1 4 37 17615 1D 17 9 13 


$ 


— 


Remains 48.1. 23 1 9 3 2 'D 8 


ig; 4, ait ai --/u; +4 FS 

, . © Sobiraiot chi ligaid aeakue..>: * : BFA 

Pare) . bhda a6 Tun hh gal . 
"EY 4 ay 30 ig 42 2 

30 0 125 1 . 40 n . %o 46 4.0 

n 2. —— — x? 


Rem. 23 3 * 53 44 2 58 88 5 
1 p 2 at: f N 


1. vc t? G2 re ail "ab 


SubtraQion of dryweakere....- 1 165 
Cha q4s bush pee hal, d both os 
Be. 100 ern "EFF 4 30S: + + \ $56 
Sd. 94 * 4 3 86 is 2 ry 1% 7 3 


Rem. 45 2 3 2 I: — 126 155 . 9 4” dF 


＋ 993 * 290 4 n 9 8 143 none w * G To 


oy * 
n.. = 


BEA. R1 T * * ETI I 
5 2 | Schuck of hoy meaſure. | 
Yards qrs dals Yards qrs nails 


Be. 8 1 
Sold 9 1 2 e 9 
em. 


64 n 166 0 - 


ny dees of land hackure. 


Shores roods perch. - Acres roods * 
. 140 2 13: 600 O 0 


Sold 70 3 8 1 iy 
, | 
| Remains 69 * 2 a 1. 3 24 
6 1 2 * 6e. 
da £9 Proof of tobers dle. : 


=; ea — 


— this rule 260 eaſi 'y proved, by a. dog their re- 
mainders to their lefſer aanben; which 1 night) will 


«6: het % Feet s Fe 

_ . 8 14 81 bigs. 3 
4 1 7 ol 
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| may be accounted · the moſt Suede 
| ub - > in aruhmetic: it performeth the work 
df mavy additions" in dhe moſt compendieus manner, 
_ brings ogmbers\ ofigreat devominations-intd ſmail, 2g 
pounds. into fhilliags, pence, or :farthings 1 tuns into 
buodreds, quarters, pounds,” or ountes, &c. ab by know- 
| T of mer 


BY. © NE 3. 
In wo 2 ume rary þ PIE thre terms, malie 
dend, müde erg c 


38 — — dic greater of the two 
nomben) i is the — wrooY to be — — 27 
- 2. The mukipher. 8 the leſſer of the 100 
rombers to: he multiplied with; . 
23. The product, is the reſult of the work; br th u. 
| frer the queſſion, But dere: Kh tho can 15 * 


% 
* 


Aktrfuzric. 


to the pu fe, it is neceſſar to learn the following 
table ends by heart, l 1 * 


The multiplication Table. 


What is. the amouat of g l 33 : 
Anfi-zr, If you — be pe Cine op 


o know how much mach 3 time is, 
& 3 (img, 4 5 te figure emi 


3 20. 9 below 


8 


16 ARITTHMUE TIL. 1 
me line, nad bear the 10 of the 12 in mind, as f; 
next 3 times 8 is 15, and the 1 bore in mind, makes 
16. ſo 1 ſet 6 below the line, and bear the ten in 
mind. as one: next, I fay, 3 times 6 is 18 and 1 654 
bore in mind makes 19, which 1 ſet down, and 3 
ide work will ſtand as ia the margin. — 
. 1962 
How many is 3 time 472? Set the figures —— 
"down as in the margin; then ſay 3 times 2 is 6, 472 
{which place under the 2 in the moltiplicands 3 
- then 3 times 7 is 21: ſet down 1 under 7, and —— 
- carry 2; for 2 tene, as in addition of one denomi- 1416 
nation; then 3 times 4 is 1 2, and 2 is 1 4, which | 
"1 fer down, and the product is 1416, That is 3 times 472 
makes Jo much; and way be proved by addition, by 
Fertiog Hown 472 three times in additional order, and 
caſtiogit up. which makes the aſſertion good in the ſecond 
de naition, that this rule compendionſly performs the af · 
ice of addition. Likewiſe the foregoing examples agree 
-with the firlt definition ; for as 3 times 477 makes 1416 
io doth 472 times 3 makes the ſame number. 


-- Fxabpple. Agaio, How many makes 742 multiplied 

FE | CLP RR 

742 Moliiplicand Here I ſay; 4 times > is 8, and 
"4 Mukiphier | | times 4is 6 J. 6 and carry 1 x an 


= 5 4 mes 7 is 28, and Lis 29; which 
2968 Product ſet dow; fo the whole product 
1 — J is 2968, as per example, 
1 a More examples of ont Ggure in the muli lier, are 
"hee; viz. * 1 a 4 1 1 rh Ra * 2 f 5 8 by 
ene 
1 F 1 3 
”. Produit 37 40e 26664 52275 723632 01 
: Be etre 0 þ : 


8 compound multiplication. - 8 | ; 
. When the multiplict confiſts of more figures than one, 
h you muſt begin with that bgare which is in the place of 


wa 


# 
* 


* * * " — 9 | 3 * 
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vaits of the multiplier, and go throngh the whele multi- 
plicand, by multiplying each ſigute of ii firſt by that unit 
Egure, and then by the next, to uit. by the Ggure in the 


place of tens in the multiplier, then withtheahird, &c. 1 | 
' 10 the laſt; always temembering to place the firſt figure A 
of every produk or line (for you will ever have as many 9 


as you have figniſicant fipures in the multiplier) I ſny re» 
member to place the figure of every line exadly and 
perpendicularly under the figure you muluply by, and 
then add the ſeveral lines or products iogether; which 
fo collected, gives the total product regaired, as in the 
examples tollowag, v. $5 „ea af 


Example. 


How many is, or are 23 times 7426? Firſt, * 7426 
begin with the unit figure 3 in the multiplier,” 2 
ſaying, 3 times 6 is 18, 8 {which | fet directly 
under 3, by which 1 multiply) and carry 1, 22278 
then 3 times 2 is 6, and 1 1s 7, then 3 times 14852 
4 is 12, 2 and carry 1, then 3 times 7 is 21 —— 
and 1 is 22. And fo 1 have done with the 170798 
firſt figure of the multiplier, viz. 3. Theol 
go to the next, that is 2, and ſay, twice 6 18 12, 2 ard 
carry 1 (which 2 is placed in a direct line under 2 the 
multiplying figure) then, twice 2 is 4 and I is g. then 
twice 4 ing, and laſtly twice 7 is T4. which I ſet down, 
and 1 add the two products together, ſaying, 8 is 8, &c. 
and the total is the right and proper product or reſult 


of the mul uplication, viz. 170798, i 


» 
- ov ? 
* 77 r 


527535 


| | 275827 

£5728 LINER, * "89725 

4220280 82 137135 

1055070 e 
369745 1930789 

2637675 . 2482443 

r 275827 

.$2970704% _ 8 5440687575 


| ; | f Is. ; T * 
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 Wheni-cyphers are imermixt with figures in the mul · 
Eplier;then multiply by the ſigures as ahove; and when 
you come to a cypher io the multiplier, then ſet dünn 
another cypher exactly and Ap movers ri under it; 
chen begin the multiplicand again with the next figure 
to the cypher in the multiplier, and gg through it in the 
fame line, placing the firſt Ggore of that product next to 
the cypher towards the left hand j but then heed mult 
he taken, that the next figure or cypher of the next 
Ine mult be ſet down Ke farther towards the 
left hand, and n gute under the laſt figure fer 
down next to the cypher : as in the Glowing examples 


- may" be fully underſlood. 
8 2864322 327386 
N , 402 55 3 1 | 6030 
8 . 48786  _. 31457444, 5827580 
1 975140 0 Wii. 47362260 19655160 
3 . W 23593113. 3 —— 
9395986. 15728742 e 
Nun 4404 * 185630613084 | 1 3 
1 have. a cypher or epphers io the multiplier, 


or them backwards from the — of unis towards the 


men band, ant when you have multiplied by the bgure 
-, or 9 annex the cyphet or cypbhert, | 


As in theſe examples, 


362 47962 4632 

— 1 400 -- 2600 
—— 8 | — e to — 

+ 33349 19184800 27792 
ESO? 9264 
7472 | 5 19043200 


cyphers in the units place, &c, both is 


* 
— th hs Tab. 
N 


at che Hegroviogaowards the right hand; then ſet it 


e and multiplier, ben os. che cy- - 


— 


Do 


= 1 = 
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— muluply by the figures, and annex 
as many cypbhers to the total product as is the fam of 
che cyplicrs, both 2 _ gra 


N TT in theſe examples 
,42600 M1 141 8 42300 495. Hud 376400 : 
220 a x 
| — . s V . 
852 . 540. 15056 
852 ts... upd 


— — — 


-2» 


* gu, fe N eee 


When you \ es phy hy" 10, 100, 1000, or 
1000, it is only adding or annexing ſo many cyphers 
to the multiplienpd, ab in in the multiplier, that is ei- 
tie? 1 2, 3, or 4 cyphers; and the work is done. Ex» 
ample; Suppoſe i am to multiply 375 by the tumberg 
abore/if' + muluply-it 'by'16; then I join o to 9.375 and 
| then it makes, or the product is, 37 50 if dy 1005 
men langen 06; add ther. ir makes 37 3005 if by rao. 
put bo it 660; and en it produces 3) 5000: aud laſts 
ly. if by io: 1 en add 0000, and chem it makes 
37 56600//66; an ie My any number be multiplt. 
ed, when the multiplier | 
number of py. of 


| £271 gag * 
Suppo nh = — to know hw many half.crowng 


oo 2 25 bat, 8 half crowns make 
down thus : :; 


e 


t Ne 


5 2 ;" 1g 2 — ik I» 079! "gi * HJ 4 -4 


Neige ha 8 the balf- -CrOWnS in a pound. 8 
r 27th Lum 10 IP Sf 2 


Anſwer 1968 the "half crowns in dl. 
4 lu 1968 half · crowus bow many pence $7 


| Op. by zo the penes in half: a- o.. 


— — 9 


e 39 deaeg in 1969 ball m 


of an wie "with? ay 


- . "3s 
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And this ſerves to make out, that: greater. n 4 
ons are breughtinto ſmalſer by this rule. : 
Admit; you wamed to know the — a large 
table 34 feer 8 ſep — 
34 the | 
By oe 2 the breadih, and the 


Arifwer will be 146 ſquare feet for the true con- 
tents of ſuch a table, 


EE ů oo ey _ * wet 


Moldplication of money. 


SQ 
— 3 > p 1 


Moleptication of money (what moſt woul&teark: «© i 
bove every thing) hath great aſhoity with addition of 1 
money, the fame method bejngyteken-in carrying one | 
Genomination.to the next, vin. from. farrhings to peace, MW 
from: pence to.{hilliogs, and: from ſhillings, 10 pounds. 
And as in addition and other multiglicaions) R bes | 

wk — the ri igbt hand, and proceed towardy the : 
in * the leaft — wr bs. al = 


at W right band. 
&is.the molt. 1 apt, and ex- 


— —— 2 — * — 


This — Cana 
peditious of all others. for ſmai lat quantities ; and ihere- 
fore extremely neceſſary inmaking, bills of percels, S&c. 
And is beyond all RD tg ann ſare and certaia as 
* way — ee bete 01 n 1 by 
. ng 2 * LG Hs 
— AID The general m | # 
| F .. \ ed er ro x eue: 4 4 , | 


10 N to 0 iy the price W ge aintit 
The firſt ſlep is, ip de pity 0eg 270 ” gry this 
is dee by one 'mokiplicr, as in ts fſlowing ale 1 : 
ot p Adi gal j d Nie 
Exawple t. What muſt 1 give for. 6 pieces of cloth, 
one ceſt 3. 11. 6d. 
1 r : | a . 1. d. 
5 „ be L 2 f vs: 2001 en 6 
| e nh the pie b., 6 


© And the piod ct is the adſiver, viz, 45 is 0 


1 
1 
5 


2 * _w q * 3 _ 
* yp 8 * » 
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Here I ſay 6 times 6 is 36 pence, which is juſt 33, I 
ſet down © ia the place of pence, and carry 307 to the 
place of ſhillings, exactly the ſame as in addition of mo- 
peys then 6 times 12 is 72, and 3 is 75 or 30. 157. 
wherefore | ſet down 15 in the place of ſhillings, and 
carry 3 to the pound; then 6 times 7 is 42 and 3 is 
450. So the whole amount of the cloth, at 7/ 12% 64. 
per piece, is 454. 157. as in the work, and very conciſe. 


= 


* 


4 Queſtions proper for this Rule. 


Queſtion 1. What is the contents of a ſquare piece 
of ground, whoſe length is 28 perches, and breadth 13 
perches ? | n 

Anſwer, 364 ſquare perches: for multiplying 28 the 
length by 13 the breadth, the product is fo mu. 

Queſtion 2. There is a ſquare battle, whoſe flank is 
47 men, and the files 19 deep; what number of mea 
doth that battle contain? Facit 893 : for multiplying 
47 by 19, the product is 893: 

Queſtion 3. If any one thing coſt 4 fhillings, what 
ſhall 9 ſuch things coſt ? Anſwer, 36 ſhillings : for mul- 
tiply 4 by 9, the product is 36. | 

Quelitioa 4. If a piece of money or merchandize be 
worth or coſt 17 ſhillings, what ſhall 19 ſoch pieces of 
money or merchandize colt ? Facit 323 ſhillings, which 
is equal to 16/ 35. | 

Queſtion.5 If a ſoldier or ſervant get or ſpend 147. 
per month, what is the wages or charges of 49 ſoldiers 
or ſervants for the ſame time? Multiply 49 by 14, the 
product is 6867, or or 344 6: for the anſwer. 

Queſtion 6. If in a day there are 24 hours, how many 
hours are there in a year, accounting 365 days to con + 
ſlitute the year? Facit 8760 hours: to which if yon 
add the 6 heuis over and above 365 days, as there is in 
a year, then it will be 8766 hours. Now if you multi- 
ply this 8766 by 60 you have the number of minutes in 


_ 
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24500] + "Diviſion of whole numbers, | 
4. Ivifon is the ſeparating or parting of any num 
* ber or quantity given, into any parts aſſipned 
Ot to find how often one number is - contained: in ano» 
thet ; 'or-from any two-numbers given. to ſind a third, 
that ſhall conſiſt of Ho many units, as the ore of thoſe 
two given numbers is comprehended or contained in the 
2. Diviſion hath three parts or numbers remarkable, 
viz. firſt, the dividend ; ſecondly, the diviſor ; thirdly, 
the quotient, Fhe dividend is the number piren-to be 
parted or divided. The diviſor is the number given by 
which the dividend is divided; or it is the number 
which ſheweih how many parts the dividend is to be di- 
vided into. And the quotient is the rember produced 
by the diviſion of the two given numbers, the one by 
the other. 8. N ; 2A A 
80 12 being given to be divided by 2, or into three 
equal parts, the quotient will be 4 for three is contained 
ãn 12 four times; where 12 is the dividend, and 3 is the 
diviſor, and 4 is the quotient... f 
3- In diviſion ſet down: your dividend, and draw a 
crooked line at each end of ĩt: and before the line at 
the left hand place the diviſor, and behind that on the 
right hand place the figures of the-quotient, 2 2 
as in the margin; where it is required to 3) 12 (4 
divide 12 by 3. Firſt, | {et down 12 the | 
dividend, and on each fide of it do I draw a crooked 
line, and before that on the left hand do I place 3 the 
diviſor. Then do I ſeck how often 3 is contained in 12; 
and becauſe I find ĩt 4 times, I put. 4 be ind the crooked 
| line on the right hand ol che divdend, :denating the 
r 
© ,, © 4. But if when the diviſor is a ſingle figure, and the di- 
vidend cor ſiſteth of two or mote places: then, havi 
placed them for the work, as ig beſore directed, put a 
point under the fitſt ſᷣgure on the left hand of the divi- 
dend, provided it be bigger than, or equal to the divi- 
Lor; but if it be leſs/ihan the diviſor, then put a point un- 
me ſecond ſgute rom the left hand of the dividend: 


abich figures,.es far as the point goeth ſrom the left 
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band, are to be reckoned by themſelves, as if. they nad ö 
no dependence upon the other part of the dividend, 5 
and, for the diſtinction's ſake, may be called the dividaai, 4q 
Then afk how often the diviſor, is contained in the divi» 

dual, placing the anſwer io the quotient. Then multi- 

| ply the diviſor by the figure 4þat you placed in the 

; quotient, and ſet the produd thereof under your divida- 


3 ow» 4, 


wu 
NS * g 8 * 


ly] nh N 
- 


al. Then draw a line under the product, aod ſubtract the 
ſaid product from the , dividpal, placing the remainder. 
under the ſaid line. Then put a point under the next ſi - 
nure io the dividend on the right hand of that to which 
= you put the poim before; and draw it down, placing it } 
odo the right hand of the remainder which 2 found by 
ſubrraQion, which remainder, with the ſaid ſigure an- 
next to it, ſhall be @ new dividual. Then ſeek again 
how often the diviſor is contained in this new dividual, 
and put the anſwer in the quotient on the right hand of 
| the ſigore which you put there before, Then multiply 
we diviſor-by the laſt ſigure that you put in the quotient, 
and ſubſcribe the product onder the dividual, and make 
ſubtration, and to the remainder draw down the next 
Ggure from the grand dividend, {haviog firlt put a point 
a under it,) and put it on the tight hand of the remainder 


%» 


+ qa Ed «»'s 


. x fas 


_— 
a 
6 * 


at for a new dividuab, as before, &c. and proceed thus: till 
e tze work is finiſhed, . - + $2 „ . 

9 Obſerve this general rule in all kidds of diviſion . ” 
4 Firſt, To ſeek how often the diriſor is contained in * 

5 the dividual, Then, having put the anſwer in the quo»: | 
d WH tient, multiply the diviſor thereby, and ſubtract the pro- 
ie duct from the dividoal. An example or two will make 
; me tue plain. Let it be required to divide 2184 by 6. 5-4 
-d I diipoſe the numbers given as is before directed, and as- 3 
ie OF youlce in the margin, in order to the wok. | 

Then becauſe 6 the diviſor: is more than 67218443 

i- 2 the firlt figure of the dividend, | put a Ar 5 
15 point under 1 the ſecond figure, which makes | d 
2 21 for the dividoal, Then do 1 aſk how often 6 the 
i- 33 diviſor is contained in 21, and becauſe I can . 
i- not have it more than 3 times, I put 3 in the 6)#r04(z 
n- quotient, and thereby do l multiply the divi- 18 1 
1: ſior (Gand the product is 18 which | ſet in! 4 
ft | | order wager the diridual, and ſubtract it there» 3 2 


FY 


— ' 1 
_— 
25 . 
: - 3 1 
” . l 
” - © : 
- . & * a . 
4 . 2 * * 7 
, 4 F - A —_— 
* , by . 
: * 5 ” b . 
2 = Y * p 
1 b 4 . = Y . bo - 4 7 » of ” * 1 P . p 
x * "_ * 1 ö «4 * * 1 - "ey Iv NE * Y 
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from, and the remainder (3) I place in order under the 
line, as you fee in the margin. 4 

Then do | make a point under the | 
next figure of the dividend, being o, 6)2184(36 | 
and draw it down, annexing it to the * | ' 
remainder, 33 ſo l have 38 for anew 18 . 
dividual. Then do 1 ſeek how often w—— * 
6'is contained in 38; and becauſe! 38 
cannot have it more than 6 times, i pat 36 
6 in the quotient; and thereby do 1 — 8 
multiply the divifor (6) and the pro- 2 : 


dud (36) 1 put under the dividoal | 
(38). and ſubtract it therefrom, and the remainder () 
I put under the line, as you fee in the margin. 
Then do | put a point under the next (and laſt) ſi gure 

of the dividend, (being 4), and draw it n 
dow to the remainder (2) ; and putting 6) 2184 (2464 
it on che right hand thereof, it makerh Dy 
24 for a bew. dividual. Thea i ſeek how 18 9 
oſten 6 is contained in 24: and the a 4 
anſwer is g. which I put ja the ꝗquoti-E ©*5 

ent and then multiply the diviſor (6) 36 
thereby, and the product (24) I put unk 
der the dividual (23) 1 and ſubtract it 2 


hercfrom, and the remainder is o. 2 
And thus the work is fniſned; anßgdi 
Had the quotient to be 364 3 that is, 6 (0) 


is contained in 2184 jult 364 times, 
or 2184 being divided ioto 6 equal 
parts, 364 is one of thoſe parts. 

| Agaio, if it were required to divide we 
| #646 dy. 7 or into 7 equal parts, the 7) 2646 (38 
i quotient will be found do be 3785 2 — 
2 - pppeareth by the operation on the 21 „ 


a 3 A * ; __ VT 
i 4 6 7 I 
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80 if it were quired to divide 946 8) 946 (418 
by 8, the bone will be found to be 8) 949 ( 


118, and 2 cemaining after diviſiun is 8 | 

ended. The work appearech on te 

margin. * . 14 4 
| 8 


66 
64 
2) 


Maay tines the dividend cannot be exactly divided 
by the diviſor, but ſomethiag will remain; as in the 
laſt example, where 945 was given to be divided by 8, 
the quatient was 118, and there remaineth 2 after the 


diviſiag is ended. Now what is to be done in this caſe- 


with the remainder, the learner ſhall be taught when 


ve come to treat of the reducing (or reductioa) of frac- 


tions. 5 | ; | 
And here note, that if, after your diviſion is ended. 
any thing do remain, it muſt be leſs than your diviſor, 


for otherwiſe your work is not rightly performed. 


8) 73464 (9183. 9 13748 (1628 
4 e 
14 = N 
64 18 
24 : 78 
24 72 
[OZ - (6) 


1 "oY "_ 
F n 


* . „ 4 — TY” 2 * NPY? 
* 2 * % of . % . * — ver N 1 7 n * ** 
= * * ** : * n -\ hed W 


3. But if the diviſor conſiſte ch of more places than 
one, then chuſe fomany figures from the left fide of the 
dividend for a dividual, as there are figures in the givi- 
{ for, and pot a point under the fartheſt figure of that dĩ · 
vidual to the right hand, and ſeek how often the ficft f · 
gure on the left fide of the diviſor is contain'd in the firſt 
figure on the left ſide of the dividual, and place the an - 
ſwer in the quotient, and thereby multiply your diviſor, 
placing your product under your dividual, and ſubtract 
it therefrom, placing the remainder below the line. Thea 
put a point under the next figure in the dividend, and 
draw it down to the ſaid remainder, and annex it on 
ide right ſide thereof, which makes a new diyidual; an! 
proceed as before till the work is finiſhed, 
Ad if it ſo happen, that, after you have choſen your 
' firſt dividual as is before directed, you find it to be lefs 
than the diviſor ; then put a point under tie figure more 
near to the right hand, and ſeck how often the firſt fi- 
gure on the left file of the diviſor is contained in the KY 
two firſh figures on the left fide of the dividual, and place * 
the anſwer in the quotient, by which multiply the di- 
' viſor, and place e thereof in order under the 


ceidpal, and fubtraQt it therefrom, and then proceed as 
Always remembriag, that in all cafes of diviſion, if, 


- after you have multiplied your divifor by the figure fuſt 
placed in the quotiegt, the product be greater than the 
dividual, then you mult cancel that fig ure in the quoti- 
ent, and, inſtead thereof, put a figure lefs by an unit. 
(or one)] and muleiply the diviſor there by: and if ſtil! 
the product be greater than the dividual, make the figure 
in the quotient leſs by an unit. And thus da, until your 
product be leſs thin the dividual, or at the moſt equal 
thereto, and then make fubtraticn, &c, 


Er +; 43:7. a _ 
8 


2 
* „ ” 
* —w 


So. if you would divide 9464 by 24, the quotient A 
will be found to be 394. | firlt put down F 
the given number, as is before directed ia 1 1 
the third rule. Now, becauſe my diviſor 24) 9464 ( ' 
confilteth of two figures, | therefore pouhlt 
a point under my d figure trom 72 3 


the leſt hand of my dividend, which is 4 j . — 


* 
j 


_ wherefore 1 ſeek bo en 2 (the ſirli i> 32 9 


2 * 
1 5 ie. 
1 wn 1. — * 5 


9 
dy 
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gure on the left ſide of the d iſor is contain'd in.g (the 
like firlt in the dividual) the anſwer is 4; which 1 pur 


in the quotient, and thereby multiply an che giviſor, and 


find the product to be 96 which is greater an the di- 
vidual; Whetefore I cancel the 4 ĩn the quouent, ad 


inſtead thereof, 1 put 3 (an unit leſs) and by it multiply, 


the diviſor 24, and the product is 72; which 1 fubtragh 
from 94 the dividual. and the remainderis 22. Then do 
I make a point-under the next ſigure 6 in the dividend, 


and draw it down, and place it on the right fide of the 


remainder-22, and it makes 226 for a new dividual. 
Now, becauſe the dividual 226 coaliſteth of a, figure 
more than the diviſor, therefore | ſeck TA 
how often 2 (the firſt 6gure of the di- 2499454039 
viſor) is contained in 22, the two firſlt _* ** .:; 
of the dividual : I ſay 9.times ;-where- 72 

fore 1 put ꝙ in the quotient, and there-·äͤ— 

by multiply the diviſor 24. the product 225 
(216) 1 place under the dividual 226, 216 

and ſubtract. ſrom it, and there remats ——. . 
neth 10. © ods 7, 
Then I go on and make a point under . e 
the next and laſt figure (4) in the dividend, and draw 
K. down to the remainder 10, and it makes 104 fer a 
new dividual; which is alſo a:fgure more than the divi» 
ſor* and therefore I ſeck how often 248 ccntained in 


ny 
9 


£ 
- 


10 : | anſwer g times. But multiplying my 249464 (394 


diviſor by 5, the product is 120; which 72 

is greatet than the dividual; aad there 72 
fore I make it but 34: and by it multi 
ply che diviſor, and the prodad is 96, 226 ; 
which being placed under, and ſubttae- 216 , + 
ted from the dividual, there remanineth ——. ;.,- 
8. And thus the whole work of diviſion 104. 


is fiaiſhed ; and I find, that 9464 being 90 


- divided by. 24. or into 24e qual parts, is 


found ta be 394, as was ſaid before, and (8) 
the remainder is 81 as you ſee in the: Oo 
work on the margin. 5 wht, ts 
Another example may be this. Let there be.require# 


_ the quotient of 1183653. divided by 383. Fut. I diſe 
poſe of the numbers in order to their divaling; and be- 


F 4 


4 


* 
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uſe 118. the three firſt £gures of 385) 1183653 (3 
He diwi dend, is leſs han the diviſor . 0 
$85, I thereſ-< make a point under 1155 

the four ng ure Which is 3, and fee — 

ho often 3 (the ficit ſigure of the 28 
diviſor) is contained in 11: the au- 

fwer is 3. which 1 put in the quotient, and thereby mul - 
tiply the diviſor 385, and the product is 1155, which 1 
fubtra from the dividual 118 3, and there remains 28. 
Then, as before, draw down the next figure, which is 
6, and place it before the 1emairder 28: ſo have 1 £86 
for a new 2 : and becauſe it x 
hath no more hgures than the divi- 3285)1183653(30 
for, 1 ſee how often 3 (the firſt 4. 2 3 
pure ia the diviſor) is contained in 1155 

2 (the firſt figure of the dividual) 31 

and the anfwer is o; fer a greater 286 
number cannot be contained in a | 

leſſet; wherefore I put © in the quctient, and thereby 
(according to the 5th rule) | ſhould muitiply my divi- 
for; bur if | co, the product will be o; and © ſubtract · 
ed from the dividual 286, the remaiader is the fame, 
Wherefore I draw down the next | Ig 
$pore (5) from the dividend, and 225)1183653(3c7 
por it before the ſaid remai-der . © | 
296": ſo have 1 4865 ſor a new 1185 
divicyal ;. and beeauſe it conſilt · — 


eth cf four places, viz, a place 2865 
more than ihe diviſor, I ſeck how 2695 
often 3 (the firſt figure of the di- ä 
viſor) is contaired in 28 (the two 170. 


firlt f the Gividual) and I fay | 

there is 6 times three in 18; but multiplying ihe whole 
divifor (385) thereby, 1 find the product to be 3465 
which-is greater than the dividual 2365 ; wherefore 
cbuſe 8, which is lefs by an unit than 9; and thereby 


multiply the diviſor 385, and the product is 3080, 


ich is ſtill greater than the ſaid dividual : where- 
fore I chuſe another number yet an voit leſs, viz. 7, 
ind having mukiplied my diviſor thereby, the product 
is 2095 5 Which is leſs than the dividual 2865; where« 
fore l put in the quotient, and ſubtract 2695 z from the 


. 
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dividual 2865, and there remains 385)1193653(3074 


170. Then | draw down the Jaſt OT 
Gpure (3) in the dividend, and 1165 
place it before the ſaid remainder — 
170, and it makes 1703 for a new 2866 
dividual. Then (for the reaſon a- 2695 
bove ſaid (1 ſeek how often 3 is — 
contained ia 17: the anſwer is 5, 1703 
but muhiplying the diviſor there - 1540 
dy the product is 1925 and greater oq ꝛ r¼è 
than the dividual, wherefore 1 (163) 


ſay it will bear 4, an unit leſs, and | 
by it I multiply the diviſor 38 5, and the product is 1540, 
which is leſs than the dividual, and therefore I put 4 in 
the quotient, and ſubtra@ the ſaid product from the divi- 
dual, and there remaineth 163. And thus the work is 
finiſhed, and 1 fiod that 118365 3 being divided by 385, 
or in 385 equal ſhares or parts, the quotient or one of 
thoſe parts, is 307 4, and beſides there is 163 remaining. 
And thus the learner being well verſed in the method 
of the foregoing examples, may be ſufficiently qualified 
for the diviſion of any greater ſum or number into as 
many parts as he pleaſerh, that is, he may underſtand 
the method of dividing by a diviſor that conſiſteth of 4. 
5, or 6, or any greater number of places, the method 


- being the fame with the foregoing examples in every 


reſpect. n 
| | _ Other examples in divifian 
27986335684790(29860 196374)473986018(2473 
$5972 32927438 * 
276964 823 
ve 2+ % 154.50 . 785496 
. 249907 _ , 268841 
2.3888 206306 
170199 
167946 => 
Remains 22803 Remains 135556 


F 4 


— 
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So f ou. dvide 47386473 by 58736, you wilt fied 
ne quoticat to be 806, and 45257 will remain after the 
work is ended. - | 
tn like manner, if you would.divide 38467 39 204 by. 
433064. the quo: ent will be 7963, and the remainder 

- after diviſion will be 100572. 

When the diviſor is 3, 4, 5, 6, or more-figures; there 
is a ſure and eaſy way of performing the work truly, by 
waking a table of the diviſor, which may be done by ad- 
dition, or multplying tbe diviſor by 2, 3, 4, &c. 


Admit yeu:are to divide 987654321 by 123456. 


123456) 9876543210800 
e 


* 


ba Fees i 6321 


Nee having noted the pumber of figures in the divi- 
ſor, which hete is ſix, I make a point under the ſeventh M. 
bgute, or place of the dividend, &. ) 


* 
— > 


* 123456 


24692 This table is made by doukling the 
— fr} line, which is 246912, which add - 
370363 edto the firſt or uppermoſt line, gives 
— the third fine 370368, whictr-alſo adgtd 
493824 to the firſt line makes 493824 forthe if 
— — fonrth line or product, and fo of the = 

relt, ſti!l- remembrivg to add the ſubie · q 
— - quent line, till yeu come to the laſt line ij 

-740736 ol o times, which is 1111104, The uu 

— " of which may be proved by” multiplying 4 
e brſt or uppermoſt line by 2, 3, 4, . 

— & c. and if you commit an error by ad- ' 

987648 (dition it may be found out, or corrected 

— by multiplicatios. DELL ES 


CE N 8 di 
"Sc r $200 > $4.» nn 


5 - £4 _—_ 
a 
— 
D 
O09 
0 
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1 The uſe of the ſaid table. . 
1 When you have pointed out your number of places 

in the dividend; caſt your eye on the table, and at the 
5 8 firſt view you may know how many times you can take, 
. as in this example, 7 times is too little, and times too 


much, wherefore I ſet down 8 in the quotient, and then 
multiply aod ſubtract, and the remainder is 6, to which 
1 bring down 3, and put o in the quotient, then to the 
63 I bring down 2,andplace another o. in the quotient, . 
thea to 6321 bring down 1 the laſt figure in the divi- 
dead, but (till it will not bear any time or times, wheres 
fore 1 put another © in the quotient, and ſo the work is 
done, and the quotient is 8000, and the remainder- 
6321, as im the work. | 
Abbreviations. I 

(it:).1f there are any cyphers on the right har d vf. 
your diviſor, you may cut off ſo many cyphers, or fi-- 
gures, on the right hand of your dividend, but remem- 
ber to bring them down (if figures) to the remainder, . 


W 
r 


Example. 

21100 08645la9 C 411 
84. 
24. 
0” 


— * 


21 


1429. 


(2dly.) By the foregoing rule you may obſerve, that 
to divide by 10, 100, 1000, &c. is only to cut ſo. many 
Ggurcs from the right-hand of the dividend, as there are 
cyphers in the diviſor; 2 
Example. 


 _ Hooo)436821735) 
2 So the quotient is 43682, the remaiader 735. 


__ (adly.) When your diviſor-is 12, or conſiſts only of 
one lingle bgure, or can * 12 to one by cutting 


2 
o 


.cand : ſo if you multiply the quotient of a diviſion by 


% * 
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off cyphers from its right band, the work may be eaſt · 
ty performed in one line, thus: 

| * RULE. - ron 


Drawing a line under the dividend, ſet dowa and 
its firſt fipure, how oſten the diviſor is contained in it: 


what remains imagine placed before the next ſigure, 
and, confi.tering how often your diviſor is contained in 


the ſum it makes, fet down the number underneath as 


before, and ſo proceed W all the figures. ſet down 


what remains at laſt, in the p 


ace where your quotieat 
uſed to ſtand, 


Examples. 
49364501 12)8 367% 705635115 
„ 805 


if you are to divide ſeveral numbers by one common 
diviſor (as in the calculating of tables, &c.) that 


may know exactly at once how often your diviſor will 


go, io ſome convenient corner make a table of your di- 
vilor, by multiphying it ſeverally by all the 9 digits, 
thus, ſuppoſe 562 your diviſor : 


562 

> 1124 
£636 

2248 

2810 

3372 

3734 

4496 

3058 


D o Gn w vw 


Proofs of diviſion. 


by (ill.) Multiplication and diviſion mutually prove each 
other: ſor as if you divide the product of a multiplica · 
tion by the multiplier, the quotient will be the multipli - 


he diviſor (king is the remainder) the ptoduct 
| dividend , ö | . * 


bethe 


1 
> 
o 
; 
WW 
8 


"I @ Ty -- 


1 


- 
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(241y.) Another proof of. diviſiaa-is, by adding to- 
pether thoſe lines in the following example, marked with 
aſteriſms (being the particular products of the diviſor, 
multiplied ſeverally by each figure in the quotient, to- 
gether with the remainder of the diviſi >a) the total of 
which, if right, will be che dividend. 

(349) Diviſion may alſo be proved as multiplication, 
by a croſs, thus; calting out the nines from the diviſor, 
and quotient, place the re miiaders on its right and left 
ſides, then 1 two figures ſo placedtogether, 
and caſting the nines from the produR, and what's left to 


the remainder of the diviſion, and til) caſting vut the 


ines, let the overplas be placed at the top; then alſo. 
ſting the nines from the dividend, ſet down the figure 
remaining at the bottom, which if it agrees with thatat 
the top, the work may be ſuppoſed right. See each proof 
in the following 


Example. 
7368632566 1172 
736⁰ 736 
1272 7032 
3 936% 3516 
Wn? an — 204 
3 5152 862592 | 
3d Proof — : 664 Remainde 
1472 863256 iſt Proef. 
664 


863 206 2d Proof. 
REDUCTION, 
1. TD EduRtion is that which brings together two er 


: more numbers of different denoggſþations ioto 
= denomination; or it ſerveth to change or alter aum- 


ers, money, weight, meaſure, or ume from one dend - 
ination to another; and likewiſe to dbridge' fraftions 
to the Iowell terms; all which it doth fo preciſely; chat 


* * r od. a * 
F * * 
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the ſirlt proportion remaineth without the. leaſt jot ofer- 
ror or wroog committed: ſo that it belongeth as well ta 
fractions as integers; of which, in its proper place. Re- 
euction is generally performed ether by muhiplication- 
ot disiſtron. From-whence we may gather, That, 
2 Reduction is cither deſcending or aſceading. 
3 Reduction deſcending is, when it is fe quired to re- 
duce a ſum or cumber of a greater denomination into a 
leſſer, which nua ber, when it is ſo reduced; ſhall be e- 
qual in value to the number ſirſt given in the greater de: 
nominationz. as if it were tequiied to know how manx 
ſhillings,.-pence, and ſarthings, are equal in value to an 
hundred pounds? or, h. u many ouaces are contained 
in 45 hundred weight? or how many days, hours, or 
- mizotes, the e are in 240 years? &c. And his kir d of 
radudion is generally performed by. multiplicaticn. 
4. Reduction aſcending is when it is required to re · 
duce or bring a ſum or. number of a ſmallei denomina- 
tion into a greater, which ſhail be equivaler t to the given 
number; as ſuppoſe it were required to ſind how many 
pence, ſhillings or pounds, are equal io value to 43785, 
farthings? or how many hundreds are equal to (or in) 
3749 pounds, &c. And this kind of reduction is al ways 
performed: by, diviſion, 
"5+ When any ſum or number is given to be reduced 
into another deaomination, you are to conſider whether 
it ought to be reſolved by the rule deſcending or aſcen · 
ding. viz». by. multiplication, or diviſion. If it be to be 
pertormed by - multiplication, conſider how many parts 
of the denomination into which you would reduce it 
are contained in an unit or inte ger of the given number, 
and multiply the faid giver number the by, and the 
product thereof will be the anſwer to the queſtion, As, 
if the queſtion were, In 38 pounds how many 
ſhiliings, here conſider, that in one- pound are 38 
20 ſhillings, and that the number of ſhillings 20 
in 38 pounds, will be 20 times 38; wherefore »_— 
I nulvplaggs by 20, and the product is 760, 760 
and ſo matiFlullings are contained in 38 |. asin : 
yt when there is a denomination or denominations 
- beryeen-the number given and the number required, 


= 


N - * r. , 
TIP ws 8 5 TV» * 5 4 
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yon may, if you pleaſe, reduce it to the next inferior 
denomination, and then into the next lower than that, 
&c until you have brought it into | : 
the denomination required. As for 1,32 pounds 


example; let.it be: demanded; In 20 

132 pounds how many fatthings t — 

Firſt, 1 multiply. 132 (the number 2540 ſhillinga. 
ol pounds giw en) by 20 to bring. it WO bis 


into ſhillings, and it makes 2640, — 
ſhillings, Then do L multiply the 5280 
ſhil ings 26 40 by 12 to bring them 2640 
into peace, and it produceth 31680, : 
and ſo many pence are contained 34680 penoe 
in 2640. ſtullings or 132 pounds. 4. | 
Then do multiply the pence, vx. 
31680 by 4, to bring them into 126740 farthiogs: 
tarthinge, (2ccauſle 4, farthings is a | | 
per. ny]. ard I find the product thereof to be 126710, 
and ſo many fanthings are equal in value to 132 pounds. 
The work is maniſelf in the margin. 
6. And if the number propounded to be reduced is to- 
be divided, or wrought by the rule aſcending, eonſider 
how many. of the giren numbers are equal to an unit or- 
integer in that. deaomination to which you would re- 
guce your given number, and make that your diviſor, 


and the given number your divi- 


dend; and the quotient thence a- J. 

riſing will, be the. number ſought. 210) 26410 (132 
or required. As for example; ket <1 GY 

it be required to reduce 2640 ſhil+ 2 


lings into pounds. Here I. conſi · — 
der that 20 ſhillings are equal to 6 
one pound; wherefore 1 divide 6 
2640, the given number, by 20, — 
and the quotient is 132. and lo ma- Sho 
gay pounds ate contained. in 260 4 
: ſhillings, In recuctian deſcending — 
and: alcending, the learner is ad. (0 
viſed to. take particular nouce of © 
the tables. delivered in the former part of this book, 
where h 4 5 be informed what multipliers or diviſors 
to make ule of in the reducing of any number to any o- 


* 
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ther denomination whatſoever, eſpecially Engliſh mo- 
nies, weights, meaſures, time, and motion. But in this 
place it is not convedient to meddle with foreign coins, 
weights, or meaſures. ED: 

But if in reduction aſcending it happen that there is a 
denomination, or denominations between the number 
given and the number required, then you may reduce 
your number given into the next ſupericr denomination, 
and when it is ſo reduced, bring it into the next above 
that, and ſo on, until you have brought it into the deno · 
mination required. As for example; 

Let it be demanded, In 126720 farthings how many 

unds? Firſt I divide my given number, being faribings 
py 4, to bring them into pence, becauſe '4 farthings 
make ode penny; and there are 31680 pence, Then 1 
divide 31680 pence by 12, agd the quotient giveth 2640 
fhillings. And then I divide 2940 ſhiliings by 20, and 
the quotient giveth 1:2/, which are equal in value to 
1267 20 farthings» See the work. W 

ei 2.0) 4. 
126720 (31680 (28410 (132 


„ „ „ „ * * + * 


* 


10 24 I 
6 76 . 6 
4 72 6 0 
27 48 „ 
24 48 4 
32 (o) (o) 
32 
WO 


J. When the number given to be reduced, confiſteth 
of divers denominations, as pounds, fhillings, pence, and 
ſarthings, or of hundreds, quarters, pounds, and oun- 
ces, &c, then you are to reduce the higheſt, or greateſt 
denomination into the next inferior, and add thereunto 
the rumber ſtanding in that Cenomination, which your 


greateſt or higheſt number is reduced to. Then reduce 


" dla en tis 4 
* e n Sith, - 
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that ſum into the next inferior denomination, adding 
thereto the number ſtanding in that denomination. Ds 


wn 
AY 


fo ontil you have brought the 


number given into the denomi- fo . . 

nation propoſed, As, if it were 43 13 10 

required to reduce 497. 13. ddl. 20 

into peace : firſt | * 3, in · — ; 

to ſhillings, by multiplying i it by  '. 966 ſhillings 

20, and the product is y 60 ſhill · n 

ings; to which 1 add the 13 fl! 

ings, and they make 973. Then Sum 973 ſhillings 

I multiply 973 by 12, to bring 12 a 

the ſhillings into pence, and they — 

make 11 676; to which l add tbe 1946 

10 pence, and they make 11686 973 

pence for the anſwer, See the | 

work done. ; 11676 pence 

Add 10 

dum 11686 pence 


8. If in reduction aſcending, after diviſion is ended, - 
any thing remain, ſuch remaiader is of the ſame deno- 
mination with the dividend, 

Example. In. 4683 farthings. I demand how many 
pounds? View the following eperation, 


Firſt, 1 divide | 
the given number 12} 210) 
of farthings, viz. 4) 4783 ( 195 (99 (4 pounds 
4783, by 4, to ge bd 


bring them into 4-* 203 $8 

pence, and the  — | —— — 

quotient is 1195 7 118 19 ſhilliogy 

pence, and there 4 x08 

remaineth 3 af- —— 

ter the work of 38 Rem. 7 peace 

diviſion is ended, 36. 

which is 3 far- — "4 

things. 23 Facit 419 7 
Again, I divide 20 , 

1195 pence, he — 

ſaid qotieat, by 3 fatthings remain 

12 to reduce, em 


* * * 
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.. ade. it 


lato ſhillings, aad the quotient is gg — and were 


ls a remainder of 7; which is 2 pen 


And then divide 99 ſhillings (the laſt quotient) by 20 


to bring it into pounds, and the quonent is 


remaineth 10 ſhil 


41. and there 


lings; - ſo that I conclude that in 4783 


(the propeſed oomder of ſartbiage) there. i is 40 195 


74 2 


15 


Queſt. Jn 4387. how many Giilts 
_ logs? Facit 8760 ſhillings; for 
multiplying 438 by 20, the pro- 


More examples 3 10 the reducuos of coin 


1. 


438 pounds 
20 


duct amounteth to io muck: Seoche. Facit 8760 ſhillings 


work, 


Queſt, 
pences? Firlt multiply the gi · 
ven number-of pounds (467 by 
20, to bring it into . 
and it makes 9340 ſhillings, then 


multiply the ſhillings by 12 ad 


it. produceth.. 112680 pence, 
thus, 


Or it may be reſolved thus, 
viz. Multiply the given number 
of p inds (467) by (240) the 
number of pence in a pound, 
and. the product is the ſame, viz. 
112080 pence, as by the opera- 
tion appeateti 


Ta. 4677 how many 


— — 
— ́———— 


467 pounds 


9340 ſhillings 
12 


—ů —-— 
- ks S* 


1863 
934 


Facit 112080 pence 


467 pounds . 
240 


1868 
934 


Facit 112080. 


was 


— 


— * 3 _ 4 * 
* * * 1 
* |) * 
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Queſt, In 5 5674 I. ho- '- g673-pounds 

many farthiags ? Firſt mul- 20 

tiply the given number by — 

20, to bring it into ſhillings, 11346 ſhillings. 
ond it prodaceth 113460 12 
ſhillings, ches multiply that ä — 
producł by 12. to bring it 22692 

into pence, and it produceth: . 11346 

1361 ;20-pende,then, laltly, —— 
multiply the pence by 4. and 136 8 pence. 


it producetir 5446080 far- 


. See the operation Facit 5446080 farhings 


or this queſtion might have been thus reſolved, via. 
Multiply 567 3 (the given number of ponds) by 96 
(che number of f:rthings in a pound) and it produceth. 
the lame effect; as you ſee by the work. 


$673 pounds 20 ſhillings 
908 12 
34038 240 pence 
Ls 7 Mp a : 
Facit 5446080, 960 | 


Otherwiſe thus, Firſt bring the given number 5673E | 


into ſhillings, and multiply * ſhillings by 48. the num 
ber ob facthings in a ſhilling, and the ſame c ert is there - 
by hkewiſe produced, viz; . 


5673 pounds | 12 pence. 
20 - Ek 4 
— —— { 
11 1 ſhillings 438 farthings, 
4 | 
90708 
45384 


Facit 4545080 farthiaga. 


N 2 at a 7 8 ' >&; 2 
2 * * 3 4 — 9 * 8 * 9 * 7s 
0 TIONS * — * a LA; e 
FIFTY - , 
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Theſe various ways of operation are expreſſed to in 
form the judgment of the learner with the reaſon of the 
rule. More ways may be ſhewn, but theſe are ſufficient 
even for the meanelt capacities, | | 


| 8 N J., 8. d. qrs. 
| Queſt, In 4581. 1656. 458 167 3 
qd. 4 qrs. how many far- | 20 
things? Toreſolve this que - — 
ſtion, conſider the ſeventh 9160 
rule, and work as you are Add 16 thillogs 
there directed, and you will — 
fad the foreſaid g. en num · Sum 9176 ſhillings 
bers ts amount to 44047 9 -- 13 
farthings, viz. — 
18352 
9176 
ä | 110112 
Add 7 Pence 
Sum 110119 pence 
4 
449476 - 
Sum 440479 farthiogy 
This laſt queſtion, or au I, 3. d. qrs. 
other of this kind, viz, where 458 19. 7 3 
the number given to be re- 20 
duced conſiſteth of ſeveral — 
denominations, may be much 9176 ſmillings 
more conciſely reſolved this 12 
Way, viz, When you mul- — 
tiply the pounds by 20, to 18359 
briog them into ſhilliogs, o- 9176 
the product of the firſt figure — 
add the figure ſtanding in 110119 
the place of units in the de- 2 4 
nomination of ſhillings ; but — — 


becauſe the'firſt figure in the Facit 440479 farthings 


P 6&1 
7 1 . 


wy * 4 * * 
_— 
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multiplier is o, 1 ſay o times 6 is oothing, but 6 is 6, 
which 1 put down for. the firſt figure in the product. 
Then becauſe the multiplier is o, I go no farther with 
it, for if 1 ſhould, the whole product would be o; but 
proceed. And when I come to multiply by the ſecond 
figure in the multiplier, to the product of it I add the 
figure ſtanding in the place of tens in the denomination 
of ſhillings, which is 1; ſaying 2 times 8 is 16, and 
(the {aid figure) 17. Then 1 ſet down 7. and carry 
the unit to the product of the next figure, as has been 
directed before So that now you may have the whole 
product and ſum of ſhillings at one operation, which is 
the lame as before, And when you multiply the qhil- 
lings by 12, to bring them into pence, after the ſame 
manner, add to the product the number ſtanding in the 
denomination of pence; and ſo when you multiply the 
pence by 4, to bring them into farthing. add to the pro - 
duct the number ſtanding under the denomination of 


. farthings See the laſt queſtion thus wrovght on the mar» 
gin of the preceding page. 


ReduQion of troy weight, 


We now come to give the Jearner ſome examples in 
troy weight, wherein we ſhall be brief, having given ſo 
large a taſte of reduction in the former examples of 
coin. Ard now the learner muſt be mindful of the table 
of troy weight delivered in addition. | 


Quelt. la 482 Ib. 7 oz, 13 pw. 21 gr. how many 
grains: 


Multiply by 12, by 20, and by 24 taking in the fi- 
gutes ſtanding n the ſeveral denominations, according 
to the directions, given formerly, and you will find the 

product to be 278001 3 grains, which is the number re- 


qrired, or anſwer to the queſtion. See the whole work 
as (olloweth, | 


ad 


F RB. I oz. pw. gr. 
Giles e + 1488 7 19 27 


THEFT" CVS — _ 


= ING] 971 


- EY Is + 

Es Leen. - ? 

> 3791 ounces 
v 7 Yo» 

* PT F; - — — 


115833 penny weight 
38 


463333 
231668 


. 
— 


"24:98 Facit 278003 
Queſt. In 2780013 grains, I demand how may Ib. 
oz. pw. gr ? - 3 

This is but the foregoing queſtion inverted, and is 
reſolved by dividing by 24, by 20, and by 12, and the 
anſwer is 482 lb. 4 oz 13 pw. 21 fr. 


210 | 12 
4)2780013 (1158313 (9797 (482 


6 % „ „ 20 ; '©,9 © 
24 10 48 


140 18 31 
120 18 24 


nh . 3 Bic Rem. 5 ounces. - 
df 192 a 2 * | 1 


112 | 5 8 "UT Rem, 13 pency weight. 3 


93 w. OZ. pw. gr. 
1 Facit 482 7 13 21 


—— — 


Remains 21 grains. 
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Reduction of aroirdupois weight, 
In reducing of avoirdupois weight, the learner muſt 


have recourle to the table of avoirdupois weight deli 
vered before. i 


C. qr. Ib. 
Queſt. In 47 C. 1 qr. 20 b. How ma- 47—1—20 
ny ounces ? Multiply by 4 by 28, and by 4 
16, and the laſt product Twill be the an- 
ſwet, viz, 1 ounces. 189 


Facit 84992 oz. 

Queſt, In $4992 ounces, 1 demand how many C. 
rs. Ib. and oz.? 

This is the toregoing queſtion inverted, and will be 

reſolved if you divide by 16 by 28, and by 4. and the 


anſwer is'47 C. 1 qr. 20 lb. equal to the given number 
in the foregoing queſtion. 


28) 4) C. qrs. Ib. oz. 
16084992 (5312 | (0189 (47 1 20 © 
80 28 16 
49 251 
48 224 28 
9 | 272 I gr, 
1'6 252 
r 20 pounds 
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Reduction of liquid meaſure. 


N N 8 *4 A a6 - l FEY + = a 
K Ls a W * —_ — R ak * 229 he a * $ * 
* = uw - * * * 

* 


Quelt In 45 tuns ef wine, how many gallons? Mul - 


_ tiply by 4 and 63, the product is 11340 gallons for the J 


anſwer, 


4 e 


Facit 11340 


Queſt. In 34 ruadlets of wine, each containing 18 
gallons, I demand how many hogſheads? 


- Firſt, find how many gal!ans are in the 34 rundlets, 
which you may do if ycu multiply 34 by 18, the con- 
tent of a rundlet, and the product is 612 gallons, which 
you may reduce into hogſheads, it you divide them by 
63, and the quote will be y hogſheads, and 45 gallons, 


Sec the work. 


. 


34 
13 


272 
34 


63)612(9 hhds 


1 at 
ir 


Rem. 45 gall 
Facit 9 bhds. 45 gall. 


6 * * * N . 5 ä » — - 
. I | bt 
w_———_ et * — 
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Queſt, In 12 tuns, how many rundlets of 14 gallons 3 
per rundlet? ; | x Y 
B Reduce your tuns into gallons, and divide them by s 
c 14, the gallons in a rundfet, and the quotient, 216, is . 


your anſwer, See the work. 


m——— 


8 14) 3024 (216 rundlato, 


Facit 216 rundlets, 
Reduction of long meaſure. 


Queſt, I demand how many furlongs, poles, inches, ö 
and barley · corns will reach from London to York, it bee 
ing accounted 151 miles? 


*. 


Go . 


a . : 
* "0" mY . 
* 1 — wy.” Me. we * 4 I 
a 4 * "= - a 
* a a ** * — * 
* 8 5 
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151 miles . 
8 furlongs in a mile 

1208 turlongs 
40 poles in a ſurlong 


48320 poles 
11 half yards in a pole 


4832 
4832 
531520 half yards 
18 inches ina half yard 
425216 
533152 
9567360 inches 
a 3 batley· corns in an inch 
* — — 
28702080 Anſwer. 


% 


Queſt, The circumference of the earth (as all other 
circles are) is divided into 360 degrees, and each de- 
gree into 60 minutes, which upon the ſuperſices of the 

| earth, are equal to 66 miles; now 1 demand how many 
miles, furlongs, perches, yards, feet, and barley corns, 
ill reach round the globe of the carth! 


Q 
4 4 
, 
* 
= 
8 
* 


R 
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260 degrees 2 
60 minutes or miles ia a degree 


— — 


21600 miles about the earth 
8 © furlongs ia a mile 

17 2800 furlongs about the earth 
40 perches in a furlong 


6912000 poles or perches about the earth 4 
II half yards in a perch "i 


WD — ꝛ—yL„—̃— 


6912 
6912 


. 
Cs 


— — — 


2) 76032000 half yards about the earth 


(38016000 yards, viz. the half yards dix ide 
J ed by 2 


114048000 feet about the earth 5 
12 inches in a foot 


228096 
114048 


1368576000 inehes about the earth 


3 barley corns in an inch 


Facit 405728000 barley-corns 


\ 


And ſo many will reach round the world, the whole - 
being 21600 miles. So that if any perſon were t6 go 
round, and go 15 miles every day, he will go the whole 


circumference in 1440 days, which is 3 years 11 
months and 15 days, 


Reduction of time, 


_ Queſt, In 28 years, 24 weeks, 4 days, 16 hours, 30 
minutes, how many minutes ? 


G 2 
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Years, weeks, days, hours, m'n, 
28—24— 1 ——16— 30 
52 weeks in à Year, _ 

60 2 
142 ; 


oy 


4 


24875 2 hcury, 
113 
5 14925150 minutes. 

Note, That in reſolving the laſt queſtion after the me- 
mod exrreſſed, there are loſt in every year 30 hours ; 
for the year conſiſteth of 365 days and & hours; but by 

multiplying the year by 52 weeks, which is 364 days, 
you loſe one day and fix hours every year. Wherefore, 
to find an exact anſwer, twing the odd weeks, days and 
hours, into hours, and then multiply the year by the 
number of hours in a year, viz. 8766, and to the pro- 
duct add the hours contained - in the odd time, and you 
have the exact time in hours; which bring into minutes 
as before. 

; Days, hours, Weeks, days, hours. 


28 365 — 24—4— 

8766 - a4 7 
172 1466 172 
172 730 24 
EX . 3 ——— 
228 876 hours ina y. 694 
5 345 
249592 hours —— 
60 55 4144 


14975 50 min. in 28 Feats, and 4144 hours 


9 * * n 
W . 
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80 you fee, that, according to the method firſt uſed 
to reſolve this queſtion, the hours contained in the gi» 
ven time, are 249752, but according to the laſt, belt, 
or trueſt method, they are 249592, which exceeds the 
former by 840 hours. : 

But for moſt occaſioas it will be ſufficient to multiply 
the given years by 355, and to the product add the days 
in the od time, if there by any, and then there will bz 
only a loſs of 6 hours in every year, which may be ſup- 
plied by taking a fourth part of the given years, and ad- 
ing to the contained days, and you have your deſire. 


The Golden Rule, or Rule oſ Three Direct | 


8 fo called from its extraordinary uſefulnefs, not on- 
ly ia arithmetical queſtions, but in afl parts of the 
mathematics. | 
Tt is alſo called the rule of three, becauſe there ate 
always three numbers given to find out a fourth: and it 
is properly called the rule of proportion, becauſe the firſt 
pumber bears ſuch proportion to the ſecond, as the 
third docs to the fourth, 
| I be deſign of thisrule js, to ſhew how to find a fourth 
4 3 number, by having three given numbers, 
which is deducib'e from the ſixteenth propoſition of the 
® fxth book of Euclid's elements, ; | 


| / 
The Rule is, 


Y Muſlziply the ſecond and third numbers together, and 
Y divide the product by the firſt number, and the quotient 
Y thence arikog is e fourth number ſought, Or, 
F Divide the ſecond number by the firſt, and multiply 
1 the quotient by the tlitzd, and the product is the num 
ber required : for the fourth number.contains the third 
- fo often as the ſecond contains the fuſt, And this is 
1 called direct proportion. 
All queſtions in this rule of three conſfit of three num 
1 bers, whereof two are always of one kind or denomi 
nation. As ia this example. 8 
G 3 


rr 
_ * RW „ * 5 


„„ 
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* * 1 
7206 N 


6 | 
8 * <Q 3 . 


— 


- 
— 


If 1 give 10s. for 5 yards, what ſhall I give for 15 yards 
at the ſame rate ? 3 


' Naw two of theſe are of the ſame kind, that is, the 
number 5 and 15, which are both yards, which place 
thus. The number concerning which the queſtion is 
asked, mult be in the third place, | 


Now in this queſtion the 15 yards is the number, * 

- and the price of which the queltion requires the value, * 
place it th-refore in the third place. 3 
Then ſeek out the other number of the ſame kind 1 

or denomination, which muſt be yards alſo, which in [ 
this queſtion is 5; ſet this in the firlt place, and then : 


the other number, that is 107. will conſequently claim 
the ſecond place, and the anſwer to the queſtion will 
be always of the ſame denomination with it, which here 
is ſhillings, © | 

Now the queſtion ſtated according to the foregoing 


: . 2 ee < * 
= © * Pe” 3 * 2 a> pe 


rule ſtands thus, a 
If 5 yards coſt 107. what will 15 yards coſt 2 77 
: 15 ” 
5) 150030. Anſwer, q 
i5 4 
_ o l 


Multiply the ſecond number by the third, and divide 
the product by the firſt, 
Note, That the three numbers are 5, 10, 1 5. 


. rr 
n 
Der gr - A <3... 
: ye 


Proof of the laſt queſtion. | J 
What ſhall 1 pay for 5 yards, when 15 yards are ſo lk 
for 307. : I 
if 15 yards coſt 307. what will 5 yards coſt 2 
h 5 . 
15) 15010. Anſwer. L 
od; 4 


< 1 
QOQ a | oO 
. : * 4 


— a - 
* O l * 
* EE * 
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What is the intereſt of 75 pounds at the rate of 87. 
per cent. pet annum? Bo | | 


The numbers will be ſtated thus, » | 
| L. P. | * bo Le Pe 19 
. 75 


In this example there are two numbers that are prin 
cipal money, and one that is intereſt, therefore the in · 
tereſt (according to the rule) muſt ſtand in the middle” 
1 or ſecond place, the principal on which the intereſt de“ 
K pendeth, viz 1001. (8 being the intereſt thereof) mult 

4 ſtand in the firſt place towards the left hand, and the 
| other principal on which the fourth number (which is 
* the number ought for) dependeth, mult poſſeſs the firſt 
I place towards the right hand. ; 

By theſe rules foregoing, you may with eaſe and cer- 


# tainty perform any operation in direct proportion. and 
3 for your further informatioa take the exampes follows 
** | 
1 Example. If the intereſt of 1001. for one year be 84. 
© what is the intereſt of 75. for the ſame time 
L. P. L [le L. P. | — : 
109 8 786 | 1 


7 


1 po) loo (EJ. Anſwer, 


Example. If 32 rundlets of brandy coſt 96“. what wit- 
4 rundles colt at that rate ? 20 
Run. L. Run. 
=. 4 
4 


— — 


_ 32)384(12/, Anſwer, 


* 8 rr 
L £4... 2 1 ** 
J — . $4. - 
-4 


* 


64 
o Remains I 
G 4 — 50 2 


a K _ _ = eds > * — A as 
a dead... 2 


"= _ * . 
* 25 ba 
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- Example. If 12 bags of cotton wool colt 1841. what 
will 17 bags coſt ? 


—_ 79 4 
184 260 13 4 Anſwer, a 
12)3 128 (260l 1 
72 ; e 
8 pounds remain 
20. (hilkogs multiply 


— —ñ—é 


12} i60{(13 ſhillings 


40 
4 ſhillings remain 
12 pence multipiy 


— — 


1204804 pence : 


EST TAY 


o remains 


Note, That in the laſt example, when any thing re · 
mains that is reducible to a lower denomination, after | 
it is ſo reduced, it muſt be divided continaatly by the F 
firſt number. f 
Caſe.] When any of the thtee given numbers hap» IJ 

to be of divers decominations, | 
Rule. ] You may reduce them into the loweſt deno- q 
mination. And if your firſt number require to be re- } 
duced, your third muſt be reduced likewiſe into the 
fame denomination as the firſt; for the ſirſt and third p 
numbers before you begin your operation, mult be al- 
.ways of one name or denomination. 


« * . * D 
N * * * by ” SY — * n * 
nm _—_ 
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Example. If 17 hogſheads of ſugar coſt 3 20l. 128. | 
what will 5 of theſe hogſheads be warth ? 


„ Ms * p 
* 4 v * 
1 = 


17 320 12 5 V 
20 


— 210)s. ls d q. 
x2)32c 60 (18815 (94 5 10 23% 


150 8 
. 146 6 o remains as : 
100 


15 ſhillings remain 3 
12 pence in a ml. multiply 


e 17) 180010 pence 
1 * _ multiply 


17}z0(2 farthings 


6 farthiogs remain to be divided 


| | 1 

Note, That when yon have multiplied the ſecond and 
third numbers together, and divided the product by the 
firſt, the quotient is of the ſame denomination as the ſe- 
cand number is, after-you have reduced it (as in the laſt 


example) into its loweſt denomination given, * I 
Example. f 4 C 1 qr 24 of ſugar colt 14). what ö 
will 18 C colt? = — Lo RET 

85 ESD + 


* o 5 1 8 
ARES. > 98 * 


75% ARITAMETtc; "Y 
CES 40. 
4 I 24 14 18 
4 « 18 
42 18 
45 18 
— nd. 
$00 Ib of ſugar 2016 lb of ſugar a 
141. ſterling multiply : q 
8064 I 
2016 3 
I. . d. 4 
9100)282124056 8 11 2768 : 
32 4 


224 pounds remain? 
20 ſhillings X multiply 


— 


$100)44180(8 ſhillings 
480 ſhillings remain 
12 pence in 18. { multiply 
9660 
480 1 
loo) le 0 


260 pence remain . 
4 far things 1d. multiply 


Joo) io gre 


33˙ 0 bh 
ed by 1 — to be divid 
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Note further, That what farthings remain, to be di- 
vided by the common diviſor (as in the laſt example) 
becauſe you can reduce them into no lower denomina- 
tion, you may place them over your divifor, as fractions 
of a fanthiog, which ſhall be explained when we come 

to treat of vulgar fractions, &c. 

Caſe.] When the firſt. number of the three given, is 

but an unit, the operation is performed by multiplicati · 

on only. 

Example. If I give 158. for a pound of thread, what | 
will 250 Ib. colt at that rate? b 
Ss I > ba HY * 
s 35 a | 
IS 
1250 
250 
3750s. anſwer, or 187l. 10s. 
Example. At 141, 10s; 6d, per bag " hops, what 
colt 55 yy ? 


-. 


* 


Bag f s d Bags 
I 14 10 6 55 
| 20 

290 ſhillings 

I2 


3486 * 1 
55 the 3d numb. | multiply 
Y - 17430 


191730 pence anſ. or 7981. 175. 6d. 
Caſe. ] When the third number of the three given, 
or that towards the right hand, is an unit, ſuch opc ra- 
tion is performed by diviſion only; if the number oeed 
a no reducing, 
3 Example. If 40 pieces of broad cloth * 590 L 
ö what will one piece coſt? 's 1 
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<> _ . " 41 
_ _ % * © wake = 
= IP" oe A 9 "4 ln dd 1 


Pieces J. Piece 
40 _ 
40 ,,. or 144. 157. anfwer 
|m_—— | 
19 


30 pouhds remain | 
if one buſhel of rye eolt 39. Gd. what win a laſt or 
0 quarters colt after that rate Z 


Firſt reduce the 33 6d into pence, that is 42d. and the 
10 quarters into buſhels, that is 80, and ſer the queſſi- 


on thus: 
if 1 buſhel coſt 424. what will 80 coſt Z 
80 
3360 


The firſt number or place being 1, will neither mul 
tiply «or divide, then bring the 3366. into ſhiltings by 
cviding by 12 as followeth, 


12)336c(280 ſhillings © ao) 281001 . 
24 | 20 1 
6 80 
| Y t | 80 
0 14. G 
— 20 — 


For the proof of this, —— 


and the le queſtions, 280 


reduce the anſwer idto 12 


pence, to know Whether —— 
Four work be right: as ap- 33G 


if 1 paid 4431, for 525 quarters of malt, whit is the 


| Prioe of 1 quarter alter that ate? 


„ 


fs e 1 >. 1 9 4 * 9 
- ak, MAB r wr ITY 22 


_— * 
V FEET 1 
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Which being ſtated ſtands thus, 


N 525 quarters coſt 4721 what will l quarter coſt ? 
tn this queſtion you cannot multiply the ſecond num - 


| ber by the third, becauſe the third number [or place] 


is one. 8 
Therefore to perform this queſtion with eaſe, reduce 

4332 into farthings by reduction, which makes-4147 20 

farthings to be divided, which divide by 525, the quar- 


ters of malt, aod the quotient, the anſwer is 789 tar» 


things; the remainder after the divitian is ended, are 
but the parts of a farthing. 2 

Laſtly, The 78g farthings being reduced, are 168. 
5E1, Therefore, if 525, quarters of malt (or tods of 
wool or goods) be fold for 4321. one quarter will coſt 
568. 541. after that tate. Or which is better, reduce 
the 43:1 into ſhillings, and it gives 8640, which divide 
by 525, and the quotient is 16, and the remainder 240; 
which multiply by 12 the product is 2880, which divide 
by 5 25, the quotient is 5 pence, and the remainder 255; 
that multiply by 4, and the product 30a0 divided as 
betore, gives one farihing and 227 parts ef another ſar- 
thing. | | 

It a grocer bought 5 C. weight of autmegs, which 
colt him 163]. 138. 8d. how may he fell one pound 
weight without gain or loſs ? 

Reduce the money into pence, it makes 39284d for 
the dividend, and 34. weight into pound weights by 
rd uQtion makes 644 pound weight for the diviſor ; 
then divide the 39284 by 644, and the quotient gives 61 
pence the price of one pound. viz. 58. 1d. 

Note, That What ſum of money you defire to- gain, 
add it to the price, and werk as above, to kaow what 
you get by every ſingle pound, 8 | 

Suppoſe the yearly rent of 20l. belonging to 7 landlords 
Reduce the 20l into farthings, and they are 19200, 
which divide by 7, the q uotient gives 27429 farthings lor 
each landlord, from which you may ſubtract the taxes. 
By the ſame rule you may draw the compariſon of 
debrs ; for if a man owe to ſeveral creditors, as ſuppoſe 
it comes to in all 351. 16s. reduce it into farthings, aud 
Grids it by the number of pounds owing, &, 


* SONS" 


—— 
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| Is8dq 
Suppoſe # man leaveth 131 To the firſt 3 12 22 
to pay his debts, and he owes —Second 4 06 8 0 
one man 51 the ſecond öl and — Third 5 01 1 2 
the third 71 which wakes 181 — 
what is each man's ſhare ? ; 13000 0 
H 28 qrs of barley coſt 3ol 10 6d, tell me what 
84 quarters come to at that rate ? 
28 quarters coſt 30l 10s 6d, what will 84 qrs coſt ? 


_ 0 12 
— 28561 5384 (210978 pence 
Shillings e 610 | 56 — — —— 
12 — 20 18311—6 
— 55 — ä w— 
1226 28 L. 91—11—6 
610 — — — 
2 — 273 
Price 7326 252 
85 84 e 
218 . 
29304 196 : 
58608 — 
—— 224 
Sum 615384 224 
* — — 
2 
N 84 qrs comes to 911 11s 6d 
L | 20 
1831 
12 


= | "For a proof I reduce mI 3663 , 
= - 911 115 6d into pence 1931 


21978 
— — 
How many yards of cloth ſhall I buy for 211 108 12 


=_ when 33 are ſold for 21 14s 30! 
L Firſt, reduce the 21 14s 3d into farthings, which 


make 2604, for the firſt number; next, the 3 yards and 


ARTTHNE TIC. 3 
an half into quarters, which make 14 for the ſecond 


number, and the 23] 10s 13d and it makes 20646 far 
things; then multiply that by 14, and the product is 


289044, to be divided by 2604, and the quotient gives 


111 quarters of yards, to divide by 4, (the quarters in a 
yard) and the quotient is 27 yards 4 viz. 3 quartcss, 


for anſwer. 


Thus ſtated, being reduced. 
Farthings Quarters PFarthiags 
2604 14 20646 

14 
11 pound of iron colt 34d, what wil! 
7. C 3 ars 17th.coſt ? 
p * 
31 qrsof an C 
23 lbs in Tof an G 
—— take in 17 fü 
255 
63 
Pounds 885 in 7.C 3 qrs 17 lb. 
14. farthings in 3 


SP * . 
888 


4012390 farthings anſ. 


12) 3097 4 


20) 2518 1 
— 


Anſwer L 12 18 14. 


Note, that this example may ſerve for a rule to re- 
duce hundreds, quarters, and ponnds into pounds ; but 
moſt tradeſmen {et the weights in ſhort, thus, 7—3—17 
inſiead of ſetting them as above 0 3qrs 17lb. 

Beſides this way of proof, of reducing the total to far. 
things again, is moſt neceſſary for young learcers, in 
moſt of the queſtions in tbe rule of three, 
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The ladired Rule of Three. 


N the indirect role of three, dared in reci* 

procal proportion, that is, the fourth number to be 
found, is to bear the fame ratio to the ſecond as the th rd 
does to the brit, but in an inverted, order; that is, the 
greater the third term is in reſpe& to the firſt, the leſs 
mult the fourth be in reſpect to the ſecond, 

This rule differs in its operation, from the direct, in 
that, after the queſtion is (tated, and the numbers of rhe 
ſtatings prepared (as in the di rect rule) your fitſt and ſe- 
cond mutt be muhiplied tbgether, and your third num- 
der be your diviſor. The quouent, as before, will be 
* the anſwer, . 


EXAMPLES. 


Ex f. A hat number ef men muſt be employed to ff - 
niſh 16 12 days, what 43 men would be 35 about ? 
days men days 
35 —43—12 
43 


105 
140 
— — 
1291566 
— — : 
f Aniwery 125 men Y 


Ex, | 
@ room 0 How many yards of taff 27785 wide, will hang 
lich requires 420 yards of 5 qrs wide ? 
qgrs yes qrs | 
S #20 3 
5 8 
— | 
302100 


1 


Auſwer 700 3 


; 
\ 
g 
k 
* 
5 


* + 


ing 
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The reaſon of this operation will appear plain (aſter 
what has been ſaid in the direct rule) by conſidering the 
haſt example. Now it is clear, that if of the (tuff, being 
5 quarters wide, there are 420 yards-required, then were 
the {tuff but i quarter wide, 5 times 420 yards, viz. 2100 
yards mult be allowed; conſequently, if the ſtuff be 3 
2 wide, one third part of thoſe yards will be ſuf- 

cient ; therefore 2 100 divided- by 3, wi. give the true 
anſwer required, viz, 700 yards. 


To know whether a queſtion belongs to the Direct or 
ladirect Rule gt Three, 


Obſerve, if the third number, being more than the 
firſt number requires more, or, being leſs, requires leſs, 
it is Direct; but if the third number, being more, re- 
quires lels, or beicg lels, requires more, it is Inditect. 


Or, without any regard to the diſtinction of Direct 
and indirect; if more is required, let the leſſer of the 
two extremes be the diviſor, if lels the, greater. 


More queſtions in the Indirect Rule of Three. 
If 1 lend A 1361. for 3 months, how long mult I keeps 
421. of his, to requite myſelf ? 


Anſwer, 9 months, 2 weeks, 6 days. 


i 46 clerks in 32 days finiſh a piece of writing, im a 
what time would 53 c erks accompliſh the ſame? 


| Anſwer,. 26 days, 9 hours, 9. minutes. 


A garriſon, conſiſting of 15 39 men, being beſieged,, 
hath proviſion only for 12. days: but it being neceſſary: 
they ſhould hold out three weeks, how. many men mulk 
be lent out? | | 


Anſwer, 660 men, 
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The Double Rule of Three. 


Ueſtions in this rule have five numbers propoſed, 
and axe frequently anſwered by two ſtatings, 
though they may be performed by one as ſhall be ſhe wn 


hereafter, | 
EXAMPLES. 


TE : : 
Ex. 1 The carriage of 32 hundred weight 56 miles 
comes to 129, After the ſame rate, what mult I pay to 


have 78 hundred weight carried 94 miles? 


C 5 e. 
iſt if 3 12— 78 
12 
— d 


32)9 36029 z facit 


64 


296 


| 238 
Miles s d Miles 
Then, If 46 29 3 94 8 


bw” 12 
351 32)96(3 
4 96 
1404 5 4Þ 
3159 
. — 
86) 329940 589 
: 280  22)598)r 
% — — — 
499 210)419 
448 5 
„ mrs. 
5314 ; 
504 


** 4 N a . " * 5 = 
* 5 ye? 2 8 . 7 
* p vs 2 4 5 
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Note, the ſolution had been the Tame, if the miles 
had been made firſt and third numbers of the firſt ſtats 
ed, ing; and the C weights the firſt and third numbers of 
Es. the laſt. , 
wn Note alſo, this example may be done by one ſtating 
thus : h 


-C 5 d 
If 32—12—78 _ 
56 miles 93 miles 
192 312 

. 
1792 7332 
12 


—. d 


1792) 87684049 1 
7168 or 


— 1 5 4 


163042 9 1 
16128 | 
—ͤͤ — ——— a 
4 | 176 
12 
— 


; 1792)2I12(I 
1792 


32⁰ 


les 
yto 


Ex. 2. How many men muſt be employed to reap 
420 acres in 17 days, if there were required 37 men to 


Xeap 54 acres in 5 days 2 


—_— 


— 


B itt. | 
oy 2 _ at * 1 . * 


your ſtatiag, by that number you would rs have 


_— 2 Gb 
a „* N 9 4.) ad Py” 
* 4 * * 9 * 1 — 1 8 
. „ 
C ; 
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. Acres Men Acres 
. Friſt, If 53 37 420 
| 37 
2940 
1260 


Days Men Days 
Then, if 5—— 237 17 54) 1544c{287 


5 108 
1701435084 474 
136 432 
75 420 
68 378 uh 


Anſwer 84 men . 7 42 
Note, if you would work ſuch queſtions of: the double 


rule of three as have one of their proportions indirect, a rer 
by one ſtating; you muſt multiply the third number of 4 


placed under your firſt ; and your firſt number by that Nis 
pu would have placed ur.der the third ; as in s fol- WW i 
owing eXamp:e. 
Acres Men Acres . 
1f 54 — 37 — 420 The number of days 
T7 | 5 + which have relauon to the 
| — ) 54 acres 
278 ? -2100 
54 37 
9.8 13 - p00 
6300 
＋ The num- — — 
ber of days 918) 7770084 Men anſwer, as beſore 
which have 7314 
relation to | 
420 actes 4260 
3072 
*588 
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ö Of EXCHANGE, 


Jos explained the nature of the Rule of Three, 
and the manner of reſolving queſtions therein, [ 
m naturally led to treat of its paticular uſe in the ex- 
change of coins | ; 
In the exchange of coins, it is neceſſary that the par 
7 or value of the money in each place be exactly known: 
for he word par ſigniſies to equalize the money of ex- 
change from one place to that of another place. As 
when 1 take up ſo much nioney per exchange in ove , 
place to pay the juſt value thereof in another kind of 
money in another place, without having reſpe& to the 
price current of exchange for the ſame, but only to 
V hat the money does currently paſs for in each place, 
From whence may be eafily found out the profit and 
toſs of all monies drawn or Temitted by exchange. 
But this par being grounded principally upon the cur- 
rent value of coin, the plenty and ſcarcity thereof, the 
T riſing and falling. inharcement and debaſing of the 
W fame, it mult neceſſarily follow, that the value of coin 
s ſubject to change. An example whereof you have 
in France, where their coin has been changed, inhanced 
and lowered, ſeveral times in a few years, and in the 
ear 17:0, the French crown, which was ſixty, ſous or 
mree livres, is now raiſed to ſeventy five ſous, or 
Wihree livers; fiftcen ſous. ; 
The denomination in which England, and the followe _ 
ing places each with each other are, viz, g 
The exchange of monies from London to Antwerp, & 
Amſterdam, Hamburgh, Liſle, Middleburgh, and other Y 
patis of Flanders and Holland, is valued on the pound 
'erling of 20 ſhillings : that is, to pay aſter the rate. of 
| * many ſhillings and pence, Flemiſhi, for every pound 
ſterlinz. 715 
The exchange from Londoa to Paris, Roan. and moſt 
parts of France, is valued on the French crown at 54d. 
that is, io pay fo many, pence or fo many ſhillings and 
perce ſlerling, for the French crown XS 
The excharge from London to Venice is made on the 
Cucat at 529, ſterling, to pay to many peace and pairs of 
a penny ſterling for every decat. 


_ 7 
= 61: — = 


% 
LE IE LESS 


dad 
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The exchange from London to Leghorn, Genoa, Il 
Calais, Madrid and other parts of Spain, is made on 
the dollar or piece of eight, at 54d ſterling, that is, to 
pay ſo many pence or parts of a penny ſterling for eve - 
ry dollar. | 

The par at Antwerp, Amſterdam, Hamburgh, Liſle, 
Middleburgh, and other parts of Flanders, with ore 
pound ſterling, is thirty three ſhillings four pence Fle- 
miſh, for a pound ſterling ; which thirty three ſhillings 
four pence, do make 10 guilders, at two ſhillings ſterling WM 
the puilder, or 10 livres Turnois. * 

* The par at Paris, Roan, and other parts of France, 
| has been reckoned ſometimes at 71 ſous the crown of 3 
Hvres Turnois, generally at 60 ſoas the crown of 3 
livres, every livre valued at 1 ſhilling ſixpence ſterling, I 
the crown valued at 4s 6d ſterling. = 

The par at Leghorn, Madrid, Calais, Genoa, is at 54 
pence ſterling for the dollar or piece of eight, ; 

The par at Venice with our ſterling money is at 6 li- 
vres, 4 ſous of Venice per ducat, or 51 pence ſterling, 
ſometimes 52 pence. 4 
The Hamburgh par is ſometimes reckoned at 4 rix 
dollars and a half, which makes 32 ſhillipgs Flemiſh for if 
20 ſhillings ſterling. | ; 

Th: par at Liſbon is at 6s, £4d onthe milrea or 1000 
reas. BIS . 

The par at Oporto is the ſame as that at Liſbon 


The value of the moſt uſual coins with which England i 
does chiefly exchange, are, viz, 


rr Wn 


Sterling money, 
| s d 
(1 Stiver = — — — — — = 0—11 
6 Stivers is 1 ſhilliog Flemiſn— — 0-71 
1 Flemiſh ſhilling '— — — — — 0-8 
20 ſtivers is 1 guilder, or — — — 2—0 
6 Gui'ders, 1 pound Flemiſh, 208. is — 12—0 
32 Shillings 4d Flemiſh - — — — — 20—0 
1 Zealend common dollar — — — 3—0 
1 Duccatoon — — — — — — 6 


"ERS A 


— my hy 9 * 


_— 
N 
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_— 


Sterliog money, 
K s. % 
95 deniers, or 1 ſolu:k;v — 0-4 


% 
—_ 


20 Soluz, or livre — _— — +. ) 
3 Livres, or a French crow 6 


France. 


he 
2 —— xk __—_ _ -w 


; x. 


ſ I 21557 Malvadees — — O0— 
372 Malvadees, or 1 royal —— —— 0—64 
747 Royals is I ducat— — 4—4 
8 Koyal piece of copper —— —— 4—6 


17 ditto is 1 piece ot eight, or — 4—6 


Spaniſh money. 


% 1 
* 4 bl bas [* 0 
= O'S "OOO OD ae 


Wy 
® / 
* 


1 Miſrea, or 1000 res — 6— 84 


Portug 


we: Reas of Portugal — — JJ 


{ 1 Livre ot Loghionn; — T © 
1 Crown current at Florence - — — = 
1 Ducat du banco at Veniſe —— be 
L St Mark — — — — — 2 10 
i Palermo florikkkwyꝑp. X 26 


Italy. 


$f, 


E. 1 Rix dollar of the empire . 1 | 4-54 VB 
& ) 4x Rix-dollars make 328. Flemiſtf 4 
E | at Hamburgh, &c, ( — 20—0 , 124 

"hl 


t Guilder of Noremburgh  * . Tub, _ 


10s. ſterling, at 348. 8d. fer 20s, flerti em * 
guilders Flemiſh muſt be paid a: ering, How many 


guild 'Rotterdam, and wh 
is gained per exchange? | 8 


2 EO ; AF 
A merchant in London remits to Rotterdam 375 J. | 
| 


* * K 2 * 
Y N * n < 
E 7 * 3 * * War" 
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COumm—3; ——8 Flemiſh What 375-=—10-——o IK 
SES} 20 
* i - —ͤ—— 
416 7510 
416 


450to 


7510 
30040 


Guilders, ſtivers. 240) 3 124160 


Auſw. 3805 —4 2) 156208 


200078 1014 


—— 


3905 


To find the gain or loſs in one pound, ſubtratt 33 8. 
3d, out of 348. 8d. the courſe of exchange, the diffe- 
ence is 18. 4d. Flemiſh per pound. and ſo much gain is 

the courſe of exchange in our favour. - 

If the courſe of exchange be under par, it mult by 
parity of-reaſon become a loſs to us, and then the courſe 
of.exchange it io our-prejudice. : 

The like to. be oblerved-for the coins exchapped in 
all other.countries. 

I will give but one example of loſs by exchange, by 
Which, with the foregoing example of gain, the ingeni- 
ous may with eaſe, trail] thro' the general courſe of 
exchange with all countries. 

A. merchant in London remits a bill of exchange to 
Amſterdam for 2671. 158. ſterling, at 318. 3d. Flemiſh 
for 20s. ſterling. I demand how much Flemiſh money 
was paid for the ſaid bill at Amſterdam, and what is KY 
loſt per pound by exchange? 

„ . 
20—31—3 Flemiſh 267 —15 ſterling 
SGuil. Shill. ? | 

Anſwer. 2791—8 paid, and 2% 1 d. Flemiſh per 

pound loſt by the exchange. | 


er 


Arithmetical Progreſſion 


FS when a rank or ſeries of numbers differ orderly 
from one another, by ſame common number. 

To find the Tam of any arithmetical progreſſion, add 
the firſt and laſt numbers together, and multiply that 
ſum by half the number of places, and that product is 
the ſum. Put if the number of places be odd, multiply 
the ſaid number of places by half of the ſirſt and lalt 
added, and that product is the ſum, | 


4, 2, 3. 4, 5, 6, J, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 15, 16. 


What the fum ? 
16 Laſt 
1 Firſt 
17 Sum 
8 Half of the number of places 


— g——— 


136 Sum of the whole - 


Suppeſe a man hireth a rom for a year, and agree th 
do pay the firſt week 5d. the ſecon} week 9d. and fer 
the third weck 13d, ſo payiag every week 4d. more un- 
til 52 weeks or a year is finiſhed, 1 demand what the 
rent will come to? 2 


| Aniwer 231, 3s. 8d. 


Here yon are to conſider that the common increaſing 
number is 4d. fo that che laſt week mult amount to 51 
times 4 added to the pay of the firſt week, which is 5d. 
then will the laſt week come to 2cy pence, then work 
ks.in the example. | | 

E 
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. 129556404632. 
4 Ms 43 1 
Product 204 76 5 
| 5 72 0 
Added 209 the laſt week 44 A 
| 5 the brft week 36 2 
Added 214 : dad. | ; 4 
26 half the weeks ion year | 'M 
— 210)4613(231. 38. 8d 5 
1284 wh We 
428 | ; 

Pence $5564 


* 


Geometrical Progreſſion, 


Uppoſe one ſold 12 ells of cloth, to receive for the 3 
firſt ell z d. the ſecond 2 d. the third 4d. and ſoon 
doubling, what js paid for the 12 ells ? N 


O, I, 2, 35 4, $, 6. 
e J, 2» 45 8, 16, 32» 64. 


32 


128 
192 


2084 


— 


Anſwer 4097 Pence, if 


Note, That if this queſtion had been for a farthing a 
button, or the like, the anſwer would have been far» ff 
Shiogs. 

Suppoſe one ſold a horſe having 4 ſhoes, and every 
ue 6 nails, to receive for the firſt nail 1 farthing, the 
ond nail 2 farthings, the third nail a peovy, and ſo 

y 


| 
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doubling, how much is paid for the laſt nail, and the 
price of the horſe ? N Anlwer 17 4761. 57. 


©, 1, 2, Jo 4, 3, 6, Jo ., ©, 10, I 13s 
I, 2, 4, 8, 16,32, 64, 128, 256, 5121024 2 
: 409 


—— 


12288 
18432 
81920 


— — 


2388608 
6 1 


16777216 far. 


* 


Or if this queſtion kad been of a coat ſold at a bars 
ley corn a button, and ſo doubling0 24 buttons (ac- 
e-unting 900 corns to a pint) | divide the 0777216 
by the 500 corns, the quotient gives about 11641 pints, 
which divided by 64 (the piots in a buſhel) the quotient 
givcs about 262 buſhels, or about 36 quarters of har» 

ley for the coat. | : 


on 


The Rule of Fellowſhip or Company 


M* fitly be divided into gain, loſs, and tiae- 


: A general Rule, 
As general ſtock to general profit bears; 
So each man's ſtock in general profit tharess 


| That is-to ſay, 
Every man's particular ſtock being added together, 
the total malt be the tirſt number in the rule of three, 


the gains the ſecond, and every man's partigular ſtock 
the third; as, 


ace. 
ing 3 


very Suppoſe two booklellers in company, Y laid in 201» | 
, the Z laid in gol. whereby was gained 5ol. what is each 


d ſo man's part of the gain i 


-ARITHMETIC. 


If 6ol gain 5ol, what will 20l gain? 
20 


—ͥ ͤ ?!2?—; — 


.610)100jo(16l 138 4d 


4 : a 
If 6ol gain 5ol, what will 4ol gain? 


40 
.610)20010(331 6s 8d 
18 | 1.6.6 
. AE | 33 06 8 
20 16 13 4 
18 | — 
5h Proof 50 o9 o 


2 


Suppoſe two merchants made a ſtock, B laid in asl. 
and C-laid-in 681. whereby they gained 321, how mutt 
the gain be divided ? 


— 


B 45 
C 68 


I x13] gain 32), what will 451 gain? 
45 


160 
128 


113) 1440(121 44 B's part 
113 

310 

226 


84 
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1 1131 gain 221, what will 681 gain ? 
68 
256 - 
193 
113)2176(191 . C's part 

113 

1046 

1027 : 


179 


. 29 
The 29 of the flaction multiplied by 2 ;o, the pence 


in 20s. and the product divided by 113, the quotient 
tells the pence. 


x 
Ba * 


Suppoſe three merchants F, G and C. join their mo- 
nies to make a ſtock of 2 5cool. of which F laid 1000ol. 
G goool, and C 7oodol, with this, after a certain time 
of trading, they gained 4 5 col, how mull this be parted? 


If 25000 gain 7500, what will 100001 gain 
10009 | 
| 251000) 7 50001000 ( 3000l. F's part 

"= | 


— 


O00 


H.2500ol gain 7500, what will 2oool gain? 
8c00 
2510c@) 600jo00( 24001 G's part 
50 | 
100 
100 


oO 
H 3 


ds. 
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If 250c0t gain 75o0t, what will 7000l gain? 
7000 | 
2500) 5 25000[coo(21001 C's part 
So F 3000 | 
— GC 2300 Stocks added, 
25 C2100 


25 — — 
— 7500 
— 30 


The Rule of Fellowfhip with Time. 


The Rule, 


TRV man's ſtock muſt be multiplied by his time, 

4 and the total of theſe products added together, ig 

e firſt number, the gain or Joſs the ſecond number, 

and the product of every man's particular ſtock and 
time the third number, a 


duppoſe two merchants in compan”, A laid 1001 for 
4 months, B put in 1361 for 3 months, and they pain» 
ed Fol, what is each man's part? 


A dit ia tool * 17 2 400 
B put in 1361 i by 0 3 BITE 2 408 
808 


— 


If $681 gain gol, whay will 408l gain? 
| . godol 
$08)20000(24! 587 A's gain? 
1616 | 
3840 
3222 


— — 


608 
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11 8081 gain gol, what will 4081 gain? 
409 a 


400 
2000 
308) 2040002 5l Foy B's part. 
1616 


200 


— 


o 


Suppoſe three farmers, as A, B and C hold a paſture, 


Oxen Days 


. 


A 24 33 768 
5 B 12 mültiplied by 4 48 Cee 3576 
3 49 384 


/ 


RULES of PRACTCE. 
The evea parts 
Ofa pound Of a ſhill, | 


; 
; 
5 


for which they pay 451 per annum, A hath 24 oxen 
32 days, B hath 12 48 days, and C fed 16 oxen there 
49 days, what muſt every man pay of the rent? 


— 


1723 


— — 


4 


1 d 8 Ib 
10o—0—4 6 — 2 56— 2 
6—8—+ | 4 ——+ | 84-— 2 
e [I = S: | Won-Þ 
4—0—T7 2 — F 16— 7 
. ew 
2—d—x 1— . 8—— rr 
2— rs | 7— . 
1—8 rs | 


2 
> 


1s ' A*ITHMETIC: 
, 1. When the given price is pence, take your parts 


in ſhillings, the product divided by 20 gives the anſwer 
in pounds, 


Or, You may bring it into pounds, at once, by cut · 
ing off the laſt figure, and by conſidering that 240 pence 
's 1 pound, whereof 8d is 45, 6d is 209 4d is 8 3d is 


E XxAMPL Es. 


| 1 254|bof tobacco ti id 716 ells at 24 


— 1 
Ar 211 2d: sees 19 o. ſacn 
3 0 facit "gh JPY 44 

. at 20 4 _ 11 6 lacit 
to [eaſe c 6e 
L I2 2 4 facit 3 6 


The three laſt examples are brought into pouads at 
one operation, after which. manner any ſum of practice 
may be readily caſt up. 

Here yau may ſee that 254 pounds of tobacco at 1d 
a pound, divided by the 12, gives 21s ad, and that di- 
vided by zo, by cutting off the laſt figure, and taking 4 
of it, gives 11 Is 24, the price of 254 pounds of tobac- 
co: and-four 2d the pound take the & becauſe 2d is the 


1 part of a ſhilling and for 3d a pouad take 5, and ſo 
tor the others at 4d and d. 


2. When the given price is ſuch pence as are no e · 
ven part of a ſhilling, take firſt the greateit even part 
of a thilling, and then part of that part: add them to- 


gether, and divide the product by 20, or cat off che- 
laſt frgure, and take +. 


ARITHMETIC, 17.7 
d | 2121 cells at5d 1748 lb at 4d 


41707s | 6d is 4 or 374 
1 | 176—9 of which & or F is 62—4 
5 | 883—9 | 436 
44—3—9 facit SY L 21—16—4 
254 lb of tobacco at'gd and Ic. a pound 
99. — — 254 at 1044 
6 4 127 — 
3 T, 63—6 127 ſhillings i in 254 6d 
— — 84—8 i in 254 groats 
9 4 190—6 . 10—7— in 254 halfpence 
g—10—6 fact ;— 34 in 254 farthings 
2217 —4 
l 127-4 facit 


Demonſtration. In 254 pounds of tobacco at 1041 a 


fans there mult be 254 fixpences, which is 127 thil- 
ings, atd 254 groats, Which is 845 8d, and 254 half- | 


pence, which is 108 7d, and 254 — which is 58 
243, all theſe added together, make 227 Cx1, which 


divided by 20, gives the anſwer 111 78 * 
a 614 bend 1] . lb a 1364 


| 6| 4307 6 +281 —6d 
414 204—8 3d 4 1 87-8 
1 [4] $1—2 4 4; „ 
| 11 Mw 311 
2—2—10 fa. 167—15— 562 facit 
3. If the given price be any number of pence above 
18, and leſs Sas 28, take the aliquot parts in pence, as 


in the laſt prececent, ta which-add the given quantity 


for 1s, and proceed as before. 
il 5 
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204 bat 15d 254 lb. at 17d 
d $63—=6 T | 24-83 . 
— #| 21—2 
31 7—6 | — .— 
— ä 519—10 
| IS—17—6 fact | —_ 
14—19—10 facit 
264 yd at 18d | 205 ga'tons at 19d 
3 132 2 147—6 o 
3916 —— 
— — Wy | a61J= [ 
19—16—0 facit. 
3 [ 234-7—1 facit 
672 bb at 2244 | | 476 ells at 2534 
+ | 336 Fl anS _ 
F 224 | 7 | 152 
F 42 | + | 38 
j | 9—6 
12714 2 
63—1 0 facit — 
| | 44—3—5 facit 


In 672 lb at 224 a 1b I take F for 6d. the + for 
1d. and the 4 for tne , becauſe 4 is the F of 6d, by 
which you wulf find that in 572 fxperces inere is 336 
ſhillings, and in 672 groats there is 224 ſhillings, and 
in 672 three farthings there are 42 ſhillings, 

4. If the given price be ſuch ſhillings as are an even 
* ofa pound iterling, take ſuch a part of the given 
quantity, and the quotient is pounds, 


Ells s d Yards 
433 at 1-3 4 271 at 2$ 
2 | 36—1— facit | Ys | 29 —2—0 faclt 
| 674 at 28 6d 


— meme 


3 | $4—-5—ofam] F 


8 n „ TVET» 4 


„ 
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Crowns Dollars 
457 at F'3 612 at 47 
——— — — — tn 


„ 


1145 o facit | 
5 — — — 
295 * 680 37 at 10 x 
n 


F | 98 6 8facit 186 © ofacit 


In this firſt example of 433 ells at 17 8d, I take the 
Ix becauſe 1s 8 is the Ir of 1/,and ſay, 12 in 48 is 3 
times, reſt 7, which makes the 3 to be 73, then 12in7F 
is 6 times, reſt 1, which is 17 8d, I put down as aboves 

5. If the given price be ſach ſhillings and pence as are 
no even parts of a pond, multiply the given quantity by 
the number of ſhillings, and take the aliquot parte in 
pence, and proceed according to the ſecond rule. 


ERs Ells 
493 at 155 10d 
15 


— — 


2465 


11122 80 facit 


C + > 
214 at 7 4 4 
7 
1498 - 
107 P 
53 6 
35 8 
16914 2 
84 14 2 facit 


* 3 


tw. 
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; : 6 If your given price be any number of pounds, ſhiff- 
In; end per ce; reduce firlt your pounds and ſhillings 
into ſhillings, and proceed according to the laſt rule, 


Pieces ls d Tuns | $ d 
7842s 4 3 7 176213 7 10 
83 20 67 20 
2262 83 1232 C7 
15032 | 1056 
I 377 | — 
2 | 62 10 11792 
| 630211 10 7 1 
418 110 | | 119318 8 
| | | 596 18 8 facit - | 


J. If your given price be any number of pounds, and 
exceeding hve pounds, then multiply your given quan- 
tity by the number of pounds, and take your aliquot 
parts in ſhilliogs and pence, viz. 


_—_— .-. 


| . 
| 'C Fix 63 1.3.46 i 
74 àat 11 12 6 394 at 16 16 3 0 
11 [ 16 | 
s. | £ I 23642 at 16/ 
* x. | 36 294 
1 1 0 
24 0 197 at 10 
— : 98 10 at 5 
360 5o facit f e 
| 7 5 18 6 at 3d 


' | 6624 O 6 facit 


8. 1f the given quantity be any number of C. qrs. or {| 
pounds or tuns, C. qis. or pounds, &c. work as before 
where no part is, and take your aliquot parts in quarters 
ar.d pounds, or in C. qrs. ard pounds, and add them to 
your firl{ work. An example cr two will make this plaia. 


- 
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e C18 s d 
at 226 ||] 6-4 at 12 10 
4 — \ {12 mul. 
ty | 56s 
31 6d 
6 | 21 " 
3 x) 971 
* 3 
16918 9 2418 1 Sum 


18 ꝓ facit 1jo 18 14 

In the example of 6:4 C by 128 1cd the C weight, 
I multiply the C by 128, ard 8 the parts in pet, ce for 
the odd peace; then for the + of C1 firlt take the 4 of 
the price of a C, and that makes 6s gd, the price ot- a 

C, and then 1 take tlie half of that, which gives 3s 2 4d 
5 prime of a qr of a C. Add them together it gibes 
the price of 4 of aC, which is 98 7. and mult be add- 
ed to ycur tilt wock Two ot three exan ples mote 
will make it familiar and eaſy to any capacity, 


. 


- + MEE wn th te at A ATR 
* 


4221s Tod 
E | 
iS 5 5 # 4 
. 
i797 0 9 I 
18— 6 9 
The price of 3. = 


qrs 11 lb 


1 2 r 
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Tun C ar ;|b . ; 
=. 4/3 4 is 17 ob wr 


12 
190 10 oo 
1 
. 
10 7 114 
210 3.115 
TO 1 114 
202 06 0.4 


The Oider of dedufting Tate and Tret, 


J Roſs is the weight of a commodity, with the hogſ- 
I head cheſt, box, or whatever eiſe contains it, 


Tare is the allowance given for the weight of the 


cask, hoyſhead, &c. 


Tret is an allowance of 4 pounds in 1 04 pounds, for 


wafte and duft on fome ſott of goods, 


| 2 C qr lb Ib Ib 
pple 11 hhds. qt. 45 3 15 groſs, tare 14 per 112 
_—_ 4 — — how many Ib neat? 
| 5 2 26 tare 


Anſwer 40 © 17 


x. Here 14 pounds tare being Þ of 112 pounds, take 
Jof the groſs, the quotient gives the whole tare, which 
ſubtract from the groſs, gives the neat weight. 

The operation is performed thus: divide the groſs by 
8, ſay 8 in 45, 5 times, and 5 C remains, which is 22 
qrs, and 3 is 23: then 8 in 23, 2 times, 7 qrs remain. 
which turned into pounds by 28, and added to the 15 
pounds, make 211 pounds, then 8 in 211 is 26 times. 
So the tare is 5 C, 2 quis, 26 pounds. 


PARKS” IB * 
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E or If 8 


Example 40 0 17 Neat at 22 6 
22 bb — | 
== 149, 2.9 4 4 
80 f 27 O 4 + 4 
- 80 Is © 2 x | 
; 20 — 5 : 
p 47 fact 3 4 + 
4 —— — price of 17 ib 
go 3 4+ 
U. 45 3 4+ | 
. : - a 
IF the” tare be 15 pounds in 112 pounds, take © of 


the groſs, and work as before. 


if 18'pounds per 112 pounds, for tare, take the ali. = 
quot parts, viz, i 


For 16 lb take the 15 Add the tare of 16, and the 


For Stake iht F 5 tare of 2 together, the total 
ſabtr. ct trom the grois, and work as befote. 


Ib 
1 a or 16 take = ; 
If 20 in 112 for 2 for 4 take Lof 16 


2 When an allowance is made for tret, then (after 
the tare is jubtracted from the groſs) the rewainder is 
called ſurtie, which divide by 25 (becauſe 4- pounds is 
the 26th part of 104, the allowance always given for 


Tre) the quotient gives the tret, which ſubtracted from 
ae ſuttle, gives the neat weight. 


8 * * 
4 R 6 4 
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Example. 45 3 15 gr. tare 16 in 11% tret 4 in 104 
164 6 2 ob tare 


— — — = 
39 1 ogluttle 4)104 ; 
4 — | 
157 ; 
23 
F265 
324 
— — 
4405 pounds ſuttle 2604405 
169 tret — 180 
—— 169 245 
4236 neat pounds, at 6d* — 
— 11 
(12111835 5 
L'z65 10 o facit 
: | 
3. If the allowance for tire be 2 pounds, 10 pounds, 
12 pounds, in 112, or any other leſſer number, whe- x 
ther an aliquot pait of 112 or not, in ſuch cafes, divide 
the groſs into two parts by 2, which will make it half p 
hundreds, then ſay, 8 is 3 of 1 4 C. or 12 pounds, in 
I 12 pounds, | | P 
Rule. From þ$ of the groſs, take I of that 8th for » 
tate at 12 percent, When you have found tare, ſub- , 
tract it always ont of the whole groſs. M's, g 
might enumerate examples, but theſe being ſuffid - I 
ent to iaſſtutt any ordinary capacity in tare and tret, 
I (hall proceed to ſhew ſome other abbreviated ways 
of calting up goods and merchandize. L 
ie; 50 
For retailers of ſmall parcels, as mercers, linnen and * 
woollen drappers, baberdaſhers of hats, &c. * 


HE moſt abbreviate and read y way is, to multiply 
the price by the quantity, . 


N 
a 
- 
; 
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Example. Sold 7 yards of cloth, at 148 6d a yard» 
7 


Anſ. L. 5—1—6 


Say 7 times 4 is 42, Which is 38 6d, ſet down 6 pence 


and carry 3 ſhillings to the place of ſhillings, and ſay, 


7 times 4 is 23, and 3 l carry is 31, ſet down 18, and 


carry 3 angels to the place of-tens of ſhillings, and ſay, 
7 times 1 187, and 2 I carry is 10 angels, whichis SE 


fx the 51 in the place of pounds: ſo the price of 7 yards 


is 51 18 6d... 
Example. Sold 11 yards and T at 238 3d. 
11. 
1 
the x yard —74. 


Anſ. L. 7 12 45 


For half a yard, take half of 23s 3d and add to the 
product of 11 yards, 


Object. There are many numbers under 100 that are 
not included in the multiplication table, or being malti- 
plied together, will not produce the given quantity: 


and ſo conſequently caunot be done by this new way of 


practice, 


Anſ. It is very true, there are ſeveral numbers under 
100, that no two numbers multiplied together can pro- 


duce them, ſuch as 13, 14, 19, 25, 29, 31, 33, 37, and 
many Dore. ä a | 


Role. In ſoch cafes, multiply by two ſuch numbers, as 
being multiplied together will come neareſt to ſuch odd 
numbers; then meltiply. the price by: that part which 


wants to make up the given quantity. An example of 


which follows. 


% 1 
— 
— 
4 
dy 
5 
4 
. 


* N 2 . - 
q , ” * * 2 7 
. - 
% 
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s d : 


Example, 29 ells at 7 9 


7 Here I multiply by 7 
— zn ;, becauſe 7 times 4 


2 14 3 is 28, and for the odd ell 
-4 to make it 29, | add the 
price of the ell to the 


E AS -. *% * 
- 


ro 17 o product. 
7 9 ¶Anſ. 11! 439d 

— — — 
Hal. 11 04 9 . 
of 
FRACTIONS for 
me 
CVULGAR- oth 
Are of two kinds and ES 
DECIMAL. | + 


Vulgar fraction is cauſed by diviſion of whole num- 206 
bers, the remainder of which being leſs than the 5 


diviſor called the numerator, is always the dividend, if 

und the denominator is the diviſor. | - 

ö 3 Numerator. ans, 
4 Denominator. — 

to o 


A decimal fraction is ſuch + one, whoſe denominator 1 
* ts underſtood, and therefore need not be exprefled: and = 
is an unit with as many cyphers following it, as there be. 


figures and cyphers in the aumerator. 1 "a 
Decimal fractions, whether they ſtand alone, or be 0 1. 
Joined with integers, have always a comma or point be · o 


fore them to diſtinguiſh them from integers,as, 5,5 60042 


in decimals the value of every figure or cypher de- * 
creaſes by a 1+ nfold proportion from the units place to- 


wards the right hand, as the whole numbers do increaſe 5 ” 
the value tou ards the left hand, dy the like proportion, E 


das you may ſee in the following table. of th; 


r 
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187 
1 
922 : 8880 
334% 8 
PFE. 3 3328 
. 
0 & a wo 


— v ͤ —ę — 


Whole numbers. Decimals. 


Cyphers before integers, and at the end, or right hand 
of decimals are of nd value; but after integers, and be- 
fore decimals they have their value; for in integers they 


'mcreaſe, and in decimals they diminiſh the value of the 


other ſigures joined with them. | 
The integers, 005 is but 5, and 004 is but 4, and 06 
is but 6. | | g | 

But in decimals, „005 is 1d and, oog is 1888. and 
506 is 18 


And again, in int egers 300 is eye hundred, and 400 
is ſour hundred: N 


ln decimals 500 is but 53, and 400 is but 4, &c. 


Next to abbreviation and valuation of vulgar frafti- - 


ans, there is little required but to know how to bring a 
fraction of a leſſer name into a fraction of a greater name, 
and to reduce fractions of divers unequal denominators 


to one common denominator, which being well under - 


ſtood, vou may with as much eaſe add, ſubtraqt multi- 
ply and divide a fraction as you can a whole number. 
la decimals a fraction is ſeldom abbreviated: there · 
ore, 


1. To abbreviate any vulgar fractions, find ſuch a num- 


ber for dividing. both the numerator and denomiaator 


thereof ſo, that no remaindet be on either of the diviſions 
Example. Abbreviate fd into # its lowelt term 


Say, 12 in 96, 8 times, and 12 in 1 20, 10, chen the 


fraction is ; then ſay, 2 in 8. 4 times and 2 in 105 


5 times, then the fraction is 2, ſo that 4 is to 5, as 96 
n to 120. | 


3. To'know what part of a pound llerliog any number 


of thilliags and pence is, bring the ſhillings and pence 


9 


\ 
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into"pence for a numerator, and place 240 under it (the 
pence of one pound) for a denomin ator. 


Example, What part of a pound is 117 27? 
Facit 22 
3. To reduce vulgar fractions into decimals, Add ey - 
phers at pleaſure to the numerator, and divide by the 
denominator, Example, viz, 


Reduce 117 3d into a decimal fraction. 


12 24l0 1250000 

135 60 
: — —- Numer. facit 5625 120 
240 — 

| o 


Or, 18888, or, 5625 


— 


Example. Reduce ? into a decimal fraction. 
5) 4coo 


— 


2 800 ; 
Or rather ,8 Facit ,$00: 


4. To valoe a vulgar fraction, Multiply the integer 
into the numerator, and divide by the denominator. 


What is the & of a pound ſterling ? 


20- 
5 | 
— 1 4 
8) 100 12— 6 
4 Faeit, 
844 
#45: | 
An ell worth 5——8 what is F worth? 
2 
$5) 15—6 


ſacit 3— 14 


% 


4 = 0 hag * wy * hs Fl * 4 e * N . 4" * * 1 1 9 TE 7 * A * 
N 8 a „ . , 
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5. To value a mixt number, Multiply the mixt num- 
ber by the numerator, aad divide by the denominator. 
Exampie. , 1 

| 5 


A ſhip worth 94—11—, what is & worth? 
5 


— — ——— — 


8) 3972—17—9 
facit 496—12—47 


— 


6. To value a decimal fraction, expreſſing coin; e- 
very. prime or unit in the fiſt place is 17 value; every 
5 in the ſecond place 15. and the reſt farthings; but if 
they exceed x55 there mult be one farthing abated, 


Reduce 3 of a pound into a decimal fraction. 

-9) ,700000 

88 577777 
Here 7 primes is 147 and 5 taken out of the ſecond 
place is 17, which makes 157, then 2 remains, which is 
27 to the thirds, or place of farthings, out of which a- 
bate 1 for 1888, it makes 15s £44, which is the 3; of 

a pound ſterliug. 


ger 7. To reduce vulgar fractions to a common denomi- 

* nator, Multiply the numerator of each fraction into e- 
very denominator, except its own, which makes the 
product of a new numerator; than multiply all the de- 
nominators together, and that product is one common 
denominator to all the new numerators. Example. 


Reduce 31 and }/ te a common denominator, 
F acit K E and r. 


Here 12 is the common denominator to bcth the new 
numerato -s, Vize 8 ard g, and yau find that 8'is ty ,2 
as 2 to 3, ard 9 is to 12, as 3 to 4. 5 


$0 that xx is to 2, 28 to 4. 
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| 
iq 
[f 
\Y 
| : 
L 


— 2 22 8 * 
* v * * 2 a * * 
FH % 8 9 - - 
* 
- 


FA 
Re«lucee . and 5, and y of a pound toa common de- 
To prove your work, Divide 4—— — 
your new numerator by the nu- 6 18 40 42 
merator of that fraction, and di- — £4 
vide the common denominator of 24 
the fraction by the denomiaator, 8 1 44 160 168 
if both quotients are equal, our. 
Work is true 192 102 102 

Exam. 44, is £3 here divid- e 
ed by 2, make 48, and 192 divid<d by 4, gives 48, which 
avas to be proved Or, you may prove your work of 
abbreviation of fractions; but it is attended with much 
difficulty, where 4 or more fractions are reduced to 2 
common denorriaator. 

Now this reduction of ſractions is of little uſe other- 
wiſe-than to prepate a fraction to be either added, 
ſubtracted, multiplied, or divided. 

As if the + arC & and zl were to be added together, 
reduce them tft into a common denominator, as in the 
laſt rule, it makes 454 and 42 and 13. Add all the 


new numerators together, make 472, winch divided by 


192, the common denominator, makes 2/ 75 as in the 


following example. 


Addition of) 144 
Vulgar Frac- v 100 


tions- 168 
192)472 / 234 
— $=—2 


And if the 4 and 4 and “/ were to be added together 
in decimals, reduce inem ficſt into decimal fractions, ac- 
cording to the third rule, and the operation ſtands, viz 


O oo | 
"34 ,75 Say, 4 in 30 is 7 times. and 4 
Addition of ( 4 8333 in 20 is 5 times; and ſo for the 


Decimals. 7+ 575 relt, 


— 174 


Tazit 2, 4583, or, 2 9 2 


— 


1 * 
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By this addition you ſee how much leſs work is mage 
by decimals than in vulgar fractions, and how eaſy their 
value is found out according to the ſixth rule, 

g. To reduce the com pound fractions, or fractions of 
a leſſer name into the fractions of a greater, multipty the 
numerators topether for a new numerator, and the de- 
nominators multiply together for a new denominator, 

Reduce 4 of a penoy into the proper fraction of a 
pound (terliog, | 


Say 2 of 1 . of ES or 4 of Tis fac't Too 


9. To reduce a mixt number of a leſſer name into 
the fractions of a greater, Reduce the mixt number into 
an improper fraction, and work as before, 


+ Reduce 34d into the proper fraQtion of a pound ſter- 


| ling. 

+ of Ir of vor Jof x45, facit v · Lug 

By the ſame rule you may reduce any fort of weights 
or meaſure, | 

For compound fractions, their uſe is chiefly to bring 
fractions of divers denominations to one and the ſame 
denomination , | 

As if the 4 of a penny. F of a ſhilling, apd } ofa 
pound were added together, | 

The + of a penny muſt be reduced into the fraction 
of a pou . d, and the 4 of a ſhilling, muſt be reduced into 
the fraction of a pound, thus: 


Then the fractions to be added 

\ are 388, and Fg and + which re- 

+ of 240 ac. u ( duce to a common venominator, 

J of x4 fac. gy Jand add them together, either by 
i decimals or vulgar fractions. 


Addition of Fractions. 5 
1. Tr the fractions to be added have one common de- 

nominator, add all the numerators together, and 
divide the product by the common denominator. 


4 
wy 


1 
1 


4 £ L £5 
N 5 4 * r * 4 
* nd * FI - = 7 * 7 . mn * . - 
« 6 ts " r * . . F N * "ES . N 
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Fil 
TI 


Example, Add 955 of a pound together. 


7 
VS IF, 


— — 
12) 20 . 
- 'Facit 1 


2. If the fractions to be added be of different denomi- 


nators, reduce them to a common denominator, and 
proceed as before. 


Example. Add. g and 4 and 3“ together. 
' | 


8l—_ — 8 84 
4128 24 3 


e 3 64 
32 — 8 — 
3184 72 96 220 


96 | 96 96 Facit 28 


To add ; and + and 4 of a pound in decimals, reduce 
them into decimal fractions, and add them up as in 


whole numbers, keeping the plaee of units juſt under 
aach other. 


(2875 8)7100d 
2,2916 „„ 
Fact g—-4—IO 
| 75 
3) 20000 
* | 6666 
h Subtraction of Fractions. | 
1. ſubtract fractions of different Jenominators, 


teduce them to a common denominator, aud 
Tubiract the leſſer fraction from the greater, 


LE Wk. > 8 


„ 4 8 Sw a * e * 
eas * 


ARITTRNRNME DIe. 
Example. From 4 take 3“. from $4 - © * 
| * — take x 

8 „„ i 
Facit Ir 
I 5 4 fr 


2. If you have a mixt nu nber (or 1a * and frac- 


tioa) and the fraction to be ſubttacted be greater than 
the fraction from which you ate to ſubtract, 


Rorrow an integer fro n the mixt ou nber, and v 
as in ſubtraction of whole numbers. 


Example. From g e _ Here I exnnnot take r 
Take 24 9&, out of , therefore, £ 


borrow an inte2er, viz, 
£42 12, and lay, 90 of 12 
reſts 3. to which adds 
Teſt TT and carry 1 to 2, is 30. out of 11/, reſt 8, aud 
facit 22 „ia 5. 
From 25 vr from 42 
Take 15 rs take 1044 


—— — 


Facit 178. facit - 2 N ES 
' SubtraQion of decimals is the ſame as in wholte:nnm- 
bers, keeping the place of units juſt under each other of 


the integers and primes under primes of the decimals 


& c. a = 12 8407 
J. 2 r 
From 875 the 3 17 
Take & 7 4 i— 1520 
— . d. — 
Reſt „125 or £—6 Reſts:2 6 


E. qual to the Degimal , 125 


Multiplication of Fradions. 


4.1 | multiply proper fra ions, multiply the gume · 
| ra tors together for a new numerator, & d the 

denominators multiply togaher'for a denominats , 
\ Example, Multiply I by Ar facit Fx. OG: 


— — 


Az 


* * 
E . 
Le . 
> b \ 
; 


q 
4 
1 


1 


. 


* 8 

un 4a lt 2 W 
EY * n 3 ” ac at TY oy 6 2 
m ' 2 * 
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2, Tf a mint number and a fraction are to be mulii 
plied togeiher, reduce the mint number imo an impto- 
per fiaQtion, and work as in the lalt. oy | 


Example. Multiply It 4 by 4. 
| — 1 äÜä éÜ—— 
| | Fe 17 4 10 * 
Example. Multiply 1 14 by 24 | 
| — — „ a-6 


by 4 fac, If or 32 1 8 


* To multiply a mixt numder by an integer, make 
the integet an improper fraction, by placing (1) under 
it, and reduce your mixt number into an improper ſrac - 


tion, and work as in the firſt rule. 


„%%% œ 4: 38 
Example. Multiply 74 by 4 
dy 2. facit . 


4. Multiplication of decimals is the ſame as in whole 
yumbers, ſaving as many decimal parts as are in the 
multiphicand and. multiplier, ſo many muſt be cut off 
rom the product, which if it have not ſo many places, 
rhe defect mult be ſupplied with cyphers towards the 


left hands «2 , 
' Multiply „toes 11 „83 
by ,631 | -" => 
go * . — — 
10056 8 | 828x 
_ " 9464 
„«„%ä 2366 
Fact, 0031 155 — 
| ene $4 33 »9521 | 
1 G f Wh Dis iſon of Fractions. 5 


1. To diride fidgle frations, there is no need to re · 


duce the fractions to a common denom nator, 


n 1 ad 3 4A A” r dtinad bacon 
* * FIR 2 —_ * an 4s * FO 4 F , : - s * 


ARITHMETIC is; 
tt multiply the numerator of the ' diviſor by the deog- 
mina tot of the dividend, And contigry for ts terms of 
Tt c quotient thus: | 


Example. Divide 3 by + ? 
HG 
2. If it happens that the fractions of the Siviſor be 


-greater than the fractions of the dividead, the facit of 
ſuch diviſion is a fraction. | 


$ 7 


7 


Example. Divide 4 bv 
1 041 


Facit 41 


3 To divide an integer ty a fraction, multip'y the 
integer into the denominaior, and divide by the nume- 
Tator., R ' 


Example. Divide 8 by 5 
— 


9 Facir, 


4. To divide a fraction by an integer, place the num 
bers as follows, and work as by the firſt rule. 
Example, Divide by3 * oF 


— — — 


5. To divide a mixt number by ah integer, reduce the 
mixt dumber into an improper fraction, whoſe 


tor multiply by the integer fof your diviſor, * 
Divide 34 by - 


) or 4373-facie. 


6 * ARITHMETIC, f 
6. To divide a mixt number by a fraction, reduce the 


wint number ito an improper fraction, aad work as) be. 


fore. . Chat | Alm # . 
Example. Divide 34 by; 4 
$) 4 (15 facit, Or (vr 


7. To divide an integer by a mixt number, reduce 


che mixt number and integer into improper fractions aud 
proceed as before. 


— ———— 


2) * (37 cit. 
Or, Ir facit 


Example, Divide 5 by 34 


8. Todivide a mixt number by a mixt number, reduce 
them into improper fraQions, and divide as before. 


Example. Divide 34 by 22 


Or, J by r 
Facit 37 or 137 


Diviſion of Decimals is the ſame as in whole numbers 
till the work be done, and then ulc the converſe of the 
role for multiplication, viz. ſo many decimals as are in 
the dividend, ſo many there muſt be in the diviſor and 
| quorient; and if there be not ſo many, tlie quotient 
mult be ſopplied with cyphets towards the left hand. 


Example. Divide 33 ,9521 by 2.87 


— —ͤ— 


2 870 62 


* a — 2383 _ > 
- Facit 11,83 86 


See the converſe in muſtiplioation of decimals, 


” = * * : # 
. * ,4 « * « . « 


r 
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T be Rule of Three i in FraQtioos, 


'ULE : You muſt multiply your ſecond and third 
numbers together, and Aivide by the firſt, 
Obſerving the ſame method as in whole dumbers, viz. 


That the (irſt and third numbers be of one name or de- 


nomination. 


CZ. 


Example. If 24 buy & of tobacco, What ſhall 954 buy ? - 


2 of TIF I Ib | 


r 954 


Divide 2 by x%47g 


Facit 4277 lbof 648 
tobacco 600 


— — 


12 / 


far d e BeRaghs 


The Menſuration of plain Superfictes (or flat Meaſure) 


_ as: Board, Glaſs, Wainſcot, Painting, and the 
e. 


Note 1. Ti, in ſuperficial meaſure, 12 times 12 
inches, bang 144 inches, are the number 
of inches contained i in a ſquare fot of ſuperſicia} mea- 


ſue 


Iz 


eAnehoeAnehg 
{+ & SKSHSKSKSHYKSNG 34% $Þ 
eee 


* 28288 — 
, 5 4 45 8 * 9 
r 
— N 


— + "IRS 
gf TY 


_ MENSURATAON. '- 
2. That to ſquare any number is to multiply it by 

itelf, as if you would know how many ſquare feet is 

contained in a yard fquare, multiply 3, the feet in one 


yard by 3, the prod uct is 9, and fo many feet make a. 
yard ſquare. | 3 


— A+ "4 
„ 


n 2 


Example, How many ſquare inches are there in a. 
: 2 yard is 3 feet * 


Facit 1296 inch 


The general rule is to multiply the length by the 
breadth, and the product is the content. 


Example. A board 12 feet long, and 14 inches broad, 


F bow many ſquare feet? 1 in 


_ 0 
3 | 


— — 


3 144 
| gfe FonDyet #5 24 
7 42:5 205 
} 144 
„ 
| 596 Facit 14 ſquare feet, 


— 


md WH OV TY 
_Fxample 2. & piece of waioſcot 24 fret, 9 inches 
long and 11 feet deep, bow many ſquare yards ? 


* _ . 1 1 + * _ el * * 5 K _ A aa — p 8 
1 4.4 52 % 4 "IS * 41 N bh _— 9 % 4 y a K 4 Mes AW n 1 © } - 
* % R * 8 * Y . * * p n * 8 wa 4 Pan "8 mY & r $ 
* 2 8 N * 4 
* - 


M ENSUR&'TEON. 
Feet. Inch. ay entre EY 
24 —9 Yard, Feen Iach. 
7 FL 5 Mul. f Facit ts aa 


% 


Re Or, rn is 
R * 


Example. A painter hath done à room, go feet 


about, and 113 feet high, I demand the ſquare yards 
therein, | | 12 T7 


Feet 
90 About / 
9) 103 {115 yards for anſwer. | 
„ a 1.3 | 5 ved ern ets 
45 -- 600 a 22 


Note, This way 'ts done much truer and with fe ver 
fgures, and no charge to the memory. 


Example. A glazier hath done a pare of g'aſs of 5 
feet 73, high, and x feet 54, broad, at 64 the foot 


fquare. J 
| $2 73 
Note, the glazier's foot divided 5» 54 
into 10 parts, and every part into — 
10 parts more N a 2292 
2804 
2864 


Facit ſeet 31,7442 


— 


A general rule to meaſure round or ſquare pillars, 


elitr the length by the circumference of round. 
pillars, _ n 

And for ſquare pi['ars, add the ſides or breadth to- 
gether, and multiply the total by the length, 

Example. A painter hath done a pillar of 6 feet 3 * 
inches circumference, and 14 feet 9 inches long, 1 de- 
mand the ſquare Yards of painting? * 


N 4 * « th. Py 7 —_— b % 
a * N * * * 122 * #, 2 — 3 2 hs 1 * 1 "St Ws Y * * * > 8 
> oY 22 8 * * 0 a "4 FR on 4 * * Ca 3.6 N 


200 MENSURATION: 
The common and' beſt way. to do this, is by croſs. 
multiplication, thus, © Tat: ar 


Feet Inch, 


Facit, feet 92 2 3 
Or, yards 10 2 2 3 


Multiplying 9 by 3, gives, 2 feet 3, put down the 33 47 
and carry 2; then 3 times 14. is 42, and 2 is 44 g 
which is 3 fcet 8, which put down as you ſee 

Ihen 6 times ꝙ is 54, which is.5 feet 6, put 6 un- 
der the 8 (as being 12ths of a foot as the 8 is) then 6- 
lines 12 is 84, and 4 is 88. Sa the ſum of the 2 lines 
t: 92 feet 23'*, Or the feet divided by 9, is 10 yards 21 


2 jcet, 2 primes (or 12ths of a feot)'and 3 ſeconds or. 
* 1.2ths ot a 12th, 


Tl.c ſame is done decimally thus, 
3 14. 75 Feet 
2 6, 35 
7375 
2950 
8850 
9.92.1875 
Or yarCs 10. 2, 185 feet 


+4 o& 


* 


For regu'ar polygons, add all the ſides together, and 


mvtip)y the total by half the neareſt diſtance from the 
centre to one of the ſides. 


For canes, multiply half the length by the circumfe- 
tence. * | 5 

For pyramids, add all the breadth at the baſe toge⸗ | 
the, and · multiply half the length by the.tora.s © | A 


* 
* 


a. tet 


__ MENSURATION. | 20 
por globes, multiply the area of the greateſt circle by 
4 it gives the content. 


Menſuration of Solids, 


Solids ; ſuch. as ſtone, timber, &c are meaſured by the 
cubic or ſolid foot; now a cube is a figure like a. 
dye of 6 equal fides, and a cubic foot contains 12 
inches ſquare on every ide, 


— 


HE rule is, multiply the lenyth by the breadth, 
and that product multiplied by the depth, which 
divide by 1728, the cubic inches in a foot ſolid. 


Example. 


A piece of timber 16 foot loog, 14 inches broad, and 
9 inches deep, how many ſolid feet doth it contain? 


re 16 
2 12 
144 192˙ 
12 14 
1728 763 
192 
2588 
9 


- 


1728) 24192 Pacit 14 Feet: 
— — 6912 
oo 
Example. | 
A lone J feet, 3 inches long, 4 ſeet pinches broad, 
and 2 feet 3 inches deep, how many folid feet ? 
a 


| —_—_ 2 ks at , W 1 a 6 a ö W. at nl dee 5 a 8 
— 4 * * 3 , * * * * n N IT? IT; 
. - — 9 4 þ 4 92 of Ws o * 
\ 4 : 4 
2 M 


"a -— KMENSURATION. 


Prey. co; Sr 4 
12 12 12 
87 kngth $3 27 
5 3 breadth | 
261- | 
- 435 1628) 124497 
J — ,* —_— 3537 
4611 — 
27 deep. Facit 72 ſolid feet . 81 
— : reſti·· . 
" # 3} F 1678 
i 9222 | Or 6"==g** 


Facit 124497 Cubic inches 


. But the way moſt uſed, and which is ſhorter and moſt 
like an artilt, is this. 


Inch Feer 
4—; broad 
2—3 deep 


w A — 123 
8—10— 0 
9—11—3 
7— 3— long 


$—5—9—8 
69 —6—9 


Feet 72—0—6—9 


Only carrying the 12's both in your multiplication 
and addition. | 3 

To ſiad how many inches in length make a ſolid foot 
of timber, multiply the number of inches ſquare in it- 
ſelf for a diviſor, and make 1728, the cubical inahes of 
a fot your dixidend. A 


» 8 9 „* 2 
E 
» 
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2 31 E | i 


E PIN ; Example. 


A piece of timber 18 inches ſquare, \ What Jeogth will 
it require to make a foot ſolid? 
18 
18 


—— — 


144 
18 


L 324) 1728 
Facit 5 inches 108 


Example. 
How many inches in — will make a foot, at 12 


inches ſquare ? 4 


I2 
I2 p TY 
144)1728 
— ZZ 
Facit 12 inch, 


PLANK MEASURE. f 5 


A table ſhewing how many feet make a load of planks 
of aoy thickoels, ' - 


Inch Foot to Inch Foot to 


thick. the load thick the load 
I 620 5 ——120 LE! 
1400 — ie), 112 =: 
2 ——-320 J 6 — o 
22 — 240 52 — 92, 076 
3 — 200 7 ——=85 714 
5 31 — 171, 428 712—80 a 
Sg IIS IN 8 mma! 4 Þ - ” 
t ' 45—=—133 »31 1 £3 —70,.588 » th 


The way to make this table, or to know how many 
Feet of plank make a _ of any, thickne's, | 
6 


Ss 


a ' "64 "IF Hy S's * 6 ras, ADS 
* . RIFT * i” & 22 * "Tre , 6 A, * os * * 
p ** : ' E. 1 

* 


a MENSURATFOW | 
Rule. Sry, if xgiaches thick, require 30 feet to make 


e '0ad 3 what will 4 inch thick require ? This bythe re- 
ere rule of three, gives 1;0, as you ſee by the ope» 


tation. 
1 2, 50 4 
12 


—— — 


4) 600 (150 feet for anſwer, 


So that it you wvirice 609 by any tluckneſs of plank, 
the quotient ſheweih low many feet thereoi make a 


load. 
2 Ec. If it were required to know how many load 
are in 5762 feet of plank 5 inches thick. 

By the tab'e 120, feet make a load; therefore divide 
5762 by 120, and the quotient is loads. | 

; 120). $762) 4x25 or s loads. 

Or muhiply the feet given by 134. and that product 
by the thickneſs of the plank, then div de by 1728 the 
inc1cs in a ſolid foot, and the quote is feet, which di- 
vid: by 50 the feet in a load; and you have the loads 
witaout the table. | 

5762 
144 


829728 
4 | 5 
1728) 4148640) 2400 (45% load. 
6926 50) 
1440 7 

Note, The remaiader 144 is equal to 56 feet, and F 
of g is equal to gy of the toad as above. 

Example. In 1234 feet of 4 inches plank, how many 
loads and ſolid feet ? | 
| 150) 1234 (8 load. 

: 3) 34 (41 ſolid feet. 

For the ſolid feet, divide the remainder by the num - 
ber of 50's contained in the diviſor ; or by the times that 
the thickneſs of the plank is found in 12 as above. 

Aiſo, if the laſt example were done by the ſecond 
rule, under the ſecond: example, 1234 multiphed by 


\ 2 
* ; 2 
N 4 "I 
? as. - 


. 9 3 F \ 
= 


— 1 * 8 \ "IM 2 * 
: — _ — det AER c 
3 3 aan g : : it»... i * * CIR 
a ttt at a , 

0 & * A 


WENSURATION, 207 
144 gives 177696, and that by 4 inches thick, 710784, 
which divided by 1728, the quote is 411 feet, or 8 
load (divided by 50) and 11 feet as io the laſt rule and 
examole. 

3dly, To know how many feet of plank of any 3 
thickneſs make a tun. Say by the invert rule of three, k | 
as 12 to 40, ſo the thickceſs to the anſwer, I, 

12. 40 4. 
12 
3) 480 (i 20 feet in the tun 

Andſo may you make a table of the cet of an 
thickneſs in a-tun (as is before ſhewed for the load) by 
only dividing the 480, by the thickneſs of the plank. 

So in thickneſs Feet make a tun 
of 1 inch—q?o' 


2 240 : | 
3 t 60 
4———120 
5 96 


eee. 
| A Short and Eaſy - 
M E T H O D 
5 ts 
BOOKKEEPING. 


INSTRUCTIONS, 


* 


Queſt. Hat is the firſt thing 1 muſt do, who de- 
| ſign to keep my books of accompes after 
this method. 
Anſwer. You muſt make an inventory ; an example 
of which is at the end of theſe inſtructions. 
Q How mult I poſt the firſt part of the inventory, 
A You muſt polt it on your ledger, viz. merchandize, 
to the debit of that accompt. ; 
- - Caſh, to the debit of your caſh book. 


George Maſon's debt, to the debit of his accompt. ( 

Germain Bell's debt, to his debit alſo. 

And for the whole ſum l. 730l.) you muſt give i 
- counterpart in credit of ſtock. | 

Q How muſt I poſt the other part of this inventory. 0 


A To the credit of Thos. Richards, the ſum you owe 
bim. | a 


To the credit of Jobi Fair, the ſum yoo owe him. t 
And for the whole ſum, {viz. 1o0l ) you mult debit 
ſtock. See the ſeveral accomprs, fol. 1, 2. e. 


l ſee by the brit page of the day book, that it con- 
tains entries of goods fold to ſundry perſons: How . 
muſt tbeſe be poſted. þ tl 
A To the debit of Richard Hughs, what ſold him. -M 
To debit of Anthony-Covle, the like. | 
To debit of Jotn Gray and company, the like. m 


po 
He * 


— 


N = " 6.0” FI I My, 4 
c "IF 
990 


W 
4 


Inſtruckions for Book - Keeping, 267 
To debit of Richard Hunt, the like. See their ac- 
-Eomprs, Fol, 3. ledger. 
> And counterpart mult be given for the whole ſri of 
this page (viz 16] 10s 10d) on ciedit of merchandize 
in the ſaid ledger. Sce accompt of merchandize, Fol. 1. 
ledger, 
And the like muſt be done for the page 2, 3, 4, 5» 
and 6 of the ſaid day book. - 
Note, That the ready money taken for goods fold is 
paſted each month to the debit of your caſh book, 
Q How muſt 1 enter the monies | receive of debtors 
en my ledger, 
A Os your debit ſide of your caſh book. See that 
book. 


Q How mult } poſt theſe fums received into my 
ledger. 


A To the credits of the perſons, of whom receiveds | 
See the accompts of 


Richard Hughs Fol. 3 
Anthony Coule— Fol. 3 
John Gray and company - Fol. 3 
Thomas Wilſon Fol. 3 
Henry Trap - - - Fol, 4 


Q How muſt I poſt (into my ledger) th = ny receipts 
'of the month of Augult (viz. 571 3s and 


A You mult pet — total to the debit ol your caſh; 
ia your ledger, writing, 

To ſundries. Received per caſh book. See the ac- 
count of caſh in the ledger, Fol. 1. 

Do the like for Sep — and October's receipts, 

Q How muſt I — the monies I pay to cheſe l owe 
to, and who have credit in my ledger. 


A On the credit fade of your caſh book. See the 
cafh-book. 

Q How muſt 1 pot thofe ſums paid. 70 
A To the debits of the perſons to whom paid. See 
the accompts of Thomas Richards, Fol. 2 and john 

| Fair, Fol, 2. in your ledger, . {| 

Q How mult | poſt (into my ledger) che total pays 

ments of the mouth ot Augutt (vis. 3ol. } 


* - the 2 ** * * I a 
* * 


7 


1, hb. Ka 0 4 * N 7 7 D 
| * * * 
ye = N * 8 2 ES ws. - . 
- * . 
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288 Inſfructions for Book Reeping” | 
A Vo muſt poſt into the credit of your cath, in your 

ledger, writing, ; 7 
By ſondries paid per caſh book, See the accompt 8 

of caſh in your ledger, Fol. 1. | 
Q underſtand by theſe directions, how to ſtate and b 

polt my books, How mult I proceed in balancing my 

ledger. Yd 


A Value your merchandize remaining unſold, and en- 


| = ter the ſum of thicir value on credit of the accompt of " 
4 merchandize, in your legder. See the accompt of mer- 
| ehandize, Fol. i. © 3 fte 
And give the counterpart in debit of the account of N 
balance in the ſaid ledger, See the debit of balance, 4 
N Fol. 1. | 
C Which Cone, ſubtra@ the debit fide of the ſaid ac- a 
A conipt of merchand.ze from its credit, and place the re- 
, mainder (viz. 971 108) on the debit fide of it. See the of. 
7 accompt, Fol. 1. | 
| And give counterpart on credit of profit and loſs in | 
the ſaid ledger. Ste accompt of profit and loſs, Fol. 4. mg 
Theo add up debtor and creditor to the accompt of on 
3 caſh in the ſaid ledger, add ſubttact the credit from the 2 
debit, ard place the caſh remaining (viz 2971 7s 1d) on woe 
1 credit of the ſaid accompt of caſh. See the accompt, 
: Fol. 1. and give counterpart in debit of the accompt of of | 
balance. See ſaid accompt of balance, Fol. 4: 0 [ 
. Q How mult I do with the accompt of expences. | of | 
4 A Write on its credit fide (the 321.) by profit and o 
| loſs, and give counterpart in debit of the accomęt of 
profit and loſs. Sce both the accompts, Fol. 2, 4. 
| Q How muſt 1 do with the accompt of George Ma» | 
N ſon, who I find by his accompt, owes me 100. | 
4 A A You muſt write on credit of his accompt by balance It 
now owing to me 10l. | | 
And give counterpart, on debit of balance. See both Rich 
the accompts, Fol, 2, 4. 3 Gern 
Do in the ſame manner by the acoompts of EE 
| | 1 
Germain Bells - Fol. 3 John 


Richard Hughs - Fol. 3 
John Gray and company Fol. 3 
And Thoma: Wilſon Fol. 3 


«4 C . at) e * 1 _ N a 
*r 
ä * N 4 „ ** "wy = g * * * LA Ya * . — 
„ = 
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* Lee their particular accompts in your Jedger. 8 f 
 Q How muſt 1 do with the accompt of Thomas Ri- i 


ehards, to whom | find 1 owe 2ol. , 
| A'You muſt wiite on the debit of his accompt. To 
balance now due to him 20l. | 

And give counterpart on credit of balance. See both _. 
the accompts, Fol 2. 4. 

Do the like with the accompt of Jcho Fair, See his 
accompt, Fol 2. | : 

Q How muſt I do to balance or eloſe the accompts of 
lock, profit and loſs. | 

A Subtract the debit, or profit ard loſs form its cre- 
dit, and ſet the remainder (viz. 6;1 10s) being your 
clear gains during the time of this trade, on che debit 
of profit and loſs. Sce the accompt, Fol. 4. 

And pive countcpartin credit of ſtock. Sce accompt. 
of ſtock, Fol. 4. ; | 

Q How mult I do to balance the accompt of ſtock. 

A Suhtract its debit from its credit, and ſet the re- 
mainder (viz, 625] (os, being your preſent neat ſock) 
on the de bit of (tock. See the accompr, Fol, 1. 

Aged give counterpart in credit of balance. See ac- 
compt of balance, Fol. 4. 

This done, your ledger is balanced, and the accompt 
of balance, Fol. 4. | 

This done, your ledger is balanced, and the accompt 
of balance (if you have procceded. right) will be equal 
oo both ſides. : 

TheINVENTORY. 


Lond. Aug. 1, 1762 
Have merchanlize of ſundry ? 2 
ſorts to the value of. L. 330=O0Qr0D 
Ia caſh or ready maney ——, — 1$9—00—00 
; Owingto me, by 
Richard Maſon —— ꝛ — — 220—00—00 
Germain B-:il 


Owing by me, to 
Thomas Richards L. 60—00—00 
John Faic —— — $0—00=co. 
Bop | L. 110 -O ο - ο’ 

My neat ſtock 620-0 00 


o ſtock by inventory 1 
ichard Hughs, of bim 3 
Anthony Coule, ditto e e 3 
ohn Gray and company, ditto 3 
Thomas Wilſon, ditto 3 
Henry Trap, ditto m 4 
Merchandize fince 1(t of Auguſt 


L. 57—03—10 Received 


September, 1762. 


| 0 Laſt balance 
ichard Hughs, of him —— —— 3 
Anthony Coole, ditto - 
ꝛeorge Maſon, ditto ooo 
:0jGermaia Bell. dito 
24 Henry Trap, ditta— — 4 
3 ohn Gray and comp iny, ditto — 
N. —IMerchandize ſinee iſt of Septembe: 


I. 69—18—08 Received 


8 „ 05 


Payments Creditor. 


; * 


F Auguſt, 1762. 


281 By Thomas Richards, to him — 
31 John Far, ditto | 


Paid this month 


Reſt ing per balance 


September, 1762. 


22 | John Fair, to him 
28 | Thomas Richards, ditto —— —| 


Paid this month 


4 . 


ou eo — i A . 2 8 { 6-4 
We” _ I * * + _— 85 * " 0 - A _ g * f 4 n _— 
» o J wo * 5 2 _— V 4 a = : 


Book. Kc coing. 
2. | 


Receipts Creditor, 


October, 1762. 

—— ' — eb) Půʒ n ——sßs;̃᷑ũ 24A 

| | L Laft balance 

11} To Anthony Cowe, of him — 
20 John Biddy, diito 


31 John Gray and company, ditto 
pt. Merchandize ſince 1{t of Otuber 


. L. 97--04—07 Received 
| November, 1762 


2 

1 1 

* A . 
1 
"IV 


Bosk- Keeping. 
2. 


payment Creditor. 


dw 


October, 1762. 


T5} Ry i homas Richards, to him 
28 John Fair, ditto — 


310 Kxęences, &c. ſince iſt of Auguſt 


Paid this month—-- 
Reſting per balance 


0 
1 2” 


* 


2 — — 


N ovember, 1 17 62. 


— 


- 


q 
. 4 _ R - Wee 3 
D AT B O OK. 
1 3 
| Accampts debtor to merchandize, 
3 Sold. Auguſt 1. 1762, 
_ . 3 Richard Hughs, 3 
| 204 ells linden at — . 3—2 


— — Jt  — - 
Anthony Coule, 

5B ells linnen at ͤͤk 5. 2— 

— ditto 5 

gn} John Gray and company, 


— — — 


8 JZ doz. ſciffars, at 4—0 —1. o—12 
Iz doz ditto 3—9 — 0—11— 
| ; J doz. round points, at 3—g i=: 2—f 
5 6 doz, middling 2-8 0—16— 
| — —dito ro — 
183 Richard Hughs, - ; 
Js maſſes of pearl, at— J. 0—2— 
0 1 CUP: ns" Merchandize ſold—hi6 


1 e * _ >» 9 q ** 0 4 
8 p , * i = a * Is. 4 8 2 * * * * 7 9 4. iir 4 
P'S” IT . 7 IF "WM | <0 9 nn; Wa * 4 
8 p mY 0 i e » . * . * > Pe PS 
4 . 99 P 4 * * ” : 5 : : * Y -- 2 ** 9 tht g - 
A - a — A 7 * 


7 # 


Bock · Keeping · 


Accompts debtor to met chandize. 


Sold. 
Auguſt 17. 1762. 
3 Thomas Walon, 
12 doz. ſcifſars 4—3 1. 4—12— 
6 doz middling 1-3 125, 
9 doz. ditto —8 I—04—-C 
20 doz ſmall 1—6— . 1—10—e 


3 — — dito 20 —— 
| Anthony Coule, 
1 looking glaſs — —— /. o—-08—6 
1 ditto mwiddling — 0-09 
3 tottoile ſhell combs —— o—o6—0 


ditto 232 — 
Henry T 


1 
1 doz. of ſeiſſars with caſes J. 09 (|, 


O—05 


1 doz. without caſes 


Sold. 


Avguſt 27. 1762. 
3] Richard — 2 9 
3 pair of ſciſſars half barb J. o- 06 
1 doz. ditto, fma'l ſet g—o;—c 
2 knives at 204 «= O—03—4 


i: doz, of comb bruſhes —0—03— 
6 pen knives at 8d — 
T2 doz. claſp knives —_ — 7 —C 
14 dez. knives hero handed 3-—00—c 


| Day. Bool. 2. | 


215 


176 


Accompts debtorto merchandize : 


7 


Sold. 
| 


Auguſt 31. 1762. 
T Receipts in ready money for goods 2 
8 


the ii of Augult, —_— 


September 3. 1763 
Henry Trap, 
A parcel of ſciſſars 


1＋— — ditto 6 — — 
Richard Hughs, | | 
2 maſſes of pcatl, at —— ——7. 2—6 

3 


—_— kw. ditto II — — 


Richard Hughs, 
13 clls cloth, at — — 7 2—6 


— dito 15 — 
. Anthony Coule, 

x 4 maſſes pear] 2—=6 J council: 
x doz. a Fd 0—06= 6 

ditto 16— ——— 

8 Trap, | 
15 12 dos. horn trumpets, 2 J 1014 
2 doz. comb bruſhes, 3 O- 


2 doz. diuo, 2 0 61 —0 f 


5 | Mierchandize fold — fo 1519, 


ä A * 
9 "> 
_- 


Book · Keeping. fat 
J Day Book. '4+ | 5 


Accompts debtor to merchandize. 


K Sold. : | 4 
September :ü. [ 762. | q I l 
John Biddy, ; p 


3 maſſes Ven pearl, at J. 1 $0 © 
2 doz. ſciſſars, at o O9 © 


13 doz. fine combs, at 1 09 © 


* 
| ditto 
John Gtay and company, 
Ii piece white gauſe qt. 24 clls aw —= 
It piece - ditto $5 — — 
1 piece ditto 101 — — 
x piece ye low dino 20 —— — 
1 piece black dito 19— — 


06 Ells 183 at 21 d l0{15fe3 


ditto 
Receipts in ready money for goods fince ? 


05 the iſt of September —— - 6103 


* 
* 


| © Otaher 2. 1782. 
Thomas Wilſon, 
1 doz. ſcifſars with caſes, at “ o 12 ol 
4 maſſes pearl, at 27 © O8 4 


v maſſcs ditto at + 4% & 
1 — e 448 04 
 Merchandize ſold—] 5$61;6 * 


R 


Sold. 
October 29. 1762. 
Thomas RP 6 e 
2 pieces of tabby, qt. 61 : 18 6 
1 - ene 5 6 08 ; 
iece ditto, qt. 2 5 455 59 ths 
le 7 


37 
| ditto 31 | | 
Receipts in ready money for goods __* 860 
the iſt of ORtober ——_—_ 11004 


a Merchandise ſold —j124{07, 10 


m L * a 2 * * i J 3. a * of um ” Cas ” 4 * 
5 6 f 0 ** C * - : * =2 ? e< 7 — 
4 _ af ns” * ai. * * „—— * K * * 3 . "TR — „ 1 
2 W "” N " 
5 
3 


oy: BY * f 


e Iu: 


1 1 8 * R. 
. 


A > W949 - 1 


ALPHABET: 


W M 
. -- Merchtndize ' 1 
Maſon, George 


* 
Bell, Germain 
Biddy, Joha 

Balance 


| 36 | 
"Coul As | 


þ 
; 4 
Profit and loſs? ' 4 
| + 53 
— 1 


Repts, and pay. caſh r 


q | Richaris; Thomas 2 


E xpen, and. abptem, 1 


YT i ' * 
Tair, John 
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. Book Keeping. 
3 


f | Ledger. 1. 


| : Stock Debtor. 
2 To ſuadry tg, whom 1 owe --- 
| T balance N. Stock 


; 


. Merchandize, Debtor. 
To ſtock per inventory —— 


OR. 31 To profit and lofs, carried 


1762 Receipts or Caſh, Debtor. 
| Aug. I To ſtock, money per inventory 
F 1 To ſundries per book, page 1 
; Sept. 30 To ſundrics — 
1 : | Mo 
1708 Expences, &c. Debtor- 


3 To payment hereon ſince 1 
Auguſt: —ů 


| 


1520 bo 


1 180 oo 


4 


118 Creditor. 
13. By ſundry per inventory — 
3 1 By profit and lofs ia 3 months 


1762 Þ Merchkhdize, Creditor. 
Aug. 10 By tundries fold, day book 1 


By ſundties — 2 
H ſuodties 
— By lunge ——z 


310 By ſund rie — 


DM 


By bal. value of remains —— 


: 


- 


Payments or Caſh, Creditor. 


Aug 3 I | By fungries pet book 1 
Sept $39] By fundies —— — 1 


31] By ſundrties — 


* 


» 


By balance, reſt in caſh ——; 


Ex pences, &c. Creditor, + 
By — and lols carried there 


my 


'h 


1 þ. & 


4 750 00'06 
65411.00 


3 8 


r Bell Debtg vr. 
4 To ſtock, due to me 


| Thomas Richards, Debtor. 
234 To payment, to him 
2 Fo ditto 


John Fair, debtor, 


To payment, to him 
To ditto 


35 00 | 
Fo balance now owing him | 4] 15 — 
120 | p 
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Book - Teeping 
Ledger. 2 "It! 
. 1762 George Maſon, Creditor. 
Sept. 15 By: receipt of him —— — 1 


od. 31 By balance now ouiog t to me. | 4 


"= 


Germain Bell, Creditor, 


Se, 80 · receipt of vim — — 
31 By balance now owing me 


> me 


——— 
1462 Thomas Richards, Creditor, 
Aug+! 1 By lock now owing him — 


7762 John Fair, Creditor. 
Aug, 1 By ſtock now due to him —| f 


1 


-5O So oo 


» "a OT” 2 5 | 
** F 
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| Book-Keeping.* 
Ledger. Jo TY 


— 


1 


1762 [[ Richard Hoghs, Debtor. 
-- Avg.; x, To merchandize fold —_ 
10 To ditto 

$27; To ditto, a parce! 
6 To d:tto, 3 maſſes of pearl 
Sept. 11j To ditto, 13 ells of cloth. 


8 8 


— — 


— . — N 


1762 Anthony Coule. Debtor. 
Aug - 51 Ion erchandize ſold him 
| 20 To dito, a parce] ww | 
Sept. 15 To dnt; a. a par ce — 


* : . 


1762 Fhomas Wilſen, Debtor. 

Au , i7 To merchandize, a parceſ—— 

OK. 2 To airto, 2 parcel] —— <——= 
29 To ditto, a parcel] —— -— 
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Book Keeping - 
| | Ledger, Zo 


— — 


| 76% kichard Hughs, 38 
Ang. 18 By receipt of im 6 TH P | 
* 1 BY ditto. — — | 7c 


—— 


By balance now owing me — 


Anthony Coole, Credicor, 
By receipt of him 


37 dutg_ 


— — 


— —P—N—R— — 


n 


J hngray and comp. Creditor. 
2 $16, 55 ceceipt of they —— 
| 504 duto 


6—— — 
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Thomas Vilſog, Credithr | ö 

20 By rece Rb vt hin al —_— _ OUS.» 11 K | 

3 baian-e nos owiag me | [ 4 
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Henry Trap. Debtor. 
g.j25 To merchaadize, a parce! — 
3 To-ditto — — 
To a — — 


John Biddy, Debtor. 
30 10 merchandize, a parcel —— 


|. Profit and loſs, Debive. 
37 To expences, &c. brought here 
To ſt.ck gained fince Aug. iſt 


790 » Balance, Debtor, 

3 UT @ merchandize now remaining 
To receipts, or caſh reſting _—— 
To George Maſon, now o ing 
0 Germain 11 — 
ro Richard Hu ghs, ditto 
To John Gray Abd emp. ditto 
To Thomas Wilſon, ditto —— 
ro Anthony Coule, ditto — 


-» 


* 
Bool Keeping. 


= 


W 1— | 


15 Fl rr Trap, Creditor, 1 
4 jo By receipt of him— — x; 
Sept. 24; ditto in full — 11 


[ohm 


1762; John Biddy, Creditor, 
Od, 20 ny receipt in full . — 1 


1762: | Profit and loſs, Creditor, 
Oct. an wy merch, to clole that accompt | ; 


—— — 


1762 Balance. Creditor. * 
Oct. 31,By Thomas Richards, I owe him} 2} 20000 
By Joha Fair, ditto — 12 1 08 is 


N. 


By ſtock, for its neat 1 
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I ireQtions for Book-Keeping. 3 


Queſt, veing taught me how to (tate, poſt, and 
1 balance my books, what method mult [ 
uſe at the going out of theſe books into others? 
Anſw. From the balance of theſe books (ſee ledger, 
oy 4. ). vod mult draw out another inventory, as fel- 
Jows ; | 


—_ 


* The LN. MVR N FON F. h 


London; October 31. 1962 


Ha ve in merchandize of ſundry . | | 
ſorts, to the value of 71. 354 16 07 
In caſh or ready money -—— —— 297 o ol 


Owing, to me,.by 


George: Maſon ö ab 
Germain Bell — — — 5 00 00 
Richard Hughs — — — 5 12 06 
John Gray and company — = 4 11 00 
Thomas Wilſon - — __—— — 46 13 bo. 


720 11 oO 
Owing by me, to 


Thomas Richards L. 20 oo oo 

John Fair — — — 15 oo oo | 

| : — — 35 co oo 
My. neat ſtock 685 11 oo 


* 


And poſt it into your new ledger, as by the. directions 

given for the paſting your other inventory. 
Q. In thecaſh- book, on debtor fide (for iſtance ia 
= the month of Auguſt) are figures juſt before the money 
| | bne$, 281 before 1501, and 3 before 41, &c, 1 deſire to 
koow what thoſe figures ſhie w. ; 


Dire Mons ar Book: Keeping. 229 
| A The figore I- (before 188501. ia the ſi: ſt line) ſhews' 
the folio ot the ledger, on which the accompt of ſtocł 
| {fands. | 1 

ide figure 3 following Richard Hughs, in the next 

line, ſhews the folio of the ledger, whereon the accompt 
of Richard Hughs itands.. - | 

The like is w be-underſlood of the figure 3 following 

Anthony Coule: the 3 followieg john Gray and com+ 
any : the 3 following Thomas Wilſon, and the 4 fol- 
owing Henry Trap, on debtor ſide of tlie ſaid ca ſh · book. 

for che month of Augult, and of thoſe on debtor ſide, 

of the ſaid book for the months of September and 0 

tober. 5 | 

© Whar do the figures (on the creditor ſide of the: 
faid caſh Hook) which come Jult belore the money 
lines ſhew ? For inſtance, in the month of Auguſt of 
: creditor ſide, of the figure 2 following. Thomas Richards; 
juſt before the 20/, and the 2 following John Fair ju 
before 10/. | 40+ 
A The figure 2 followirg' Thomas Richards, ſhe wg 
that his acoompt ſtands in ledger, folio 2. And the 1 
- following john, Fair, ſhews that his: accompt ſtands alto 
ia the ſaid ledger, folio 2. C a 
The ] ke is io be underſtood of the figures 2 
, Creditor {ide of the caſh: book for September. 
And of the figures 2, 2, 2 on creditor fide of the cath, 
book for October. ee 
2 Whar does the L 57: 3: 10, at the foot of the 
debtor (ide of the caſh. book: for the month of Augult, 
ſhew. F 
4 Ieflrews the total ſum received during the month- 
of Augult, and is produced by lubtracting the 180“. 1g 
the firit line from the L. 237: 5: 10, on the debior 
fide of that accompt. . ? | 
The like is to be underitved of the L. 69: 18: 8. 
at the ſoot of September, and ol the L, 97: 8 ; 9, ad 
the foot of October. | 
$ And as thoſe ſams ſhew the total receipt during each 
mvrith, ſo the lum 20/4. on credit fide-of the caſſi book 


Co 


, 2 On 


GO 1 & = GW WoW 


a fur Auguſt, the fum of 15/. for Septeniber, and the 621 
7 for Octobet, ſhew the total payment during each of thoſe 
0 mogths,, | * 


—* 


— 
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„% — Diredons for Book Keeplog: 
2 How is the balance (or reſt of money) in caſh 


foucd, »- 8 L 

A You mult ſubtract the 30/ (on credit of Augult's. 
caſh book) from the B. 237 : 10, on the debit ſide, 
and the remainder, being L 207 : 3: 10, and balance, 
or reſt of money, in caſh, which placed under the 30 
paid, and added to it, makes a juſt balance with the deb- 
tor ſide. See the caſh book for the month or Auguſt. 

You are to do in the like manner to fapd the balance 
or reſts of caſh for the months of Septembet and Octo: 
der. See the caſh book for theſe-monthis. 7. 
| ny dot does figure 3 againſt Richard: Hughs (ia the 
day book) and the 3 againſt Anthony Coule, and the. 
other figures in the margia of the day book ſhew, 

A They ſtew the folios of the ledger whereon the 
accampt of Richard Hughs, Anthony Coule, and the o- 
ther accompts ſtand. | | | 
And alſo ſhewthat theſe perſons or accompts ate deb · 
tors; as the figure 1 under the ſmall line of the mar- 
gin, and at the foot of each · page of the day book, juſt 
againſt the words merchandize ſold, ſhews that the ag- 
compt of merchandize ſtands in the ledger, on folio 2, 
and is creditor. n | 

2 What do the figures in the ledger coming juſt be · 
fore the money lines on debtor fide, ſhew, _ 

4 As the words of each line or the debtor: fide of faid 
ledger. immediately following the word to, ſhews what 


accompts or perſons are to be credited, or. caunterpart» 
ed, ſo thoſe figures ſhew on what folios in the ledger” : 
thoſc accompts or perſons are to be found. #4 


What does the figures com ing juſt before the mo - 
ney lines on the creditor (ide of the ledger ſnew. | 
Ads the words in each line on oreditoi 's fide of the 

ſaid ic dger immediately following the word by, ibews 
what «ccompts' or perſons are debited or counterparted, 
fo tho 6gures ſhe w on what folios is the ledger thoſe 
accon ts or perſons are to be funde. 
2 How mult 1 enter the goods | buy, © - 
: * A You. mult enter ibem in a bought book: as for in- 
ce. 


% 
41 
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DiteA;ods for Bock Keeping//”—© ag 
Merchandize debtor to perſons, By 4 
- Bought 
Of (iuppoſe).Richard Thomas, viz« 


=, elk nn, " | L. 6—18=0. 


32 ells diito, at 45 . | 
per ell 7. 10—08—0 


— 


This article (and i of the like nature) = = 
poſted in your ledger, to the credit of the accompt of 
the perſons of hoax bought, bere Richard Thomas: 
and in the faid- ledger to the debit of accempt of mer- 
chandize. 

l have been told that a good method of "aol 
keeping will ſlew the owner of the books, or others 
concerned, theſe following neceſſary (20d many dar}; 


particulars, viz. | 
Concerning merchandize, 


No t. What goods (during the whole, or any time 
of ihe accompt) have been bought, nn into charge, 
when, of whom, and at what prices. 

2. What goods (as above) — been ſold, ifſued out: 
of the charge, when, to mon and at what price. 

3 The whole quantity bought and fold, add the pro- 
fir or loſs, ariſing on thoſe.ſo Gilpoſed of. 

Concerning caſh or money. 

4. What ſums of money have been received oy 1 
boxe) to whom, and on whoſe. account, Alſo whether: 
in part ot in full. 

5. What ſum total has been nies and paid . 
ing the whole) or during a 1 as above, and conle- 


quently the ſam reſting in ca 
Concerning perſons with whom I deal, 


6. For what ſums they ſtand indebted, from what 


dates, and for what 
7. For what ſums 1 "ry indebted to them, from- 


what dates, and for what. 
8. Whether any balance, or: We; be due from 


them to me, NY rom iue ta wem, and what ſum. 


* 


* 
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„„ —— Directions for Bbok Revpings | 
9 . N. 3 | : Pg . 
Corcerr ing my expences.. 


What expence | have been at (@yring the time of 
the accompt, or any part of it) and ſuch -expence con» 
ſidered and allowed; then what peat gain or loſs has at- 
tended. | 9 5 oe 

Cor cetning my ſh: ck. . 

10. What ſtock I began u ith. and what my preſett 
Rock is and what particulars compo'eth each. 

Now 1 deſire you to ſhew me how this method will 
anſu e all theſe particulars, OF: 

A. coneernifiy nie: chandige, your bought book will 
ſhew vou the particular demands ot nu ub. 1. 

And „our day book thoſe of num b. 2. 

Tue Cebtor fide of accompr of miei el. andize in your 
ledger will ſhew the whole quarnty bought, and its - 


citeditor (ide the whole quantity fold, and the ſame ac- 


compt ſhews you: aiſo the profit ard loſs arifing on thoſe 
you have diſpoſed of. Sce the accompt of merchandize- 
ig ledgery folio 1. thus the demands of pumber” z, are 
ſhewn. TT | Sp 
Concern rig caſh or money. the debtor fide of your 
cafh-book anſwers the: demands in number 4. and the 
creditor ſide of the faid book thews the de mands in cums». 
ber 5, and conſequently thoſe in number 6, by compar - 
ing the debtot aud creditor ſides. 5 
The creclitor fide alſo of the faid book, ſhews the ba · 
lance {or rejt chat. ſhould be fon) in caſh. 
Concerning: perlons wich whom you deal, 
The debtor ſides of their ac: ompts ſhew- the de- 
mands of number 6. and er d. tor ſides thoſe o number 7. 
And con cquec dy their accompts compared in debtor 
and creditor, ſhew the demands of number 8. 
Conoerning your expences. . 
The accompt of expt oces in your ledger ſhews your 
expences, as ig numbe i 9, and the zccompt of profit aud 
Jofs, will ſkew the neat gain or To's. | | 
„„ a 4ommreonefiecy.: TEES 
*Fhe accomipt of ſtock in your ledger ſhews what vou 
began with, and the accompt of balance ſhews your 
reſent lloek, ard of what particulars it confilts; add au 
— the cemands in number 10. : 
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The Price: of the Commodity by the Tun, Hundted, 


Ounce, Dozen, Yard,” EM, Ke. 
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y by the Tun, Hundred, 


Pound, Ounce, Dogen, Yard, Ell, &c. 
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The Price of the:Commodity by the Tun, Hundred 
Pound, Ounce, Dozen, Yard, Ell, azec. 
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| Pence, 9 Peuce. 
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The Price of 'the Commodity by 


the Tun, "x 


Po. - Qunce, Dozen, Yard, Ell. 


| &c. 
{Numb - 10 Vence. Pence. 
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8 The Price of the Commodity by the Tun, Hundred, 7 
| | Pound, "Ounce, Dezen, Yard, Ell, &c. 
I ENT Vak. 1 Shilling. 2 Shillings. 38hillines. 
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The Quantity of the Commodity to be bought ot ſold. 
— 
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OD 
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10 

Oo 

10 

'2 Ay. 9 10 to 
'Y — 
f 1001 5 97-29 0 0 
1 200 10 HE Ak. 0 
| 2001 35s 0 : 30 0 0 
400 20 40 o © 
5001 25 © 1+; F@:. © 0 

600 30 oO 68 © © 

708 © - 0 0 

0 O © 
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230 


The Price of the Commodity by the Tun, Hundreds 


Pound, Ounce, Dozen, Vard, Ell, &c. 


8 * — 1 — 5 Jeg. 6 A ings. 2 


3 | — —__ 
$, | $, 
I S *-& 0 | 
2 o' 8 o 
3 oO 12 6 
4 oO 16 I 
5 KS. I 
6 20 I 
7 1 I 
8 1 12 '2 
9 I 1 2 
2 © 2 10 0 
83 0 9 0 
83 * 7 10 o 
S 'þ 10 0 o 
I 0 12 10 0 
1 0 
-T2 0 17 10 0 
16 o 20 © 6 
18 of 22 to 0 


The Quantity of the Commodity to be bought or fold. 


100 20 o 30 0 

| - 200 40 60 o 

300; 60 ol] go 0 

! 400} 89 o 120 0 

800 100 © 10 0 

. "609, 120 © 180 0 

700 | 140 0 2109 0 

| 800 160 © 240 9 

| 900 { 189 o 270 0 
nn . —2 

1600} 200 250% of 30ch0 0 

200 402 o 300 / 600 0 

3000] 600 o o 900 o 

—7 900 o 1000 0 [1200 © 

1000 o 1250 'o0f15co o 

— 1 — 0 25300 0 10 @ - 
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The Price of ihe Commodity by the Tun, Hutdreth Th 
Pound, Ounce, Dozen, Yard,'Eli, &c. 


umb. 7 Shillmg: B Shilling 9 Shilling! 10 Shill. mk 


[ of 7 8 0 10 
2 o 14 6 1 
1e 4 1 10 
"2 k-- 2; 1% 2 2 © 
8 1 15 0 2 10 ; 
6 2;-:> 8 S: 0 = 
— RE, 16 3 10 oe 
2 81 2 16 4 &: * S 
a? 91 N. 12 - 4 10 <= 
2 — 8 
— 0 2 
3 2 
2 0 8 
© t 
* | 0 = 
P.. 0 E 
2 | 5 
'Y - ͤ 
E L 
— Oy 
© 
8 2 0 > 
de = * 0 E 
= : 2 
0 0 G 
'S 0 0. 43 
— 0 0 6 
E 0 0 
0 rl 
300 © 
1000 o 
a i500 0 
1640; * 0.2000 © 
2000 o 2500 O 
100 0 030  0,4000; %%% ® 15000 © 
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The Price of the Commodity by the Tun, Hundred, 
Pound, nnn Yard, Ell, &c. 


» | 4 Lid. | 2 Lab. Lib. 4 Lib. f 5 Lib, = 
| l. þ * * 4 
| | 
FI4 # $2 = 

2 J 4 6 8 10 
. 6 9 12 | 15 7 
4 4 8 12 16 20 3 
5 5 1- 15 20 | 25 Fi 
6 6 12 18 24 | 30 \ 
7 74. WM 21 28 35 A 
J * 16 pr” 32 40 | | 

9 9 18 27 351 40 
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The Quantity of the Commodity to be bought or ſold. 


4000 | 400 1 2000 | i60cO | 20000 
5000 | 59200 3 15000 20000 | 25000 » 
12000 | LOU0CO } 2c000 _— = 50000 13 
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Tube uſe of che foregoing Tables. 


| Heſe tables will ſerve for many vſes; but that which 

I they'llbe molt uſed about, as being moſt necef{ury, 
is to find out the true account of any number of ells, 
yards, or pounds, being fold for fo much the ell, yard, 


Example. What will 5000 ells of linnen, at 11 pence 
-the ell come to? To fnd this, firſt look to the price of 
- -theellat the head of the table, then look down the fide 
of the table for the number of ells, ſo you ſhall find in 
the laſt column but one in the table, and in the laſt line 
but one thereof that 5000 of any thing at 11 pence a 
a I , comes 10-229), 38. 4d 
lf you cannot find your price in one column, or num- 
Her of things in one line, you muſt take two or thiee 
parts thereof, and add them together. a 


Another Example. | 


What will 1500 ells, at ꝙ come to? 
An the table of nine pences you find, 


E #. 
For 1000 nine pences 39 10 oY 

For 500 nine pences 11 
In the table of half pence, .- 

For 1000 half pence „ 
| For 500 balf pence 1.0 wy 
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Compendium of Groc RAR 55 


Deſcribiog all the 


2 mpires, Kingdoms and Dominion, 
in the whole M ORLD, 


Shewing their ſituation, dimenſions, religions, „ 
languages, commodities, diviſions, moun-H 
tains, lakes, &c. 2 


A kad for ds geography without a 
of maſter, for the uſe of fuch grown perſons 


as have neglected this uſeful On in their 
youth. 5 | | I 


table ſhewing the ith of latitude, 3 


breadth, and length of the day in every . 
climate. | 


In a moſt plain and eaſy method. FE 


<4 £6 
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To learn Geography without the Directions of a Maſter, 


5 4 * 4 ** 
9 1 
Pale. Ao Hoes 


* * * * * 
* * * 2 


IME perſon who deſires to learn geography muſt 

have a ſet of maps, and after reading over the ſi- 
tuation of each empire, &c. he ſhould be very exact in 
finding out in the map, the ſeveral places mentioned 
therein; and thus by reading each article ſeveral times 
over, and comparing them with the maps, any grown 
perſon may ſoon know the moſt remarkable places in the 
world, their ſituation, boundaries, &c. and will inſenſibly 
by degrees remember the names of them. 

The following maps, which may be purchaſed at a 
ſmall expence may be ſufficient to inftru& any reader, 
and render this treatiſe, cafy and intelligible, viz. 

The World, Europe, Aſia, Africa, North America, 
South America, England, Scotland and Ireland. - 

*Tis highly neceſſary, that the different parts of each 
of thoſe maps ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by different co- 
lours, or at lea(t by points or lines. | 


A Table ſhewing the Parallel of Latitude, the Breadhh, 
and the Length of the Day in every Climate. 


Q:Climates betwixt the Equator and the Polar Circles 


Parall | Bdzh | Day. | 8 | -Parall 


'2dth | Day. 


DM. BM IHN. D. _ DM| HM 
11-8 3418 244 12 3013 59 59] 1.33] 18 50 
21 6 4318 2] 13 30 14162 1841919 O0 
$124 1117 28 13 30] 15 | 62 2540719 30 

30 47 | 6 36| 14 09| 16 63 23] 1 52| 2000 

36 22 5 41] 14 301764 160 53} 20 30 
6141 22} 4 52| 15 0180 55 Jo 30 21 00 

35 29] 4 07 | 15 301965 25[ 0:0] 21 30 
8149 o1| 3 32 16 oo | 20] og 47 TAEE 

51 58] 2 Ab 30] 21 1 22 30 
1054 2912 31 | 17 O0 2266 200 14 23 00 
1156 337 | 2 12| 17 30 2366 288 O 08] 23 30 
1258 2611 40% 18 00 24 66 31 J 003 | 24 09 
J imates between the Polar Circles and the Poles, 
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Deſcription of che World. 


Ta Rography is a ſcience which teacheth the deſcrip- 


tion of the earth. It differs from Coſmography 


as a part from the whole, and from Chronography and 
Topography as the whole from its parts. | 
The earth is a ſpherical body, which together with the 
water make up one globe of ſo perfect and exact a form, 
- and fo beautified and adorned by the God of nature, 


that from its elegancy and beauty, it was called by the 
Greeks Koywog, and by the Latinas Mundus. | 
It is ſituate according to Ptolomy and Tycho, in the 
center of the univerſe, but according to Copernicus, be- 
tween the orbs of Mars and Venus ; its ſubſtance fo 
wonderful, as may well expreſs that unlimited power 
that peiforms infinitely beyond our imaginations, 
As to its magnitude, it is 21600 miles in circuit, (al- 
lowing, according to the valgar account 60 to a degree} 
its diameter 6874 miles; its ſemidiameter 34 36; its ſu» 
perficies in {quare miles 348510584, and it ſolid con · 
tent 169921796242 cubical miles. hed] 
For the better undetſtanding all its parts, it may be 
divided into tour general heads, viz. 1. Its imaginary 
parts; 2 its real paris; 3 · in reſpect to its inhabitants; 
and, 4. iis national parts. = 


1. Imaginary Parts, 


The imaginary parts are only ſuppoſed, for the clearer 
underſtanding of this ſcience ; they are, 1. Poles, 2. 
Circles, 3. Zones, and, 4 Climates. 

| * | 


, >» * 
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t. The poles are the extream points of: the axis, 
which are ſuppoſed to paſs. through the center of the 
earth, and on which it is ſuppoſed to move daily about. 
They anſwer to the poles of the heavens (as the other 
imaginary parts). being the fartheſt diſtant from the E- 
quator; in number two, viz, 1. The. arctick, or north 
pole; and, 2 The antarctick, or ſouth pole. 

2 The circles are divided into the greater and leſ - 
fer : the greater civide the world into two equal parts: 
number four, viz. 1 The equator, compuſhag the earth. 
equally berween, and "wy yo, the poles ; when the 
ſug is here, the days and nights ate equal 2. The 20 · 
diack (in which is the Ecliptic) cutting the Equator o · 
hquely, through which the ſun paſſes in a year. Theſe. 

two are immoveable. 3. The horizon, dividing the. 
vifible parts of the heavens from the inviſible 4. The 

Meridian. dividing the horizon into two equal parts: 

ev the ſun is here it is nova, Thele two are mave- 

«ble. | 

The leſſer circles divide the worid into.two unequal 
parts; they are, 1. Ihe Tropics, which terminate the. 

um's diſtance from the equator, being 23 degices and a 
half from it: when the fun is here it is either ſummer 
or winter. They are two, viz. of Cancer on the north, 

and of Capricorn on the ſuuth fide of the «quator, 2. 

The polar Circles, 66 degrees and-one half off the E- 
quator, and 23 and ore halt<ff the Poles; they arc called 
the Arctic and Antarctic circles. 3, The Parallels, which 
ate parallel to the equator, ſet in maps to ſhew the la- 
 nitude, as the me · idi -. lines ate to ſhew the longitude of 
places. Note, I hat the latituJe is the diſtance ſtom the 
equator, ard longitude from the fift meridian, made 
commonly at the Canary iſles. 

3 The Zones are ccriain ſpaces of earth included 
\bet.veen two (cer circles. In uumder five; viz. one 
turtid Zone, wh ch nes between the tropics: t vo tem- 
perate Z aes, between the tropics and polar circles; 
and two frigid Zones, bet acen ihe polar cucles and the 

Oles. | | 
5 A Clime, or Climate, is a ſpace of earth, between 
two per-iiels, in, which the ſongeſt day is inereaſed half 
iu nour; as for exam e, in tac utit .Ciimz, che longelt 
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day in 12 hours and a half; in the ſecond 13 hours; 
in the third, 13 mhouts and a half, &c. they are in num 
ber 2 that is from the equator to the polar cit cles. 


2. Real Parts. 


T̃be real parts are ſuch as have a real exiſtence upon» 
the ſuperficies of the earth, divided into, 1. Water, and, 
2. Land. . ; Thee? 

1. Water is divided into, 1. Ocean, called a general 
collection or rende zvous of all waters, giving bounds to 
the regions of the earth. 2; Sea, a part of the Ocean 
incompaſſed with land, except one ſtreight, ſuch as the 
Mediterranean and Baltic. 3. Streight, a part of the o- 
ceao, reſtrained into narrow bounds, opening the way to- 
a ſea, as thoſe of Magalonica and Gibraltar. 4. Lake, 
a large ſpace of water, wholly encompaſſed with land, 
as Parima and Zair. 5. Creek or Gulf, a crooked ſhore, 
thruſting forth as it were two arms to hold the ſea, as 

thyſe of Venice and Lepanto; as for Rivers,._Ditches, , 
Brooks, Fountains, &. they need no diſcription. 

2. Land, divided into 1. Continent, a vaſt track of 
land where many nations are joined together, as Europe, 
Aſia, &c. 2. Iſland, a ſpace of land wholly incompaſſed 
wich ſea, as Britain, Japan, &c. 3. Perinſula, a ſpace 
of land- iacompaſſed with ſea except one ſmall part, as- 
Morea, Malacca, &c. 4, Iſthums is that ſpace ot land 
that joins a peninſula to a continent, 5. Promontory, a 
mountain ſhooting itſelf into the fea, the end ot which 
is called a Cape, as the Cape of Good- Hope, Cape 
Verd, &c. As for Mountains. Rocks, Valleis Fields, For 
1Elts; Woods, Plains, &c. they are all. well known. 


C2 


3. lobabitants.. 
The earth is divided in reſpe of its inhabitants into 
the right hand and left. 1. To poets the north was 
counted the right hand, and the ſouth the left. 2. To- 
Prie(ts, the ſouth. is the right hand, and the north the 
left. 3. To Aſtronomers, the weſt is the right hand, 
and the caſt the leſt. * 4 to Geographers, the eaſt. 
- 4, 


SD . 


Couatr ies, Kc, | 
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i the right, and the weſt the leſt. The inhabitants 


themſel es are diltioguiſhed ; 1+ ln reſpe& of their Situ- 
ation. 2. According to their ſhadows. 3. In teſpect 


to the poſition of the globe. And, 4. according to the 


countries. 


1. Thoſe according to their ſituations are divided in- 
to, 1. Antzci, which lie under the ſame metidian, and 
lame longitude but on different fide of the equator, 2. 
Perigci, which live on the ſame fide of the equator, and 
the ſame latitude, but on oppoſite ſides of the globe. 


270 Antipodes, that live diametrically oppoſite to each 
other. ; 

2. Thoſe according to their ſhadows, are divided in» 
to, 1. Amphiſci, (called alſo Aſcii) who hve in the 
Torrid Zone, whoſe ſhadows tend both ways, 2. Pe- 
rifſcii, which live in the Frigid Zones, whole ſhadows, 
tend all ways. 3. Heteroſcii, in the Temperate Zones, 
whoſe ſhadows tend one way. | 

3 Theſe according to the poſition of the Globe, are 
diſlnguiſhed into, 1. Such as live in a Right Sphere, 
(under the Equator) where the ſtars riſe and ſet at ri, vt 
angles. 2. Such as live in an oblique ſphere; (between 
the Equator and Poles) where the (lars riſe and ſer o - 
bliquely. 4 Such as live in a Parallel Sphere,) under the 


Poles) where the ſtars are always parallel to the [orizon, 


4 Thole according to the countries, are diitinguiſn - 
ed into a great many nations and people, as French, Spa- 
pia:ds, Itahans, Germans, &c. all which ſhall be mure 
particularly treated of hereafter, | 


4+ National Parts: 


The earth in reſpe& to its countries is divided into 
four paits, viz. 1. Europe 2. Alia. 3. Africa, and 
4 America; to which may be added, 5. Terra boti- 
alis incognita, and. 6 Terra auſtralis incognita Thoſe 
are clivided. into Empires, Kingdoms, Regions Coun» 
tries, Nations, &c ſubdirided into Provinces, Govern» . 
ments, ProfeQtures, Cu cles, Tertitories, © Diltricts, 


+ af 7 
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As for the Empires, there are ſix of ſpecial note at 
pre ent, viz. Turkey, Ruſha. Perſia, Tartary, India, 
and Abiſſinia; to theſe we may add three others that 
go by the name, viz, Germany, Morocco, Moaomotopa. 
The deſcription of theſe, with the Kingdoms, inferior 
proeinces, and lovereignties, i is the main deſign of this 
compendium, | 

Countries are for the moſt part divided according to 
princes dominions (but not Wane ſo;) they are 1 
parted from each other, 1. Sometimes by lea, as Ger- 
many. and Denmark Row Swedeland, 2. Sometimes 
by rivers, as Natolia from Furcumania, 3 Sometimes 
by mountains, as France frome Spain. 4. Sometimes by 
walls, as China trom Tartary, and 5. Sometimes di- 
vided only according tu the towns and forts of the 


princes, as France from the Low Countries. Thus much 
for the world in n. 


A Deſcripiion of REux or. 1 


HE continent of Europe is ſituated between 36 

and 72 degrees of north latiiude, and between 

10 degrees weſt, an'| 65 degrees of «<a'tern longitude, 

being bounded by the frozzn ocean on the north ; by 

Aſian the ceſt; * the Mediterranean ſea, which lepa⸗ 

rates is form Africa on the ſouth ; and by the At antie 
ocean cu the weſt, 

This continent with its iſlands, is divided into three 
grand diviſions, viz. the northern, containing Ruſha, or 
Mutcovy, Sweden, Denmark. and Norway, Great Britain 
and its iſlands, Iceland, Greenland and the lands of the 
Baltic 

The middle A on conſiſts of Poland, Germany, 
and the adjoiring hereditary, dominions of the houfe of 
Aultiia, the Low Countries, or Netherlands, France, 
and its conquelts on the Khine. | 
be ſouthern diviſion contains Turkey in | Furope, 
the tributary provinces of Moldavia, W llachia, the 
Crim and leſſer Tartaty, Switzerland and their alhes, 
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Italv, Spain, Portugal, and the iſlands in the Mediters 
Favean. | | 


Rauſha, or Moſcovy, contains a very large part of | 
Europe, but though the north is bur little inhabited, 
as producing few of the neceſſaries of life, yet many, 
of the middle and ſouthern provixces are as fruitful, 
$ as ary in Europe, producing every ſpecies of corn and 
| fruits which do not require a very warm climate. The . 
1ohabitaints were civihzed, and from Barbarians, were, 
m ſome meaſure, made a Wailike and induſtrious peo- b 
ple. bv the coudect ard example of Peter the Great. 
4 But they have rot vet l᷑arred to trade much in their: 
6 cun bauttoms, their goods being exporred ia foreign. 
ſtippirg; from which aifo they rece.ve the produce of 
the fouthern countries of Europe. Our Ruſſia mer- 
chants export thither coarſe woolen cloths, long ells, 
worfied, uffs, tin, and tobacco: ard from therce. 
in port hemp, flax, coarſe liune n, licnen yarn, Rriſa 
leather, furs, tallou, iron, and pot aſhes. The do- 
mirions of the Rufſi-n Fmpire extend far into Aſia, and 
even teach to the pacific ocean, beirg-in length from 
: a(t to welt upuards of zoco miles, and 2500 in 
:readth from north to ſouth. The government: is ar- | 
biirary and deſpotic, and their teligion, that of the 
Greek Chu: ch. 

- Sweden is a cold country, encumbered with barren 
. recks and mountains, and a great part of the year co- 
tered with {now ; i hes few vavigablſe rivers, but a; 


k bundacce of torrents which turning precipitately from 
3 their rocks ard mountains, after a ſhort ccurſe, run into. 
= -- the Rahic ſea, whicl: is frozen up four or. fire months 


in the vear, The county is filed vith preat Jakes and: | 
miatſhes; Lapland ard the rorthein part produse | 
ſcarce any vege:abics, but between the motntains theie 
are fruitful val'cys. The riches o! this counts y chiefly 
2 eunſiſts in their mines of filver, copper and iron, 
They export & cm Sweden hard- ware, pitch, tar robin, ö 
malle, deals, and wooden ware, and import thither 
fiks, ſtuffs, wice, brandy, ſugar, ſpices, tobacco, lin - 
nen, paper, and haberdaſhery wares, Their trade to 
England has been hithe / to moſt d vantageous. the En- | 
glb ak eg the produce and manuſactures of the cour | 
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b fry, and giving them near two thirds of ſilver in return: 
but the encouragement now given for importing iron 
from New England, muſt put s (top to a commeree ſo 
diſadvantageous to us The inhabitants are proteſtants 
of the Lutheran perſuaſion. | : 

Denmark conſiſts of Jutland, the iſlands of Zealand 
and Funen, and the little iſlands about them. The pe» 
ninſula of Jütland was antiently called the. Cimbrian 
Cherſoneſe, or the peninſula of the Cimbri. The. 
country is generally flat, barren, and ſandy; and this 
air is commonly thick and foggy, oecaſioned by the 
feas which almoſt ſurround it, and by the numerous 
lakes in the heart of the country; however, in lome 
parts there is plenty of corn and paſſurage, Its chief 
commodities are fiſh, furniture for (mips, ox hides, tal- 
low, fir, wainfcot, &c. The longelt day is ſeventeen 
hours and an half, ard the ſhorteit eight and an half. 
Their kings have been ſometimes hereditary,- and at 
others elective: and ſometimes limitated, and at others 
abſolute, as they have been ever fince: the year 1660, 
when the -peaſants, groaning under the oppreſſioas of 
the nobility and gentry, agreed to make the crown ab- 
| ſolute and hereditary; they-were joined by the clergy, 
| and the king having aſſembled the nobility and gentty 

in a garriſoned town, in a manner compelled them to 
reſign their liberties Their religion is Lutheran, as 
is that of Norway, which is ſubje& to Denmark, and 
the church lands being ſeized by the government at the 
reformation, the clergy depend on the ſtate for their 

ſubliſtence. | . 

Norway is extremely cold and barren, and on that 

account is but thinly inhabited. The poor people dry 
thei ſtock fiih, and ule it inſtead of bread. Their chief 
| commodities are ſtock fiſh, furs, train oil, pitch, mafts, 
cables, and deal boars, which they exchange for cors, 
| wine, truits, and the other neceſſaries, and conveniens 
| cies of lite. 8 SA 
As to the iſlands of Greenland and Iceland, they are 
cold miſcrable countries, and but thinly inhabited. 
As we-are molt concerned in the hiſtory of Great' 
| Britain and lseland, we ſhai: give a more particular 
| deſciij ien of ibem, ard place u inen wnticle by iself, 
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We ſhall now treat of the middle diviſion of Europe. 


Poland is a large and level country, being 660 miles 
in length from north to ſouth, and 560 from eaſt to 


welt It is a flat level coumry, well watered by lakes 


ard rivers, the rand fruitful, and producing great quan- 
tities of wheat and rye; with rich meadows and paſtures, 
which ſeed vai! flocks and herds of cattle; it abounds 


with wax, pitch, falt, ſoap, rofin, flax, butter, checſe, 
corn, and rich furs. The government is an elective mo- 


- - Barchy, but the king is ſe reſtrained by laws, that be has 
- liztle elſe beſides the ſpadaw of royalty: and while the 


nobility and pentry are abſolutely fice, the people are 
in the molt abject ſlavery, without property, or any thing 
they can call their own. The nobility and gentry, who 
are their landlords, or rather maſters. are all as deſpotic 
as kiog*, and have the liberty of doing what miſchief 
they pleaſe; they. pay only an inconfiderable fine for 
taking away the life of a tenant ; they ſeize and deſtroy 
at plcaſuie, fo that, under the appearance of freedom, 
this ſceis to be the worſt conſtitution on earth. As the 


whole nation is conpeſed of abſolute maſters and abject 


ſlaves, the latter are only employed in cultivating the 
earth; all the manufaQures neceſſaiy for the country 
are carried on by foreigners, and in general by the Jews, 
who are almolt the only people who keep ſhops, and 
work at trades. The relipion of the country is that of 
the Romiſh profeſhon, bot Jews and proteſtants are to- 
lerated. The mezropolis of Poland is Warſaw, a large 
and populous c ty. | 

Germany is gererally, on the north and eaſt, a level ' 
country, conl.[t.ng of barren ſands, or marſhy grounds; 
on the jouth it is encumbered with the mouotains of the 
Alps, but in the middle there is a variety of hills, val- 
leys, ſruitſul felds and n edo. 6, more patticulstly a- 
long the banks of the Rhine, the Danube, &c and is a- 
dorned with abi:ndance of fine cnies, caſtles, and pa- 


laces. This vaſt countiy is divided into ten circles, viz. 


three on the north, the circles of Upper and. Lover 


Saxony, and that of Weſtph.la. Three on the !outh, 


the circles of Auſiita, Bavaria. and Swabia Three a- 


bout the ide le, he circles of Francenia. cf the Upper 
and Lower Rhize, And la.tly the circle of, Burgundy, 


= 


— 
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which formerly conſiſted o! the dutchy of Borgundy, 
and the 17 provinces of the Netherlands ; but theſe laſt 


have been long ſevered from the empire. There are in 


Germany upw>ords of three hundred ſovereign princes 
and (tates, M of them arbitrary within their own ter- 


ritoties. The emperor is the fountain of honour, and 


diſpoles of aimolt all thete places that are not hereditary, 
and which have a relation to the government of the 
whole empire When an emperor dies, his ſucceſſor is 
choſen by the nine eieQtors ; but if a king of the Ro- 
mans has been choſen in the preceeding reign, he ſue- 
- ceeds of courſe, By the goldeo bull, the perſon elected 
ought to be a Chriſtian prince, of German extraction, 
and 28 years of age. Be'ore he is inſlalled, he ſigns a 
capitulation preſented him by the eleftors, princes, and 
ſtates of the empirez that he well not alienate the lands 
or revenues of the crown. introduce foreign forces, or 
emp'oy foreigners in his ſervice. In return, they are all 
obliged to aſſilt him, and to join their forces n a time 
of common danger, and to matmain them at their own 
expences ; and, ſuppoſing them unanimous, they are able 
to raiſe and pay g00,002 men. The people are of va» 
rious opinions in :e'igion ; the principal ſects are thoſe 
of the Papilts, Lutherans. and Calviniſts; and there are 
alſo Independents, Baptiſts, Quzkers, the Moravian bre- 
thren, &c. but the emperor is always a Papiſt. Ger- 
many produces corn, wine, oil. bacon, beer, mum, flax, 
hemp and fine timber; alſo black catile, ſheep, and ex- 
ccllent horſes. They have mices of iron, copper and 
Iver, of which the ſilver mines of Hanover are of more 
value then all the other filver mines in Furope put to- 
gether. They have alſo lead, ſalt, coal. vitrio]. quick - 
ſilver, nitre oker, and ſulphur, The people are excel- 
lent artiits, and are remarkable for their honeſty, and 
ſincerity in their dealings. Vienna is the metropolis 
of the German empire, and the ſeat of the emperor, 

1 he hereditary dominions of the houie of Auſtria, are 


Bohem'a, Hungary, I ranſilvania, Sclavonia, and Cro- 
atia | 


The Netherlands are only about 300 miles long, and 


2Co bricad ; theſe contain ſeventeen provirces of which 
leven ate pelleficd by the Dutch, and are called the Us 


2 
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mired provinees, and the others are called the Auſtrian: 
and French Netherlands, The names ot the united pro- 

vinces are Holland, Zealand, Friczland, Groningen, O- 

veriſſel, Gelderland, Zutohen and Utrecht The other 

tec provinces are Barbanr, Flanders, H- t, Limburg, 

Luxnburg, Namur; Artois, the. Cambichs, the Mars 
auiiate of Antwerp, the Lordthip ot Maliens, or Meche 
hn. Ot theſe the French poil:ts the entire proviaces of 
Artois and Cambray, part of Ftanders, Hainalt, and 
Luv»:cn burg; the Durch the north of Krabantani FHlan- 
ders, and all the reli are ſubject to the hou'e of Aultria, 

France is one of the moit flouriſhing kingdoms in Eu- 
rope, but it is not ſv populous as Germany. The full is 
exceedirp lertile, producing corn, wine, oil. ſilk, and flax 
in great abundance. ard is extreme!y well ſruated for a 
foreign trade, as it lies bn the Atiantic ocean, the H ng- 
fa char nel, and the Mediterranean ſea, and is watered 
by. many large and navigable, rivers, Their manufac- 
tures are of nnen, u oollen, ſiik ard lace, with which 
they trade to Spatn, Italy, Turkey, and to the eaſt and 
welt Indies. The air is temperate, agreeable and health- 
ful: the manners of the people are polite, and they are 
the moſt active and enterprizing of any nation in Eu- 
rope They are under an abſolute government, and pro- 
feis the Romiſh religion, though they pay leſs regard to 
the pope than any other of his children : but. neverthe- 
 lefs, the proteſtanis, which are here very numerous, are 
ſeldom free from perſecution, 

Of the ſouthern  divifion of Europe, Turkey is the 
molt eaſterly, and therefure to preſerve the order in 
- which we proceeded with the others we ſhalt begin with 
that fir ſt: 

Turkey in Europe is a very extenſive empire, com- 
prehending ſome of the richelt countries in this part of 
the world, extending upwards of 1000 miles from eaſt 
to welt, and 500 in breadth from north to ſouth, with 
the numerous iſlands in the Archepelago, or Egean ſca; 
but part of them are in Alia, where, as well as in I fri · 
ca, their dominions are very conſiderable. In Europe 
the Truks are peſſeſſed of Romania, Bulgaria, Servia 
Boſnia, Raguſa, Wallachia, Moldavia, Beſſarabia, Bud-? 
ziac, and Ogzakow, Tariary, Crim, and Little Tartary, 
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with Albania, Epirus. Mecedonia, Theſſ:iy, and all the- 
antient Greece, Situated as they are, in the centre of 
the continent, they might command the trade ot the 

whote zorld : but this advantage they have lo by their, 
iodulence and inactivity and the de trudive maxims of- 
their goverament. The goods imported from Turkey 

are raw ilk. carpets, goats hair, mehair, yarn, goats 
wool, cotton wool, and 5 arn, dimittes, burdets, ſiins,.. 
cyurdovants, blue, red, and yellow ; coffee, rhubarb, . 
tw! pentine, opium, gum ſenega . terralemnia, cluna root, 
and abundance of other drugs: wine, oil, ſigs, raifins, , 
dates, almonds piſtachio nuts, allom, vufiol, box wood, 

bees wax. ſaſſton, &c. Conltantioople is the ſeat of the. 
grand le:grior, who is an ablolute. prince. 

Italy, has a pute, temperate aud hes!rhſul air, and ther 
ſuil is in general exceeding rich, but the people are ſo 
broke with ſlavery, ard harraſſcd with the tyrannies, 
opyreſhons, nd impoſitions of their prieſts, that it is far 
from being 'u{Kcientiy cultivated it is in length from 
no'th welt to ſouth cat, o miles, and upwards. but. 
the breadth very unt qual, as it is laid to ic ſemble a boot, 
it s Celciived, as having the top 300 miles broad from. 
eaſt to welt ; 1a the calf of the leg or middle, it is about 
120, and towaids the inliep 80 miles broad. in the 
purth are the dutches of Savoy, Piedmont, and Moat- 
ſerrat, ſubject to the king of Sardinia ; the territory. 
Genoa, iul-ject to the Genoeſe 3: the Hutches of Milan, 
Mantua, and the reit ot Montferrat, ſubject to the houſe- 
of Ault ia; the dukedom of Modena, ſubj ect to its own 
duke; and the large territories of Venice, tubje to that. 
republic. In the nndg]- of tray is the dukedom of Tuſ- 
cany, ſvbj.& to the duke of Lorrain ; the pope's domi- 
nions, wi;ich almoſt ſurround 1 uſcany ; and the (late of 
Lucca. In the ſouthern diviſion is the kingdom of Na- 
ples, 'ubject to the king of the two Sicilies. The pe o- 
ple have a taite for the polite arts, and excel in archi- 
tecture, ſtatdaty, muſic ard painting. Our trade to 1- 
taly is carried on. by ſeparate merchants, who export 
broad cloths, long e'ls, bays, druggets, calimancoes, 
camblets, and other ſtuffs; cather, tin, lead, fiſh, pep · 
per, and eaſt India goods; for which they in return ime 
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port raw and wrought 4k, velvets, wine, oil, ſoap, o- 
lives. anchovies, and drups for dying. 

Switzerland is fituated in the valleys between the 
Alps, the higheſt mountains in Europe which though 
lying between 45 and 48 degrees of north latitude, are 
fo: a great part of the year covered with ſnew, and the 
#'. is here much ſharper than in countries that lie more 
to the north. From theſe mountains the largeſt riverg 
in EFutore have their ſouce, particularly the Rhine, the 
WW Rhone. the Danube, the Ruf:, and the lan. Here are 
7 alſo extenfive lakes, thoſe of Conſtance and Geneva, are 
1 each lixty nulcs long, The ſoil produces ſome corn and 

wine, but as the fruits of the earih are frequently de» 

ſtroyed by ſtorms, or cold rains, they, to prevent the 

; door from pe:iſhing. in p'entiſul years, lay up their corn 

| in magazines They breed and ſupply the neighbour- 
ing cores with abundance of cattle hey have 

=. ſome crape and linnen manufactures; bot as alomſt all 
2 their cloathing is imported from abroad, they wi ely 
| rectify this inconvenience, by retrenching all {uperflui- 
ties. Switzerland is divided into three claſſes Swit- 

-zerland Proper, or the thirteen camons. the ſudjects of 
Sw1izerlard, oi the onquc ted countries, and the allies 

of Switzerland as-the Grifuns, the republic of Geneva, 


„ & c Of the thirteen cantons ſome ate proteſtant, and 
other popiſh cantons, but they all unite againlt a com- 
mon enemy. a 1 


Spain et joys a fine air, and generally ſerene ſettled 
weather, except in ſpring and autumn ; the winter is ſo- 
moderate in the valleys. that for nine months in the 
year they hare very little ccc=f1on for fires; but in june, 
joy and Aupuſlt ; the heats are very troubleſome The 
ſoil produces excelleni wheat and barley ; they have 
rich pallures, and their wool is the beſt in Europe; 
they abound in wire, oil, ard ſilk; and in oranges, le- 

F mors. raiſins, citrons, prunes fips, capers, cheſnuts, 
£ alm ends, and pomegranates; they have valuable mines of 
copper, lead, lions, and ſult hut, and the irop aud ſteel 
of Hiſcay is reckoned the beſt io Europe. But, not- 
uithſtatding fo fine a count: y, and the vaſt trealures 
they have drained from their American mines, Spain is 
poor, and but thivly peopied ; but theu poverty may 
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be. in a great meaſure, aſcribed to their pride and in- 
dolence- Their land is cultivated by foreigners, and 
they export great part of the produce of their country 
unwrought. Thofe of our merchants, who trade to 
Spaio, export broad cloths, druggets, bays, long ells, 
calimancees, and other ſtuffs, tin, lead, leather, fiſh, 
corn, hoſe, and haberdaſhery wares, and from thence 
import wine, oil, ſalt, and fruit, It is computed that 
from this trade England receives a greater balance than 
from that of any one nation except the Portugueze 

Portugal is the moſt weſterly kingdom in Europe be- 
ing about 300 miles long. and 100 broad; it is neither 
ſo hot nor ſo fruitful as Spain, and is encumbered with 
ſome of the moſt barren and unprofitable mountains; 
which, however, towards the bottom, being planted 
with vines, produce molt excellent wine; and though | 
the ſoil produces plenty of olives, as well as oranges 
and lemons, yet they have not corn enough for their 
ſubſiſſence. The foreign trade of the Portugueze con- 
ſilis either in the exportation of the produce of theit own 
ſoil, or in the merchandize they receive from heir ſettle» 
ments in Aba, Africa, and America There is no coun- 
try to which the Engliſh trade is carried on to greater 
advantage; for though we import the greateit part of 
their wine and fruit, they take our woollen manuſae- 
tures in return. The inhabitants of Spain and Portu- 
gal are 7 molt bigotted Papilts in Europe. 
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A Deſcription of A S 1 A. 


STA is ſituated between 25 and 148 degrees of caſt- 

ern longitude, and between the cquator, and 72 
degrees of noi th latitude, being bounded by the frozen 
ocean on the north, by the Archipelago, the Fuxine ſea, 
&c, which ſeparates it from Europe on the roinh welt ; 
by the Red ſea, which ſeparates it from Africa on the 
ſouth weſt, by the Indian ocean on the ſouth ; and by 
the pacifis occan on the eaſt. | 
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This quarter of the world is thrown into three grand 
diviſions, the ſirit containing the empire of China, Chi - 
neſian Tartary, and the oriental iſlands on the eaſt. The 
ſecond India, Uſbec Tartary, Calmuc Tartary, and Si- 
beria in the middle. And the third containing Perſia, 
Arabia, Aſtracan, Circaſhan Tartary, and Turkey in A» 
ſia on the weſt, 

China, including Chineſian Tartary, is divided from 
Siberia by the river Argun, and is 2000 miles in length 
from north to ſouth, and 1c oo ia breadth from ealt to 
welt. This vaſt empire is uſually divided into 16 pro- 
viaces, in which are computed 155 capital cities, 1312 
of the ſecond rank, and 2357 fortified towns. Od the 
- lnmits of China, there is a-ſtone wall 1500 miles long, 

built to defend them againſt the incurſions of the Tar- 
tars; but, aotwithſtandiag this, about an hundred years 
ago they made a canquelt of China. This is thought to 
3 be the moſt populous empire in the world In the north 
and very far to the ſouth, the air is very cold, occaſioa · 
ed by the height of the land. The chief produce of the 
country is fitk, tea, china ware, gold duſt, and japa, 
work, of which England, Holland, Portugal, and France, 
import a great deal, ſending them ſilver in return, 
Their religion is pagan, of which ſeveral ſects are tole- 
rated. Europeans complain of them as a very deceit» 
ful people. | 
Ob all the eaſtern iſlands, thoſe of Japan are the moſt 
famous; that called Japan, and which gives name to 
ail the reſt, is about 600 miles long, and from 100 to 
1:50 broad, beſides which, there are ſeveral others ofa 
cenſiderable bignefs. all ſubjæct to the emperor of Ja- 
can, who has filty.or ſixtj vaſſal piinces under his domi- 
nions. The revenues of ihis cmperor are ſaid to be 
greater than thoſe of any monarch upon earth.” They 
trade with the Chineſe, but no Fmopean nation are al- 
lowed this.priviiedge except the Dutch, who carry to 
| Japan ſpices, ſugar. f!ks, woollen and linnen cloth; ele - 
=... phants teeth, and haberdaſhery wares, and they teceive 
ia return gold, ſilver, fire copper, cabinets, and other 
Japan and lacquered wares. 
Ihe Perinſula of India, or India Proper, is the molt. 
ſouthein pait of the ſecond. civiſion of. Alia, and is about. 
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2000 miles from ſouth to north, and in the broadeſt par®: 
1500 from eaſt 10.weſt. The northern part of this vaſt 
country, has a temperate healthful climate, but in the 
fouth it is extremely- hot, eſpecially when the winds blow 
in April and May. They have periodical rains, which 
| beginning in June laſt till October, which is the ſeaſon 
for planting and ſowiag :-but they have ſcarce any gran 
deſides rice, except in the north.” The produce uf the 
continent of India, and what the Europeans export from. 
thence, are chin:s, calicoes, muſlims, pepper, and dia» 
monds which molt nations purchaſe with ſilver, but the 
Dutch, frequently barter ſpices for them, Their religi- 
gion is paganifm, and they ali believe ia the dodtine of 
tianſnyigration, They are under the government of the. 
great Mogul. an arbitrary. and deſpotic prince, who is. 
the ſole landlord and proprietor as well as ſovereign. 

' India beyond the Ganges extends near 2009 miles 
from north.to fouth, but is of a very unequal breadih. 
It comprehends the kingdoms of Aſem, Ava, Pegu, La- 
os, Siam, Cambodia, and Malacca, the laſt is in the 
peſſ. ſhen of the Dutch, and the reſt is governed by as 
many Indian princes. Great part of this country would: 

be iatolerably hot, were it not for the periodical rains, 
which, when the ſun is vertical, overflow the country, 
and the breezes which come from the ſea. The natives 
are of an olive colour, and their religion various ſects of 
pagamſm, I bete is no country where there are ſuch. 
cu bers of elephants. ' Our merchants here meet with 
gold and precious ones, canes, opium, and ſuch other 
articles as are uſually found between the topics, but 
they have no corn except rice. ; | 


Tartary, which is the fanie. as the ancient — 
I 


comprenernded all ite north of F.urope and Aſia, 6f 
which the Ruſfrans puſſcſs the principal, part, and have 
* given it the name ot Siberia; and this part of their do- 
miniors extend even to the. pacific ocean, aud is 20000 
miles in length, and 1 300 in breadih, The Tartars of 
Aſtracau, and the Caimuc Tarfars, are allo ſubject to 
Moicovy, thoſe of Circatha and Dagiitan, fometimes.. 
put themſelves under the protection ot-the Turks, and-. 
Perbens, and fometinics of the Ruſſiaus. The Ulſbec._ 
Lartas are tributary to the.ſovereiga of Peillg, Nor- 
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thern Tartary is a barren country, almoſt always co- (| 
vered with ſnow, in which are few houſes or inhabi- 


' tants, But in the ſouth the Tartars enjoy a temperate 
| climate, and a fruit'ul ſoil ; yet they do not apply them- g 
ſelres to cultivate the land, but are continually moving | 
from place to place to find paſture for their numerous 
flocks and herds | | 
- Perſia is the firſt country we ſhall mention in the third 
diviſion of Aſia. It is 1200 miles long, and almolt as 
many broad. In the South, which lies near the tropic 
Z of Cancer, the air is ſo exceſſive hot, that for two er 
1 three months in the year it is dangerous to ſtir out at 
= - noon ; for at that time the winds blowing over a valt 
track of burning ſands, are heated to ſuch a degree as 
frequently to prove mortal. There is very little water, 
but what they have is managed with the greateſt care, 
and conveyed through innumerable aqeducts to their 
towns, their fields and gardens. It is a country incum- 
bered with barren mountains, but whoſe valleys are 
fruitful. They have a prodigious variety of the richeſt 
fruits, but ſcarce any corn except rice. The ſoil alſo 
produces abundance of medicinal drugs ; and they have 
a fine breed of horſes, but as the country is very ſandy 
and filled with large deſarts, their camels and dromeda- 
1 ries are their moli uſeful animals. One of the principal 
2 manufaQures of Perſia, is embroidery in gold and filver, \ 
on cloth, ſilk, or leather. Turkey leather is chiefly 
brought from thence and carried thio* Turkey; as alſo 
: thoſe called Turkey carpets are really made bere. But 
the principal manufacture of the country is that of ſilk, 
which they either work up alone or mix with cotton, 
E camel or goats hair; their brocades, gold uſſue, and 
1 gold velvet arc admirably fine. They alſo manufaQture 
| . can el hair ſtuffs cambletrs. filk ard worſted druggets. 
Their greateſt men aie merchants, but the Armenians 
and Indian banyanrs. who cſide there, carry on the moſt 
diſtant foreign traffic They take broad cluh from Eng- 
land, in exchange for Heir raw ſi k, and an act has late - 
ly paſſeo here for carrying or. the fame trade through 
'Ruſha. ow Fall India cem any have long traced tri- 
ther by the way of Gonbroon and the Perſian gulrh. 
I! be people ale civil to firangers, but live in a luxurious - 
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manner; their religion is that of the Mahome tan, and 
the typhy of Perſia is an abſolute prince. 

Arabia joins on the eaſt to Perſia, and is a country of 
vaſt extent, governed by ſeveral princes, and divided in- 
to many ſtates. The people generally live ia tents, and 
move from place to place to ſind paſture and water for 
their cattle, great part of their country being a dry and 
barren deſart. | 

Turkey in Aſia, contains Chaldea, now called Ey- 
raca, Arabic, Meſopotamia, now Diarbec ; part of Aſ- 
ſyria, now called Curdiltan, Armenia, now Turcuma- 
nia, part of Georgia, Mingrelia, and Circaſha ; part of 
Arabia, Syria, Paleſtine, Natalia, or Aſia Minor, Some 


of which are as fine and fruitful countries as any in the 
world, 


T 
Seeed 


T 
A Deſcription of AFRICA. 


% 


FRICA is joined to Aſia by the narrow iſthmus of 
Suez, and ſituated between 37 degrees north and 
25 degrees ſouih lati ode, and between 18 weſt, and 15 
degrees of eaſt longitude, bounded by the Mediterrane · 
an, which ſeparates it from Europe on the north, by 
the iſthmus of Suez, the Red Sea, and the eaſtern ocean, 

which divides it from Aſia on the eaſt ; by the foutherg 
ocean on the ſouth; and by the Atlantic ocean, which 

ſeparates it from America on the welt 

Africa is divided into ten diviſions, Egypt. Abyſliaia, 
or the Upper Ethiopia; the coalt of Anian and Zangue- 
bar; Monoemugi, Monomotopa, and Caffraria, or the 
Lower Ethiopia; Congo, Angola, and Guinea; Nigri« 


tia, or Negroland ; Zaara; Biledulgerid ; the antient , 
' Numidia ; the empire of Morecco; and the coaſt of 
Barbary. _. | | 


Egypi is ſituated near the extremity of the Mediterra- 
nean, and is .6co miles in length from north to ſouth 
and from ico to 200 in breadth from eaſt to welt, The 
air is ver, hot and the ſoil extremely fertile, occaſi- 


oned by the overfiowing of the Nile, without which, it 
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. would be a barren waſle, as it very ſeldom rains in This 

= country. The lower Egypt is a uriangnlat iſland. made 

3; by the Levant, and the two principal branches of the 

C | Nile. No place in the world is better furniſhed with 

| corn, fleſh, fiſn fruits and the molt excellent garden 
ſtuſſ but the people are very ſubject to have fore eyes. 
The Egyptian were the inventors of almoſt all arts, 
and there are (til! to be feen their antient pyramids, one 
of which is 700 feet high. Egypt is ſubject to the grand 

43 ſeignior, but his authority is extremely limited by the 

1} Egyptian princes. Ry | | 
Ethiopia ſuperior, 'comprehending Abyſlinia, Nubia, 
and Avex, joins to Egypt on the ſouth. The river Nile 

Tiſes from a lake almoit in the middile 6t Aby ſſinia, 

Which being ſwelled by the pericdical rains, that fall an- 

'nvally between the tropics, overflow Egypt and all the 

Jow grounds which border on that river. The country 

produces plenty of corn, rice, wine, fugar, flax, and all 

The fruits proper to the climate; but the Turks being in 

poſſeſſion of Abex, have ſhut up all the avenves to this 

"country. Camels, horfes, oxen, ſheep and aſſes are 

their cattle The Abyſſines are perſectly black, but 

have neither fiat noſes nor thick lips. It was the kiog 
of this country who was called Preſter John, They 

_- Keep both the Chriſtian and Jewiſh ſabbath, and both 

—_ baptize and circumciſe their children, and even their ſe- 

= * male children. 

13 The coaft of Anian is ® barren country, on the eaſt 
of Abyſhnia; ſubject to ſeveral African princes. 
Zangoebar, is another country on the caſt of Aſia, ly- 
ing on the ſouth of Anian, and contains the provinces of 

8342 Majadoxa, Melinda, Quiloa, Mozambique and Safola. 

433 The Portugueze have here made feveral fertlemerts, 

and trade with the natives for gold, ſlaves, ivory, oſtrich 

* feathers, wax and diugs. © | | 

_ Caffraria, or the country of the Hottentots, lies in the 
ſouthermoſt part of Africa, and almoſt furrounds the in- 
lad country of Monomotopa, a part very little known; 
the Hottentots are a ſavage and naſty people. In this 
country the Dutch have built a town and caſtle near the 
molt ſoathera promontory, called the Cape of Good- 
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Congo and Angola lies on the welt of Caffrarĩa. Thi- 
ther the European me: chants reſort to purchaſe lives, 
Theſe countries are ſubject to ſeveral Nepro princes 
but as the Portugueze have 2 great many ſettlements on 
this coaſt, and in the inland country, they pretend to 
the dominion of the whole. and that theſe princes are 
their vaſſals ; however the trade is open to all the nati- 
ons that pleaſe to traffick with the natives. The chief 
town on this part of the continent is St. Salvador ; but 
the capital of all the Portugueze ſettlements in this part 
of Africa, is the city of Loango, in a ſmall iſland near 
the coaſt The ſlaves of Angola, as they are not bred. 
to labour. are generally agreed to be the lazieſt and moſt 
untractable of any of the ſlaves purchaſed on the coaſt, 
Guinea coaſt has the Atlantic ocean on the ſouth and 
welt, and is divided into the grain coaſt, from its chief- 
ly producing Guinea grain; the ivory coaſt, from the 
lenty of elephants teeth found there; the gold coaſt, 
rom its furniſhing much gold; ard the ſlave coaſt, 


from its furniſhing the greateſt number of flaves. The, 


Engliſh, Dutch, and French, have forts and factories on 
this coaſt ; for-the Portugueze, after having poſſeſſed 
the whole for upwards of roo years, were drove from 
hence by the Dutch, The princes of the inland coun- 
try being almoſt always at war, ſell their priſoners to 
the Europeans for ſlaves | . 
Negroeland is a fruitful country, producing rice, Gui; 
nea grain, and Indian corn; alſo cocoa nuts, plantaing; 
pulſe, palm trees, and tropical fruits. The Europeans 
trade thither for flaves gold, ivory, bees wax, gum-fe- 
nega, and other drugs. 1 
-Zaara is a barren deſart country chat produces ſcarte- 
ly any thing to ſuſtain life ; it has no towns, but the 


tew-inhabitants who know where to find ſprings of wa © 


ter, hye in tents, and wander from one country to ano- 


ther, 10 find graſs and water for their cattle. Theſe 


people are of an olive complexion, their language is A- 
tabic, and their religion Mahometaniſm, | = 

B dulgerid hes on the north of Zaara ; it is partly 
ſobject to the Turks, and partly to the king of Mo- 


rocco, Theclimate is very hot, but generally eſleem- 


ed wholeſome, The ſoil is but indifferent, and the 
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commodities are Chiefly cattle, corn, dates, and indigo, 
The religion of che inhabitants is that of Mahome- 
taniſm. 
| Morocco has the Mediterranean ſea on the north and 
the Atlantic ocean on the we't, and is about 500 miles 
long. and 200 broad: It is a fine country, conſiſting 
of- mountaias and fraitful plains. The ſo'l produces 
corn and the richeſt fruits. They ſend ſeveral thouſand 
camels. horſes. aad mules, every year to Mecca and 
Nepreoland : to Mecca they carry hne woollen goods, 
Morocco fkins. indigo, c>chineal, and oftrich feathers, 
bringing back ſilks muſlins, callicoes, coffee, and 
drugs. By the caravaos to Negroeland they ſend fait, 
filk, and woolien gonds : taking gold, ivory, and negro 
Naves in return. The emperot is an abſolute deſpotic 
tyrant. but he has no ſhips of war except ſmall pit ati- 
.cal veſſels. | 
Barbary, comprehending Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and 

Barca, lies on the eaſt of Morocco, and extends along 
the ſouthern ſhore of the Mediterranean, as far as h- 
gypt. The air of the country is tempe · ate and health- 
gul, the {oii fruitful ; its chief commodi:es are honey, 
wax, oil, flax, dates, almonds, hides, &c. The reli- 
gion of this country, as well as Morocco, is Mahome - 

taniſm. | 
WJ XOX ENNIS 
TTT 
| A Deſcription of AMERICA, 


Verica is ſituated between do degrees north, and 

58 degrees ſouth latitude, and between 35 aud 
145 degrees of weſt longitude. It is bounded on the eaſt, 
welt and ſouth by the ocean: but on the north ſome 
have imagined it joined to the other contineat : vhilſt 
others. finding a great current flowing in H.. Aſon's bay 
ſrom the eaſt, ſuppoſe that it is divided from the north 
by a large river, which has a communication u the 
ocean, 4 on the other ſide of the continent. Othe:s nave 
1magined chat the north eaſt of Sibetta joins to the V. 


welt of the unknown continent of America, welt of 


* 
* * = 
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Hodder 8 bay ; and that thus ĩaſtead of two contivents, - | F 

ve have but one. If this ſuppoſition be true; ir will ® 

account for the peopling of a country ſo far diſtaa , 

E from that place "of the world in which man was origieal- 

ly placed. 

| The principal part of Asie at preſent under 

the dominion of 1 5 80 Portugal, Great Bricain, and N 


| France, 
The Spaniſh Jeaninions; which: are by far the largeſt, ; 


== comprehend Old and New Mexico, Florida, Terra Fir- 

ma, Peru, Chili, Patagonia, Paraguaz and la Plata, the. 
country-of the Amazons, and the Spaniſh iNands,. of 
= which the molt confiderable are Cuba, Hiſpaniola, Porto 

Rica and Trinidad. - 

The ſecond diviſion is ſubje& to Portugal, and con- 
ſits of the country of Brazil, extending from the river. 
Amazon, under the equator, to the river La Plata, in 
35 degrees ſouth latitude, an extent of 3000 mies, but 
fearcely 200 miles broad. | 

The third grand diviſron is ſubject to G reat Britain, 

and lies along the eaſtern coaſt of North- America from 
2 51 degrees of north latitude, and lying in the fol - 
ing order from north to ſouth. The ifle of New- 
foundlahd, New Britain, Nova Scotia, or New Scotland, 
New Eng land, New York, the two Jerſeys, Penſilva- 
nia, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and the iſlands of Jamaica, 81 Chriſto- a 
phers, Barbadoes, &c. 

The fourth diviſion is claimed by the French, which, 
according. to their maps, extends from the gulph ok 
Mexico to the north of Canada, that is, from 28 to 52 
degrees of notth latitade, being 1500 miles from north 
to ſouth, and very little lefs from ealt to weſt: theſe 
having the Britiſh dominion on the eaſt, and New Mex» _ 

' ico on the welt, comprehending the greateſt part of Ca 
nada and Florida, to which countries they have given 
the Names of New France and Louiſiana. The iſlands 
ſubje& to France are thoſe of Caen, and part of the iſ- 
Jand of Hiſpaniola, Martinico, Guadalupe, and ſevei al 
of the other Caribbee iſlands, | 
The Dutch are poſſeſſed of Surinam on the coaſt of 
Guiana, or Caribbiana in 2 America, and others s s 
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the north coaſt of Terra Firma, of which thoſe of Cu- 
raſtow, Arabia, and Bonnaire are the chief, and from 
hence they carry on a clan Jeſtine trade with the coaſts - 


of Spaniſh America. | 
Denmark is poſſeſſed of the ifland of St Thomas, 
ode of the Catibdees. | * 

it would take up too much room to give a particular 
account of all the countries of this vaſt continent. We 
hall” therefore conclude our account of this part of the 


earth with ſome general obſervations. 


America, as a'continent, is: divided into two parts 


north and ſouth, by the Iſthmus of Darien. This iſth- 


mus is a neck of land, of about ſixty miles broad, and 
300 in length, and filled with high mountains, on which 
the ſnow frequently lies, though it is only between 8 
and 10 degregs of north Jatitude ; the wind, which 
at part of the year blows from thence into the ſouth 
en, is cool and refreſhing; while on the other ſide, 
the air of the Atlantic ocean is exceſhve hat. America 


_ -enjoys all the advantages ot the other three parts of the 


globe, being extreamly ' fruitful, and having a fine air, 
except towards the north, where it is much colder than 
any part of Europe that lies under the ſame latitude. 


The air is filled with am infinite number of birds, and 
the rivers with fiſh, and (where uncultivated) the land 


wich trees; ſo that the principal difficulty in making « 
new ſettlement confiſts in clearing the ground. The 
Britiſh and French ſettlements chiefly produce tobacco, 
ſogar, pepper, corn, rice, timber, iron; and from 
ted Skins, furs, fiſh, and ſome drugs. 
The Spaniſh ſettlements, produce cochineal, and other 
drugs, with great quantities. of gold and fi:ver ; : but it is 
faid that the gold mines of Mexico are almoſt exhauſt- 
ed, The Portugueze ſettlements at Brazil, in South 
America at preſent-produce valt quantities of gold, and 
diamonds. And the Dutch ſeulements at Sui iaam fur · 


* 


: giſhes them with tobacco and ſugar. _ 
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BRITISH ISLANDS. 


HE Britifh iſlands, or the Engliſh dominĩons, lie in 

the weſtern ocean, on the north of France and 

welt of Denmark. Germany and the Low Countries, 
Situated between the 8th, and goth, and 35 min, of lon. 
and between the 50 and 59 deg. of lat, Under this 
"name are comprehended four diſtiact parts, beſides the 
leſſer ifles, viz. 1. England. 2. Wales. 3. Scotland, and, 
4. Ireland, | | | | . 


1. ENGLAND. 


The kingdom of England lies on the ſduth of Scot». 
laad, and north of France, from which it is divided by 
the Channel, of a triangular form, encoimpaſſed on three 
ſides with ſea. In length from north to ſouth, about 3660 
miles, and in breadth from eaſt to welt about 300, con» 
taining about 27 millions of actes. 3 

The inhabitants are moſily of the reformed religion; 
taught here in its purity (the diviſions | forbear to men- 
tion) ſome few ere Papiſts: their language is a branch 
of the Teytonick, chiefly compoſed of old Saxon, Larin 
and French. Their chief commodities ar= corn, cattle, 
tin, copper, lead, iron, timber, coals, abundance of 
wool, ſtuffs, linden, hides, tatlow, butter, cheeſe, beer, 
 &c, It is divided'into fix circuits, viz, 
' 1: Northern circuit, 2. Midland circuit, 3. Oxford 
circvit. 4. Norfolk circuit, 5, Home circuit, 6. Welt- 
ern circuit. inf! 

Rivers of principal note ate four, viz. 1. Thames, 

2, Severn, 3: Trent, and, 4. Tweed, 3 

Mountains of the greateſt account are three, viz, la- 

glebourgh, 2. Pendle, and 3. Pennegent. | 


Archbiſhopricks 2. e 20. Uniregſtier 2. 
| | : 2 
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-' 28 ' GROGRAPHY, © 
An account of the ſeveral counties of Eng- 


land and Wales, with their produce, mar- 
ket- towns, and market-days. 


Note, m ſtands for Monday, tu for Tueſday, a» for 
Wedneſday, th for Thurſday, F for Friday, F for 


Saturday, 
f Bedfordſhire. 


A* inland county, in Lincoln diocefe, 73 miles in 


circumference, is a fruitful county, well ſtored 
with corn and cattle, eſpecially in the northern parts. 
k produces barley and wheat as good, if not the belt in 
England. N 


- Market-towns, 

. - Redford, the ſbire town, Tueſday and Saturday, 
Dunſtable w - Shefford f 

Woburn f - Bigleſwade tu 
Ampthill th Potton ſ 
© Leighton tu Tyddington ſ 

Luton m . 
Beerkſhire. 


An inland county in the dioceſe of Salisbury, and a 
pleaſant county, 120 miles round, where the air is good 
and the foil fruitful. It yields plenty of corn, cattle, 


wild fowl, wool, and wood, eſpecially oak. 


Market-towns. 


Readipg, the ſhire town, Saturday. 


Abingdon m and f Newbury th 
Windſor ſ Faringdon tu 
Wallingford tu and f Wanting ſ 
Maidenhead w Eaſt Iſley w 


Nungerford w Okiagham tu 


) 


* 
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Buckinghamlire, or Bucks. 


Another inland county in Lincola dioceſe, 1 38 miles 
in circuit, is very pleotiful both in corn and paſture, 
particularly the famous Vale of Aylesbury, which feeds 
an infinite number of ſheep, yielding excellent wool, 
The. Tame, Ouſe, and Coln are its principal rivers, 


Market-towns. 
Buckingham the chief, Saturday. 

Aylesbury f i Beaconsfield th. 
High Wickham f Cheſham w 
Colebrook w © Rinborough f 
Stoney Stratford f Amerſham tu 
Oulney m 7 3 Pagnel f 
— 5 Ivingo f 
Wendover th f Winſlow th 

Cambridgeſhire. 


An inland county, in the dioceſe of Ely, 130 miles in 
circumference, abounds in corn and peſture, fſh, wild- 
fowl and ſaffron. Tis true, the north part of it, called 
the iſle of Ely, is full of marſhes, and ſubject to ſmall 
inundations, which makes it unhealthfal, and yield but 
little corn: but this defect is richly ſupplied with pleaty 
of cattle, fiſh, and wild foul. Cambridge is remarkable 
for a famous univerſity, containing 12. colleges and 4 
halls, and are as tolloweth, | 

— « 
Peter Houſe 1 1284 by Hugh de Balſham, f 
| bitkop of Ely. 


Corpus Chriſti, or 1346. by Henry of Monmouth, 


Beanet col. E duke of Lancaſter. 
Gonvile and Caius E 1348. and ſo nam' d from i its 
Se er tounder s. 
King's college ;S 1441. by King Henry vi. 
| Queen's college | | 1443. by Margaret, vie to 
| | Henry VI. 
; Jeſus college (1497- by L. L. N. Pp. of Ely, 
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Chriſt's college 1506. by Margaret counteſs of 
St John's college , E Richmond; mother of H. VII. 
| Ja} = | 1506, by the ſame, 
Magdalane col, L 1 542: rn thelaſt D. 
VI - e£ = 4 of Buckingham of that name. 
Tricky. collegs. S 1546. by King Henry VIII. 
Emanuel college 1584. by Sir Walter Mildman, 
| chancellor of the exchequer, 
Sidney Suſſex cal. 1598. by Frances. Sidney, 
counteſs of Suſſex, 
e 
Clare hall 1343. oy Richard Bade w, 
| = < 1349- by Mary de St Paul, coun». 
P _—_— ball V teſs of Pembroke. 
Trinity ball 3 ( 1353- by William Bateman, bp. 
| hy 3 of Norwich. 
Katherine hall. X ( 1459. by Robert Wood, chans 
Collor of the univerſity. 
Market-towns. 
Cambridge, the chief, Saturday. 
Ely ſ * ji; Merchef-<© 
Caxton tu. Royſton w 
Newmarket tu. Wisbich . 


Linton th Scham \ 
| Cheſhire, or county of Cheſter, 


A maritime county in the dioceſe of Cheſter, 113 


ales rougd. It yield more paiturt than corn, and is 
_ for. the malt part level : its greateſt hills being thoſe 


that part it from Stafford, and Nerbyſhice, There are in 
it ſeveral foreſts, particularly Delamere and Maccleſ- 
keld foreſts : and ſo great a number of parks, that few 


gentlemens country ſeats are without one. 


There are alſo many heaths, in which both ſheep and 
hories feed : and ſome moſſy plots, which make good 


turt to burg. 


Its principal ripers are the Dee, which waters the 8. 
W. parts, ihe Wever iuuaing through the middle, and 
Merſey northwatd, | 
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cCheeſe and falt are the chief product of this county, 
and both in great requeſt alt over England. 


Market towns. 
Chelter, the capital, Wedneſday and Saturday. 
Namptwich 1 Stockport f 
Middlewich. f Sandwich th 
Norwich f 1Aſtriagham iu 
Macclesfield m | Malpas m 
Congleton: ſ Knotsford f 
Fordeſham w . 


Cornwall. 


A mat itime coutty in the dioceſe of Exeter, is the 
moſt weſtern county of England, ſurrounded” with the 
fea on the north, ſouth; and wet, and parted from De- 
vonſnire, eaſtward by the Tamer, all but a ſlip of land; 
ſo that 'tis a perfect peninſula, 150 miles in circumfer- 


ence : but is nore of the moſt fruitful parts of Enga | 


land. It is. true, its valleys are full of corn and paſture, 


and the hills famous for their tin and copper mines; 


and it abounds in wild fowl, and the ſeas thereof in 


fiſb. It yields alſo plenty of ſawphire, eringo, fins: 


ſlate and mai ble. 
Market · towns. 


Launceſton, the chief, Saturday. 
Lesk ard - Fruro wand Fellion ſ 


Leſtwithielff Bodmin f Saltiſh tu 
Catchelford f Foway f- St Columb th 
Weſtlow; or Keltiogton w Market- jew-th- - 
Port Pigham f St German f Padſtow-\ 
Grampound f Newport[ Penzance th 
Faltlow e _ Tregony \- Falmouth th 
Penryn w, f and ſSt Ives w and f Stratton iu 
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Cumberland. 2 i 


A maritime county in the north of England; and in 
the dioceſe of Cheſter and Carliſle, is bounded northward. | 
with Scotland, and weſtward with the Iriſh ſea, and is. 

168 miles round. It yields plenty of corn, paſture, wild 
fowl, fiſh, coal · pits, and mines of copper and lead. 


Market-towns. 1 
Carliſle, the chief, Saturday. | 
Cockermouth tu Alſtos- Moor .. | 
Whitehaven th Ireby th .- | 
Reſwick f © Kirk Oſwald th 
Penrith tu Longtown th 
Brampton tu Ravenglaſs { 
Holm ſ Wigion tu 
Egremont ſ £4 
Derbyſhire- | 


An inland county northward in the diaceſe of Litch- 
field and Coventry, 130 miles in circuit, is a plentiful 
county of paſture, corn and wool. Here are alſo qua- 
ries. of free {tone marble, mill, lime, whet ſtones, coal, 
lead and iron mines, cryſtal and alabaſter. | 
The river Darwent, which glides through this coun» | 
ty from north to ſouth, and falls into the Treat, divides. 
it into two parts eaſt, and welt. 


Market-towns. 
Derby, the ſhire town, Friday: 
Cheſterfield f Aſhbourn C 
Workſworth tu Blackwell m 
Bolſover f Dornsfield th ; 
Alfreton m Tiddieſwall w | 
Devonſhire. - 


A maritime county. in the dioceſe of Exeter, 200 
miles in-circumference, It lies in the weſt of Engtand: 


N * , 
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borders upon Cornwall, and is watered on two fides 
with the ſea, viz. north and ſouth, The air is very 
good, and the ſoil for the molt part fruitful; but there 
are both hills and woods. This county abounds chiefly 
in corn, paſture, wool, wild fowl and fiſh. There are 
alſo tin and lead mines. Its chief manufactures are ker» 
ſeys, ſerges and lace. TED | 


Market-towns. © 


Exeter, the chief, Wedaeſday and Saturday. 
Barnſtaple f Topſham . Dodbrood w 
Dattmouthf Azxminlterſ Hartlandſ 
Honiton ſ Autrey tu Hatherly tu 
Oakhampton f Bampton ſ Holdſworthy ſ 
Plimpton f Bow \ Kingsbridge ſ 
Taviſtock ſ Chimleigh th Kirton th 
Tiverton tu Cudleigh f Modbury th 
Plymouth m & th Columpton Moreton ſ 
Totneſs \ Combmartin ſ Newton th | 
Aſhburton C: Culliton th N - 7 
Biddeford tu Torrington f 


Dorſetſhire. 


A maritime county upon the Channel, lies eaſt of 
Devonſhire, in the dioceſe of Briſtol, 1 50 miles in com- 
paſs. It is a pleaſant and fruitful county, yielding plen- 
ty of corn, cattle, paſture, wild fowl and fiſh; alſo a- 
bundance of hemp, and quarries of free (tone and marble, 


Market-towns, 


Dorcheſter, the capital, Saturday: 
Weymouth tu & f Wareham { Cerne w- 
Malcomb Regis Corfe-Caſtle th Frampton th 


tu & f Cranborn w Sherborn tu and f 
Bridport f Blandfoid f Milton m 
Bere w Sturminſter th Winbourn 


Pool m and th Abbotsbury th Stalbridge 
Shaftesbury ſ h of 1 e 
\ F N M . 5 
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Durham. 


A maritime northern county, commonly, named the- 
Biſkoprick of Durham, 109 m les in circuſt. The air is 


harp, and the ſoil not very fiuiiful. The eaſt fide is the 


beſt, the ſouth: full of marihes, and the welt full of 


rocks, The greateſt advantage of this county conſiils 
in coal, iron and lead. mines. 


Market-towns. 


Aukland th. Hartlepool 2 . 
Stockton \- Stainthorp tu 


Sunderland f Bernard Caitle wr 
Datl.agton m 


Eſſex. 3 


& marime county in the eaſt part of England, and 
me dioceſe of London. called Eſſex from the Raſt- Sax. 
ons, by whom it was inhabited. It is above 146 miles 
in compaſs. Here the air is temperate, but near the 


ſea and Thames very moiſt and agueiſh. The ſoil yields 


plenty of corn, cattle, and wool. Here is alſo abun- 
dance of ſiſh and wild fowl. In the north parts ſaflron 
grows to admiration. And there ate ſome parts, the ſoil 
ef which is ſo rank, that after thiee crops of-ſaffron, it 
yields good barley for near 20 years together, without 
compo!t. 

This county is watered by a:preat number of rivers, 
beſides the Thames that parts it from Kent, the Stour 
from Suffolk, the Lea from Middleſex, and the little 
Stour from Hartfordfhire ; there's the Colo, Chelmer, 
Crouch, Roding, and many other Rivers, all yielding 
rlenty and variety of fiſh, 


Market-towns, 
Colcheſter, the county town, Saturday. 
Harwich tu Hatſield f . Rumford' w 
Barkingſ Witham tu Ingerſtone w. 


Maldon f Chelmsford. f Walden f 
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Fillericay tu Burntwood th Dunmore 
Eogeſhall i Grayes th Falſtead 
Horadon ſ' Raleigh f WalthamAbbey tu. 


Manningtree tu Thaxtead f Sudbury f 


Eipping th and f Braintree. w* 
Glouceſterſhire...  - 


An inland eounty in the dioceſe of Glouceſter, r39- 
miles round, is a fine, fruitful and delight ful county. 
The hills on the eaſt ſide, called Cotſwold, are covered 
with flocks of ſheep, whoſe wool is called the fineſt in 
Britains The middle -parts are level, and watered by 
the Severn, which contributes much to the fertility, 
Weſtward is the antient foreſt of Dean, formerly 20 
miles logg; but now much leſs; the iron mines having 


conſumed a great part of it. 


Beſides the Severn, which croſſes this county from 
north to ſouth, here is the Avon that parts it From So- 
merſetſhire, the Wye that partly divides it from Mon- 
mouthſhire, beſides the Stroud and the Iſis, all very fiſhy 
rivers ʒ the Severn yielding great pleaty of ſalmon. 

Formerly the vales of this county were full of vine · 
yards, which have been ſince turned iato orchards, 
yielding plenty of apples for cyder. | 

la ſhort; this county abounds in corn, wool, wood, 
iron, cyder and ſalmon, Among. its manufactures, the 
woollen is molt confiderable. Here is allo made great 
quantity of. good cheeſe, 


Market-towns.. 


Glouceſter, the. ſhire town, Wedneſday, and Saturday. 
Cirencelter m Fairford th Northleech ww 

and f FTFewksburyi{:Blackley w 
Durſtey th Camben w' - Newnham f 


Stroud f Chettenham f Letchlace tu 
Newent l Sau ibury th Panſwick tu 
Stow th Tedbury W Wickware m 


Thornbury f Winchcomb ſ Wotton f 
Marſhfield tu Morton ſ bh Dean m 
| M 
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Hampſhire, Hants, or Southhampton. 


This is # maritime county, on St George's Channel, 


between Suſſex Eaſt and Dorſet Welt, in the dioceſe of 
fWincheſter, 100 miles in circuit. It is a pleaſant and 
ruitful county, yielding plenty of graſs, corn, wool, 
wood and iron ; apd particularly noted for the excel» 
lency of its honey. and bacon. | 
On the welt ſide it is watered by the Avon and 
Stour, which meet near the ſea ; and on the eaſt by the 
Telt and the Itch in, that joins near Southampton. 


Market-towns, 


Southampton, the ſhire-town, Tucſday and Friday. 
Winchelter w and f Farnham th 
Portſmouth th and fo Baſingſtock w 


Andover \ - Kingſclear ta 
Limingion f Ringwood W- 
Petersfield \ + Odiham ſ 
Stockbridge th Rumſey ſ 
W hitechurch \ Waltham tu 
Newport w and f Aleſton th 
Altonſ | 
Hartfordſhire. 


7 


An inland county, in the dioceſe of London and Lin- 
coln, 130 miles round, is a fine delightful place; and 
has more gentlemens parks than any other county, Here 
the inhabitants breathe a wholeſome air, and the ſoil 
yields plenty of corn, graſs and wood, The Lea and 
Colo are its principal rivers. z wheat, barley, and malt 
its chief commodities, and, with Bedfordſbire,-the belt 
m Great Britain. The plowmen and farmers are out- 
done by none. | e 


„ 


f 
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conſequently moſt proper for hunting; whence the name 


ſant county, diverſified with hills, and yielding plenty 
of corn and cattle. Its principal river is the Ouſe; now 
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Market-towns, 3 bo 1 


Hartford, is the county town, Saturday. A? 
St. Albans \ Baldock the 1 
Barnet m  Hitehin ta 1 
Ware tu Hodfon th [i 
Barkhamſtead m Stevenage f 
Rickmanſworth  Thring f 


Hatheld th Warford tu | 

 Buntingford m Hempſtead th 4 

Standonf | 
Herefordſhire. 


An inland county in Hereford dioceſe, towards Wales, 
in circuit 120 miles, abounds in all things neceſſary for 
life, particularly corn, wool, ſalmon and cyder. Its 
wool and cyder are counted the beſt in Great Britain; 
and yet their cyder is made of the red ſtreak apple, 
ſcarce catable, but growing no where ſo well as in this 
count y. : | 

| Market-towns, ; 


Hereford is the capital, Wedneſday, Friday, Saturday. 
Lempſter f Pembtidge tu 1 
Weobly th Ledbury tu 
Kyniton w Bromyard m 
Roſs th RNs: 


Huntingdonſhire. 
An inland county in the dioceſe of Lincoln, by ſome 


nick named Willowſhire, from its plenty of willow, is 67 
miles round, was formerly a very woody county, and 


of Huntingdonſhire. Now it is open and marſhy on the 
N. E. but plentiful-of paſture, In general it is a plea- 


made navigable, whoſe beautiful meadows, with ſuch 
multitudes of cattle upon them, are well worth ſeeing. 


* * 

* 
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GEOGRAPHY: 
Market-towns.. 


Huntingdon, the chief, Saturday.: 


St. Ives m Ramſey w 
Kiaibleton f Yaxleyw. 
St. Neots th ? 
Kent. a 


& maritime county, at. the eaſt part of the Channel, . 
in the dioceſe of Canterbury and Rocheſter, is 160 miles 


is compaſs. According to the different parts of its ſoil, 
tis divided into three pats, viz. the Downs, which have 


heglth-without- wealth; the Marſhy Parts, that have 


wealth without-health ; and the Middle that has health 


and wealth. One part of this county is wood, another 
corn, and the third paſture. Its ſoil yields plenty of 


wheat in fome places, in ſome barley, and others excel» 
len cherries and pippias. | 


Market-towns.-. 


WB 


Canterbury (famous for its cathedral) is the capital, 


Wedneſday and Saturday. 
Rocheſter Cranbrook f Sevenoak 1 


Maidſtone th Cray w- Tenterden f 
Dover and f Dartſord Malling \- 
Sandwich w and f Eltham m Milton 


Romney th Feverſham w and f Tunbridge f 
Smarden f Folkſtone th Weltram W 


Hithe ſ Graveſend w and \ Woolwich f 
Bromly th Lenham tu Wiotham tu 
Wye th Lidd th Aſhford-1. 
{3% : Suſlex, 5 


| * 

A maritime county upon the Channel, with Kent on 
the E. and Hampſhire W. in Chicheſter dioceſe, is 158 
miles round. Its Downs, near the fea are charming, 
and its vallies (called the wild of Suſſex) very plentiſol, 
of cats eſpecially, The foreſts are barren, but the E, 
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parts. yield abundance of. iroa, which has occaſioned a a 
vait coatumptioa of wood. Here the roads are lo deep. 
ia winter, that. in ſom places, caacnes mult be drawa 
with oxen. This couaty is well watered, but with ris. 
vers ot no long caucle. Arun is tue priacipal. A Suſ- 
lex carp, an Arundel mullet, an Ameriy trout, and a. 
- Chichelitcr lobiter. are much admired, And fu is the 
white eat, a bicd as good as a.Freach ortolon. Its prin» - 
Cipal. manutactures are iron, guns aad glals. 


— 


8 Market- towns. 


Chicheſter, the chief, Wed. and Sat- 
Faſt Grinſtead tir Petworth ] 
Haſtiags w and 1 Stey ming ] 


Rye w and (. Battle th 

Arundel w and Hailſham 

Hortham {- Bright Hemſton tu 

Midhurit th . Cuckiield. 

Lewes (|. 2 vb 
Lancaſhire. 


A maritime ceunty in the dioceſe of Cheſter, bound 
ed with the 14th ſea, is 170 miles in ciccuit; of all 
maritime counties the leaſt ſubject to fogs, and the in- 

liabiants geoerally ttrong bodied, The ſoil is partly: 
upoa the. level, yielding good wheat and barley, and the 
bottom of 1he-hills excellent oats, But the hilly parts . 
caltward are generally barren» . 


Market; towns. 

Lancaſter is the county town, Saturday. 
Elithero - ſ- Blackbourn- m Haſlngdon W 
Liverpool f Carcmel m Garſtong th. a 
Brelton w, f and \: Cola w Nrkbam tu 
Wigaa m andf Bury th Hornby. m 
Maocheſter ſ- Charoley £ Howſtead m 
Warrington W Dalton ſ Ormskick tu 
Ulverſlon th Rochdale tu Poulton m 
Bolton 1  Hawkihead m Preſcot tu 

N — F 1 
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Leiceſterſhire. , 


An inland county, in the dioceſe of Lincoln, is 96 


miles in circuit, enjoys a good air, and abounds in corn, 
and paſture, and js particulaily famous for peaſe and 
beans. Paſture land is ſo good, that there are many 
farms let between 500 and 2000/* ayear. The ſheep 


and horſes which are ſent in ſuch numbers to London are 


undoubtedly the largeſt is England. It yields plenty of 
coal. Its principal uvers are the Stour, Reck, and Swift, 


Market-towns, 4 


Leiceſter is the county- town, Saturday. 
Aſhby de la zouch ſ Lutterworth th 


Beſworth m Longborough th 
Hatborough tu Milton tu 
Hallaton th Mountſorrel m 
Hinkley m Waltham w and th 
Balſdon f 

Lincolnſhire, 


A maritime eounty in the dioceſe of Lincoln, bound- 
ed caſt with the German ſea, is 180 miles in circuit. 
The north and weſt parts are the moſt fruitful ; the eaſt 
and ſouth marſhy, yet abound in fiſh and wild fowl, 


Market-towns. 


Lincoln is the chief, Saturday. 
Boſten w and ſ Binbrook W Dunnington f 


Grantham \ Alford tu Fa!kingham th 
Stamford mand ſ Purton m Holbeck th 
Gainsby w Barton m H orncaſtle ſ 
Gainsborough tu Kirton th Louthe w & . 
Bullingbrook tu Bourn Sleeford m 
Spalding tu * Tatterſball f Splisby m 
Stanton m Wainfleetſ Salicby u 
Baur gh th | | 


GEOGRAPHY. 


MMiddleſex. 


An inland county, in the dioceſe of London, the me- 
tropolis of Great Britain, is 81 miles in circumference, 
It has a ſweet wholeſome air, and fertile ſoil, mach im» 
proved by the compoſt (or dung) of London. The 
Thames that · waters it, and ſeparates it from Surrey, is 
the principal river. 

Market-towns. 
L ON D ON, the metropolis, hath markets for every 
day in the week. | 
Weſtminſter. m, W and \ | Uxbridge th. 
Brentford th Enfield ſ 
Stains f Edgworth th 


Monmouthſhire. 


A county in the dioceſe of Landaff, formerly Welch, 
but now reckoned among the counties of England, It 
| Hes weſtward on the borders of Wales, watered on the 
. ſouth by the Severn, which falls there into the ſea. It 
is 80 miles in circuit; woody and hilly, but very plen- 
tiful ; to which the rivers Uſk and Wye, Monnow and 
Rumney, contribute very much, The Usk and Wye - 
yield plenty oi ſalmon and trout, 


Market-towns. 
| Monmouth, the principal, Saturday. 
Abergavenny tu - Chepltow i Pontpool ſ 
Caerleon ta _ | Newport . Uske m and$ 
Norfolk. 


A maritime county, in Norwich dioceſe, bounded on 
the north and eaſt with the German ſea, is 140 miles in 
circumference. The ſail is in ſome places fat, in ſame 
landy and in others heavy, Towards the ſea 'tis leyel, 
and yields plenty of corn. In other parts you have 
woods and heaths. Thoſe feed abundance of caitle 


"ls - GEOGRAPHY: 


and theſc infinite numbers of ſheep and rabbits. Its prin 
eipal rivers are the Ouſe, Waveney, Tate. and Thyrn: 
hs comniodities, corn, wool, honey, and ſaffron, the 
beſt growing near Walfingham : its manuſactures ſtuffs 
and ſtockings. The neighbouring ſea ſwarms with her- 
ing. Jet and amber are ſometimes-found upon the coal, 


From Norwich to Varmouth, about 30 miles, is all rich 


meadow; upon which moſt of the Scots runts gt 
till they are fat, and then make excellent beef. 


Market-towns. 


Norwich, the capital, Wed. Frid. and Sat. 
Lynn wandſ [Downhamſ | Comer 1 | 
Yarmouth ſ . - | Waltham w }Diſs'f 
Thetford ſ Windham f | Harlefton w- 
Attleboroug : th Ropeham [Herling tu 
Aleſham ſ Snaſham f Holt | 
Buckingham . | Falkeonham th | Worton w 
Burnham ſ Fulſham th | Worlled f- 


Deatham f Hingtham f I Seby every ſecond m 


Walſingham f Caſton tu Swatham f 


Northamptonſhire. 


Ad inland county, in Peterborough di: eeſe, 120 miles 
in Circuit, is one of the beſt counties in England. has a: 


hea'thfu! air, rich, fruirfol ſoil, abusndance of inhabitants, 
and claims the honcur of having more noblemens {eats 


than any other ceun y. It.abounds in corn and cattle, 
wood, and falt petre, Its principal rives are the Ouſe, 


the Welland, and the Nen, all riſing in this ccuaty, 


Market-towns- | 


Northampton, the ſhire town, Saturday, 
Peterborough ſ kothwell m 


Brackley w Kittering f 

Daventry w Wellemborough.w. 

Oundle f Trapltone tu. 5 8 
Touceſtet AQ. tu. 3 
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Northumberland: 
ti 4 ; Wy Is 
« A maritime county, in Durham dioceſe; and borders. 
I ing upon Scotland, is 160 miles in circumference, bouae. 
* ded by the ſea ealtward, and on the weſt, by the im- 
, paſſable mountains of Stainmore. Iz has a keen piercing. 


air: is not. the molt fruitful, but ſome parts of it are very 
good, eſpecially towards the ſea. Here are ſe- 
veral lead and coal mines; a multitude of monumental 
antiquities, with wild fowl and fiſh in àbundance. 


Market- towns. 


% 


Newcaſtle, the chief town, Saturday 


Ber wick ſ Hexam iu 

Aln wick f. Wooller th 

Morpeth w. Belford tu 

Rothbury th ., Warkwoth th. 
ö . Nottinghamſhire. 


An-ialand county in the dioceſe of York; go miles id - ? 
circuit, has a wholeſome air, and different ſort of ſoil ; F} 
for the ſoathealt parts are fertile, the weſtern woody. 
and yield abundance of pit coal. Here is the famous i 
ſorelt of Sherwood. The Trent and the. Iddle are its. 1 
= rivess. The firſt parts this county from Liocolos.- i 

e. 

Market-towns. 

Nottingham, the county town, Wed. Frid. Sat. 
Newark w : Binghaq ta 
Redford w Worſop w F 
Mansheld th Tuxford in the 
Southwel \ * Clay m | 


Ox fardſhire. 
An iaſand county, in. Oxford dioceſe, 130 miles round 


has a lweet healthful air, a good ſoil for corn and fruit, 
ad rich io paſture, Beſides he Thames, conigoſed of 


0 * . * Py * 
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ER Tame and Iſis, that water this county, here is the Cher 


vel, Windruſh, Evenlode, &c, Oxford is remarkable 


for a famous vniverßty, containing - 20 colleges, and ; 
halls, which are as follows, 


baten col, ) 872 by the Saxon King Alfred 
Baliol. 1262. by John Baliol, Kiog of 

| I Scotland. \ 
Merton 1274, by Walter de Merton, 


Bp. of Rocheſter 


Exeter _ by WalterStapleton, By 
| of Exeter, 
Onel 1325. by King Edward Il. 
Queen's. 2340. by Robert. Eglestord, 
B. D. 
New 1375 by William of Wicks 
3 ham, Bp of Wincheſter, 
Lincoln 1427. by Richard Fleeming, A 
: and Thomas Rotheram in ci 
Bp of Lincoln, grea 
All Souls S f 1437. by Henry Chichley, ſoil) 
| [= {| A: bp of Canteraury land 
Magdalen 12 | 1459. by William of Waias and 
| 8 fleet, Bp of Wincheſter. land 
Brazen Noſe 1511. by wilt iam Smith, Bp 


of + Borg and Sir Ri 
chard Sutton, Knt. 


Corpus Chriſti 1516. by Richard Fox, Bp, 


1 
1 Wiacheller, 
Chrift-Chorch | | 1549, « King Henry VIII. 
Trinity 1555. by Sir Thomas Pope 
St. John's 15 57. by Sir Thomas White, 
Lord Mayor of London. 
Jeſus 1571. by Queen Eliſabeth. 5 
Wadham -46c9. by Nicholas Wadham, Li 
| Eſq; : pa 
Pembroke 1620. by Thomas Teſdale, ha 
Eſq; _ Richard White · ſo\ 
| church, B. D. pit 
Worceſter 17 co. by Sir Thomas Cooke. T; 
Hartford ; 


(1740. by Dr, Newton. 
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Halls. 
S. Edmund's } [Queen's 
St. Alban's | | Merton | 
St. Mary's belonging to 4 Oriel College, 
New Ion New 
| Magdalen Magdalen 
| Market-towns. 
| Oxford, the capital city, Wed, and Sat. 
| Woodſtock tu Whitney tn Biceſterf 
Bandbury tu Watlington ſ Bampton w 
Burford ſ , Chipping Norton [ Tame tu 
Henley th Deddington ſ Charlbury ſ 
Rutland. 


An inland county, in Peterborough dioceſe, 40 miles 
in circuit, It yields plenty of corn and cattle, and feeds 
great numbers of ſheep ; the wool whereof (like the 
ſoil) is reddiſh, from whence this county is called Rut- 
land ; that is Red-land. Here is alſo plenty of wood, 
and ſeveral rivers ; the principal of which are the Wels 


land and Waſh, , 
Market-towns, 3 
Oakhampton ſ Upingham W 1 
© Shropſhire, 1 f 1 


An inland county, in the dioceſe of Hereford and 
Litchheld, bordering upon Wales, is 135 miles in com- 
paſs, Here the inhabitants breathe a good air, and 
have the benefit gf a fruitful foil, though hilly on the 
ſouth and weſt. It yields plenty of wheat and barley, 
pit coal, wood. and iron, The rivers are the Ro len, 
Tame) and Severn ; which laſt runs through the county, 


* * — 
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Shrewſbury, the county town, Wed. Th. Sc. 


Biſhopſcaltlef Eliſmere tu Wen th 
Bridpnotth-\ Whitechurch  -Church ſtretton tu 


Ludlow m Newport ſ Oſweſtry m 
Wenlock m Drayton w Shipton tu 
Somerſetſhire. 


A maritime county bs the welt of 7 hong and dio · 


cele of Bath and Wells, 240 miles round, is one of the 
largeſt counties, plentiful of corn and paſture, moſt 
2 in the ſummer, tho? but indifferent for travel - 
Jers in the winter. Whence the proverb, Bad for the 
rider, but good for the abider. Beſides the Severy, 
which runs into the ſea, there is the Avon, Frome, par- 
ret, Tor, and Tone. The oxen in this county are as 
large as thoſe in Lincolnſhire, and the meat much pre- 
ferable. This county yields alſo lead and copper, lapis 
calaminaris, cryſtal that comes near a diamond. and 
wood for dyers, Its chief manufactures are woollen 
cloath and ferges. At Chedder they make the beſt and 
the largeſt cheeſes in England, as good as the Parme- 
fan. The whole milk of the pariſh goes for the makiog 
of it, by agreement among the pariſhioners, 


Market · towns. 
Btiſtol, the capital, Wed. and Sat. 


Bath w and Axbridge th Ranaſham th 
Wells w and f Sheptonmallet f Crookhorn 


Bridgwater th Sontertoa m . Dalverton ſ 
cheſter w Welliagtoh tu Glaſtenbury tu 
Tanton w ande Bruton ſ Chard m 
Wincanton w Uminſterſ -Longportf 
Watchet ſ Dunſtar ſ Poutſord tu 
Southpaterten th Wivelſcomb tu Mriion tu 
Staffordſhire. 


An inland county, in the dioceſe of Litchfield and Co- 


ventry, 141 miles in circumference ; the air is ſharp and 


8 0 
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_ "healthful, the ſoil diverſe : for northward ?tis hilly and 

barren, ſouthward it yields plenty of corn, and graſs, 
iron and pit coal. The inland parts are level, but 
woody, Here is alſo good (tone, marble, andalabaſter. 

Beſide the Trent that waters northward, there is the 
Dove, Churner, Blithe, Line, Sow, and other ſmall ri» 
-vers, which make the neighbouring lands very fruitful, 
and the ſheep that feed upon them ſome of the beſt 
mutton in England. Here are alſo ſome lalt ſprings, 
Intle inferior to thoſe in Cheſhire, 


Market-towns, 


| Stafford, the county town, Sat. 
Litchfield tu and ſ Eccliſhall Ff Betley tu 


Newcaltle m Kidgley ru Locke w 

Burton th Browly tu Tudhury tu 

Penbridge tu Bree wood tu Stow tu 

Vtuxetar w Walſhall tu Wolverhampton w 
Suffolk. 


* 


A maꝛĩtime county, ſouth of Norfolk, and in Norwich 
dioceſe, 140 miles io compaſs, The air is wholeſome, 
but thie ſoit diverſe : fandy and full of heaths towards 
the ſea, but yielding plenty of tye, peaſe, and hemp, 
and feeding vaſt multitudes of ſheep. Further from the 
ſea are Woodland, otherwiſe called High Suffolk, which 
feed abundance of cattle. But the moſt fruittul parts 
are about Edmonſbury. There are a great many parks 
in this county. Its principal rivers are the Stour, Cre - 
ton, Hebes, Orwell, and Blith. Here is abundance of 
cheeſe made tolerable good, but Suffolk butter is coun - 


ted excellent, its manufactures are woollen and linnea 
cloth. : 


” Market-towas. 
| Ipſwich, the principal, Wed. Friday and Sat. 
Daunwich f Stowmatket th Lovenham tu 


Orford m Newmarket th Mildenhall f 
Alborough f Beccles f Biddeſtone W 


t 
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Sudbury Bees... Gat - 
HT. ©. Hadley m Bungay th 
Dedington f Framlington f Holeſwor th tu 
Ixworthf Léeſtoff w Mendleſham tu 
Needham W Neyland f Woodbridge w 
| - ER ; it 
Surrey. is 
| | | | M—_ 
An inland county, which the Thames parts from Mid- B 
dleſex 112 miles in circuit, in the dioceſe of Winches 3 . 
ter. *Tis obſerved that the ſkirts of this county are Al 
the moſt fruitful ; however in point of health, the mid- m 
dle parts have the advantage ; both for the pleaſure 1a 


they yield by their downs in hunting, and horſe races. 
Beſides the Thames, here is the Wye, which runs 
through Guildford, the Mole through Darking, and the 
Wandle, all three into the Thames, the firſt two near 
Hampton court, and the laſt near Richmond. 


Market-towns, 
Guildford, the county town, Saturday 
Ringate tu Kingſton 
Southwark wand I Croydon f 
Darking th Farnham th 
| _ 
Warwickſhire, hat 
] ' wy th 
An inland county, in the dioceſe of Worceſter, Litch- ex 
field and Coventry, is 135 miles in circuit, enjoys a good Its 
air ; and plentiful ſoil, eſpecially on the ſouth, north- thi 
ward 'tis woody. Among its rivers Avon is the chief, th 
which runs through the midſt of it, and falls at laſt into all 
the Severn. ' Its chief commodity is che eſe. 
Market-towns. 
| Warwick, the county town, Saturday | 
' Coventry f Birwingham iu Nuneaton f Ch 
Stratford th Coleſhill _ £5 0 | Rugley . | Hu 
Atherſton tu Henly m Southam m 3 


Alceſter u Kyneton tu | Suttoncoleheld m Ma 


2 
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| Weſtmoreland, 


Weſtmoreland, in the north weſt of England, partly 

in the dioceſe of Qheſter, and partly that A Carliſle, 

is 120 miles in compaſs, It is hilly and marſhy, but not 

- without fruitful ſpots of ground, eſpecially ſouthward. 

But in general it is certaialy the moſt barren and wild 

county in England, The Eden,-Ken, Lon and Eamon > 

are the principal rivers. Ulles water and Winander- 

mere, are two lakes, the ſirſt borderiag upen Cumbers 
land, and the other upon Lancaſhire, 


-Market-towns. 


Appleby, the county own, Saturday, 
Kendal f Kirkbyſte ren m 
Longſdale th. Orton f 
Burton tn Brough W- 

Ambleſide w 


| Wiltſhire. 


An inland eounty in Salisbury dioceſe, 1 40 miles 
round, is a kealthful county. Northward tis lomewhat 
hilly and woody; but ſouthward 'tis pretty level. la | 15 
the middle of it is Saliſbury plain, noted for its large 2 
extent, and for feeding innumerable flocks of ſneep. 
Its principal rivers are the Iſt, -Kennet, Willy, and - 7 
the Nadder, It has the chief manufacture of wool; | 
| the beſt broad cloths, both white and dyed; are made 
| all oyer this county, h 


Market-towns. 
Saliſbury, the capital, Wed. and Sat. 
'Chippingham C\ Crickdale \ Warminſter I 
Hindon th Deviſes th Bradford m —4 
Wilton w Dounton f Amsbury f b | 


Marlborough F Wesbury f | Aubura ty 
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Wotton baſſet th Highworth w Swindon m 
Malmsbury ſ Culne ta Troubridge f 
Lavington w 4 : 


_ Worceſterſhire. 


An inland county in the dioceſe of Worceſter, 1 30 
miles in compaſs, yields plenty of corn, paſture, catiſe, 
fiſh and fruit. The vale of Eveſham is noted eſpecially 
for its great fertility. Here are alſo ſeveral {ak fpriogs, 
Its rivers, the Severn, Avon, Salwarp, &c. 


Market-towne. 
Worceſter, the capital, Wed. Frid. Sat. 


* 


Stowerbridge f = Kiddermioſter h Tidbury tu 


\ 


Eveſham m Bromſprove ta VUpron th 
Bewdly ſ Parſhore tu Shipton f 
Droitwich “ 

Torkſhire 


A northern maritime county in York dioceſe, is 320 


miles round, *Tis divided inte three parts, N E. ard . 


W. Ridings, which laſt is the largeſt and moſt populous, 
»Tis generally a moſt fruitful county, yielding plenty 
of corn; cattle;Aath and wild fowl. Here are alſo abup- 
dance of fine horſes, lime ſtone, jet, and allum, Sureby 
is noted for its. goats, Sheffield for iron, Richmondſhire 
for its lead, copper, and pit coal. Its principal rivers 
are the Humber, Are, Chalder, Doo, Derwent, Nyd, 
Ouſe, Swall, Youre, Warff and Ters. This county is 
about the ſiae of the dukedom of Wirtemburꝑ in Ger- 
many: and bigger than all the {even United Provioces 


„ of Holland. The manufactures here are cloths, which 


of late are carried to great perfection. 


. Market-towua. 
| York, the chief town, Tueſd. and Sat, 
. KineJon upon Halifax th Patrin ton f 


Hull tu ad Leeds tu and f FHornſeyſ 
Knazesborough w Brauford ib Burliogton ſ 
Riopon th Aberſord Scarborough th 
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Boroughbridgeſ Sherbornf Theke m 
Ponte fract Selby m Northaller ton w 


Sheffield tu Tadcaſter th Richmond i 
Rotheram m Wetherly h Whitby f 


Doncaſter Shipton \ Gisborough m 
Tickbill f Ripely f Pickering m 
Bawtry f Beverly w and f Yarum th 
Barnefly w Heyden! Stockfleyſ 
Wakefield th Hou don f Beddal tu 
Huthersfield tu Wighton w Maſham tu 
Soaith f Malton tu and f 


1. WAL ES. a 

The principality of Wales, hes on the W. of Eng- 
land (commonly reckoned a part thereof) bordering on 
the Iriſh ſen, and parted by the river Dee, and a line 
drawn to ihe river Wye; in length from N. to S. about 


424 miles, in breadih from E. to W. about 100. 


It was ſirſt con quered by the Romans (about the 
ſame time that England was) and afterwards had a king 


of its own, and ſometimes two, one of North and the 


other of ſouth Wales; till at laſt the kings of Eüg - 
land ſubdued them, and beought them under their power; 
fo that ĩt is at ꝓreſent under the kings of England, 
whole eldeſt ſon has the title of prince of Wales. 
The inhabitants, as io the reſt of England, are moſt 
Proteltaors, iheir language very harth, being the fame 
with the old Britiſh or Galink, but the Eugliſh is alſo 
much uſed among them; their chief commodities are 
cattle, butter, 'cheele, Welch frizes, cottons, bays, her- 
rings, hides, calves skins, honey, wax, and other ſuch 
Ike. It is divided into two parts, which are; 


a * 


1. North Wales, the ſeat of the old Ordovices, hace 
the kingdom of Grinedth,and- part of Powiſland; ir 
contains fix counties, which are, Tour 
6 RX | N 2 
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I Fliatſhire St. Aſap and Flint 

2 Denbighſhire Deobigh 

3 Iſle of Angleſey Beamauriſh 

4 Caernarvonſhire | rick and Bangor 


jet towns 


5 Merionethſhire Harlech a 
6 Montgomeryſtire 


S 


C 


Montgomeryand Welſhpool 
St. Aſaph is the chief town of the whole. | 


2 South Wales, the ſeat of the old Dimetæ, and part | 
of the Silures, ſmce the kingdom of Debenbarch, aud 
part of Powifland ; it contains (ix counties, viz, 


1 Cardiganſhire Cardigan 
2 Radnorſhire New Radnor 
3 Pembrokeſhire | P:mborke and St. Davids 
4 Carmarthenſhire F J Carmarthen . 
5 Brecknockſbire g | Brecknock 
6 Glamorganſhire ] © | Cardiff and Landaff 
| Pembroke chief of the whole. 


Rivers of principal note are Wye and Dee. 


Principal mountains are thoſe called Snowdown hills, 
and Plialimmon : 1 


Archbiſhopricks o, Biſhopricks 4, Univerſities o. 


eee 


III. SCOTLAND, 
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The kingdom of Scotland is the reſt of the iſland of 
Albion or Great Britain and lies on the north of Eng- 
land, from which it is parted by the rivers Tweed and 
Solway, and the Cheviot hills; in length from Dungſ- 
by head to the S. of Galloway 250 miles, io breadth 
from Aberdeen to the iſle of Mull 150 miles. 

The inhabitants are Proteſtants, and thoſe chiefly 
Presbyterians ; their {anguage is in the ſouth parts a cor- 
rupt Eogliſh, and on the N. and W parts a dialect of 
the lriſh 4 their chief commodities are moſt. forts of fiſh 
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in great abundance, much linnen cloth and tallow, valt 


numbers of cattle and hides: as alfo excellent ys 
lead oar, iron, train oil, coarſe cloths, 1 &c, 


It is divided into two { S. the Firth Edinburgh 
claſſes, viz, N. the Firth 5 — 


GaVoway ] ſ e ee 
Nabſdale — Dumfries — 


Annandale — 50 war 
1 with Euſdale | 
4 Ayr obicy — DE 
"O Tiy iatdale — Jedburgh —. 
© The Mer bes > 
8. Lauderdale Lauder 5 
E | Tweeddale Peebles — — BW 
8 4 Clydi == Glaſgow — f ©? 
2 Kyle Ayr — — . 
| 8 Cart ick Burgenny — 
Lothian —| Edinbu: g 
Stirlin Idem — — 
| == — | | dem — D 
Cunningham = Irvine = 
| 1s of} of 2 Bute n E 
32 ran —4 


Kia =) 


Ciet Towns 


| Peniaſula ot W 8 


— St. Andrews 
Menteith — — Dumblain — 


|= 
Lennox. Dumbarton- Ee 


Argyle —— laveteta — 
perth — dem —. 


strathern — A ={ grow 


Broadalbine ——— 
Danllalaage : 


Lon —— — coennoms 


Merns ———— 


North 528 5 


Badenongh — —— |: 
Lochaber —— — : 
p 7 N 8 


Ruthven = N WE 


- ; r | 
Mar — |; Aberdeen 
laverloshy- — 
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[ 


ws ſ Buchan FPeterbead = — I 
V | Bamfe Ide” — — —>E % 
= Murray 1 Elgin — — — 

E Roſs ' Tain — — — 
8 Sutherland |; Þ | Dornock — — 48 f N 
Strathnaver | & | Strathy — — — 


= | Caithneſs 25 . e Wick lying N E of Strathnarer | 


Theſe are the various diviſions of Scotland, accords | 
ing to the beſt maps, and the manner bow they ate 
found. But ſince that kiogdom is ordinarily divided 
in ſheriffdoms, ſlewardries, bailiaries, and dns wy 
bulary, we ſhall alo.confider in it that reſpect; and 
ſeeing each of theſe ſheriſſdoms and ſtewardries, &c. 

_— either part, or one or more of the ſaid: 
divi we ſhall kay ſabjoin all the ſneriffdoms and 
ftewardries, &c. of the — kingdom; and annex to 
each of them their whole content — mote ot 


leſs. Therefore, 
Edinburgh Fon Lothian | 
Bewick - | ers and bailiary of Lauder= 
„ | Peebles | [7 Tweeddale (dale 
S | Selkirk The foreſt of Etrick 
S ; Wigtoun — N. aad W. parts of Gal- 
= | Renfrew . of Renfrew (loway: 
2 \ Lanerick Clydiſdale 
= | Dumbrirton 7 Lennox 
« | Bute 
= Bate * Iles of 7 ve 
bo Stirling Z Stirling, on both ſides the rie 
1 LialichgoW- 13 Weſt Lothian [ver Fort 
_ « | Clackmanan The E. parts of Stirlingſhire: 
© E | Kinroſs 3 The W. parts of Fife 
S Coupar | "The reſt of Fife 
© Fortar Angus, with its pertinent 
— 


Merus 
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— Mar, with its pertinents - 
Aberdeen cont. 4 Bachan | 


Strathbogie 


Perth )] {Cleenſher 
** Strathandal 


Perth cont, wel 2 | Ramach 
4 Broadalbine > By Balwidder 
< 


| 2 \ Gelourquliy 
UStrathern J {Stormont 


Bamfe 
, Strathdoveru 
Bamfe cont, J Boyn 
| Enzy 
L Strathawa 
Balveny 


Badenough 
Loctaber 


The S. parts of Roſs . 
Part of Murray beyond Nairn 


Sutherland 
Strathnaver 


Tiviotdale 
Roxburgh cont. 4 Liddifdale _ 
Eſdale with Euſdale 


| Kyle | 
Ayre cant. Carrick -. 
Cupniogham 


| Argyle 
Loa FS” 2 
loverara cont, J Cantyr £ 


Inverneſs cont. 


ä of Scotland are thoſe of 


Tyne cont. 
| 


FEY All Nithſdale 
! 


Tt Roſs, S. of Cromarty 
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= | | IP og | Stewardries 
Beſides thoſe ſheriffdoms, there arc Jari 
r | One Conllabulary. » 
Strathern ; Strathern 
Menteith 2 0 Menteith 


Annandale 8 Annandale 
: Kirkcudbright E. and S. parts 
Stewardries are q oy of Galloway, 


| | St Andrews Fiſe | 
| as alſo Killimuire in Angus 
Abernethy Perth, 


Klye 

.Carrick | 
Bailiaries are en £ Cunningham 

Lauderdale — © * Lauderdale 


The one Conſtabulary is that of Haddington, con- 
taining Eaſt Lothian 

Principal rivers are Tay and Spey. 

Mcuntains of greateſt note, are the Cheviot hills, and 
thoſe of Albany. 

Chief lakes are Lomon, Neſs, and Tay. 
Archbiſhopricks 2, Biſhopricks 12, and Univerſities 4, 


STI raff 


W. IRELAND. 


ont“ 


Kyle 
1— 


The kingdom of Ireland, an iſland lyiag on the W. 

of England and Wales; in length from the N. parts of 
Antrim, to the S. parts of Cork, 285 miles; in breadt}, 

from the E. parts of- Down, to the W. parts of Mayo, 

160 miles. 3 p | 

The inhabitants are both Proteſtants and Papilts ; 

their language, a diale& of the old Britiſh, intermixed | 
with Norwegian, Daniſh,.and Engliſh; the Engliſh is 


- 
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wſo frequently uſed among them, and io ſome places a 
mongrel ſpeech between both; their chief commodities 


are cattle, tallow, butter, cheeſe, honey, Wx, ſalt, 


hemp, lennen cloth, pipe ſtaves, wool, frizes, &c. It is 


divided into four provinces, which are, 


1. Ulſter, 2. Connaught, 3. Leinſter, 4. Munſter, or 
Mounſter. ; 8 
Rivers of note, are Shannon, Barrow, Shur and Black- 
water, ; 

Chief mountains are Knock Patrick, Slew Bloemy, 
and Curlew hills. 

Lakes of greateſt note are Lough Earn, Lough Neigh, 
and Lough Corrib. 

Archbiſhopricks 4. Biſhopricks 18. Univerſity 1. 


Leſſer Britiſh iſlands are, 


7 a - 

1 The Orcades, or Orkney iNands, on the north of 
Scotland. The number of them is indeed very great, 
26 of them are inhabited, and the reſt called Holms, 
are uſed only for-paſturage, Moſt of them are bleſt 
with a very pure and he. hful air to breathe in, but 
their ſoil is very different, being in ſome extreamly dy 
and ſandy, in others wet and marſhy ; however they 
are indifferently fruitful in oats ard barley; the chief 
of them are Hoy, Mainland, Sapinſha, and Weſtra; the 
chief town is Kirkwall in Mainland. Theſe iſlands 


| | have been viſited by the Pits, and ſub ject to the Danes; 


but Chriſtian IV. of Denmark, having quitted all his 
pretenſions to them in favour of James IV. of Scotland, 
they have ever ſince acknowledged allegiance to the 


Scots crown, . : 
2. Zetland. Under this name are comprehended 46 


iſlands, with 4o Holms, beſides many rocks. Of theſe 
illands, about 26 are inhabited, the reſt being u ſed tor 
feeding caitie. The chiet of them are Mainland and 
Yell; the chief town is Vlesburg in Mainland. 
- | 3. The Hebrides. They ſurpaſs 300 in number, the 
molt remarkable. of which are Jona and St. Kilga, 

4. Man on the welt of England. EI 

5. Wight on the ſeuth uf Eapiand; &c, 

15 
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Management of HORSES. 


1 HE neceſſity every traveller lies under of having 

ſome knowledge of the art of managing his horſe, 

8 and the many inconveniencies frequently attendiog the 

- want of this knowledge, are ſo evident, that nothing 

| need be ſaid io evince the uſefulneſs of this article: b 

mall therefore withoud any further preamble, give a few 

hints to aſſiſt my readers in buying ſuch horſes as are fit 

. ſor the road. and then treat of their management under 
23 the accider.is and diſorders to which they are liable. 

| _ As to the firſt part of this task, it is the more ne- 

 - eeſſary, fince whoever --uld buy a good horſe, muſt 

3 | kaow how to chuſe him himſelf, and never place the 


I leaft confidence in the werds of a jockey or dealer ia 


horſes. 
| 1 Me Rules for buying Horſes, 


F a horſe is young, his tuſks will be ſharp pointed 
ar d grooved, or hollowed on the fide : but the 
jockies taie the art of burning the corner teeth of an 
did horfe, after they have been cut with a graver, by 
which means they imitate the mark, and frequently de- 
ceive ; yt the chest is diſcaverable by others ſigns: as, 
when be has white eze brows, he may be ſuppoſed to be 
\ abcut 15 or 36 years of age: the age of a horſe may al« 
ſo be known by the ſengib and yellowneſs of his tenth, 
the. leavneſs of the roof of his mouth, and che narrow ; 
peſs of ihe unde jaw. | | 
But i is not ſufficent that you are not deceived in 
buyiog . an old horſe for a young one, the eye is care · 
ſully to be examined leſt you ſhould buy a horſe that 
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Of the Management of Horſes, 299 
& blind, or that has ſome defe& in his fight. The beſt 
eye is of ahazel colour, and it is an advantage to have 


it rather large than ſmall; the part commonly called the 
ſight of the eye, ſhould be perfectly bright and clear, 
without the leaſt dimaels, ſo that you may ſee the bo- 
tom, and the image of your face reffected from thence 
and not from the ſurface; and you ſhould alſo obferve 
if upon changing the ſituation of the horſe with reſpect 
to the light you can diſcern the fight of the eye contract 
or dilate itfelf, This, added to the clear tranſparency 
already mentioned is a proof of the goodneſs of the eye. 
But to proceed, Every man who buys a horſe, ſhould 
ehuſe one whole ſize and ſtrength are in proportion to 
the weight he is to carry: but in general; a middle fizd 
horſe is beſt for the road; and one of 14 hands and. an 
—— -"y of ſufficient (ſtrength to carry any man under x5 
Aſter the jockey bas exerciſed his horſe before you, 
you ſl.ould ride him yourſelf two or three miles on a 
rough, uneven road, when you ſhould give him his head, 
without forcing hin by whip or ſpur to pertorm with 
- more life and ſpirit than he is otherwiſe inclinable ; if 
be walks, trots and canters nimbly, without dwelling 
upon the ground, taking up his fore feet moderately bigh, 
Repping longer or ſho: ter, according as he finds there is 
occaſion, and going near before and wide behind, he is 
likely to carry his maſter well. But it mult be remar - 
ked, that the beſt proof of the excellency of a road horſe 
in his trotting down hill, where it is pretty (teep ; for if 
he is able to perform this well, he is able to trot on any 
ground whaiſoever, | 2 1 
-aptain Burdon, in his Pocket Parrier, adviſes thole 
that want to buy, to obſerve that the horſes knees are 
not broken. This is a very good caution, and it is what 
all people are, or ought to be aware of; yet as one who 
is no common (tumbler may have an accidental fall, you 
ſhould obſerve witether the knees are covered with hard 
fears, whichif they be, and the hair is curled about them, 
it is a certain proof of his being an old offender, Fn 
I a horſe goes clean it is a prenty ſure ſigu that he 
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moves well upon his limbs; therefore when you ſee # 
perſon,.alight at ao inn, with his boots tolerably free 
i from ditt, you may almoſt venture to buy bis horſe 
without ſeeing him exerciſed, _ 
The horſe that has his breaſt full and prominent is 
very unfit for travelling; the:efore,.before- you buy a 
horſe, ſtand in a right line-with his head, and mind that 
his breaſt don't keep his kaees too far aſunder; for the 
nearer he ſtands with his-knees provided he does not 
cut, the more reaſon have you to judge that he will 
travel expeditiouſly, therefore take particular notice that 
his breaſt be narrow, thin, and lean, his ſhoulder points 
2 not projecting forwards, and his fore legs (treight and 
4 almoſt perpendicular. - : | 
4 To conclude this article, there is ſcarce a better pro- 
perty in a horſe than a ſound, tough hoof, that will a- 
bide hard roads without much heating. A foundered 
hoof is very often long and deep, and ſhaped more like 
that of an afs than of a horle ; but the good hoof is ſe» 
mecircular, and rather flat than otherwiſe, . 


q Rules for travelling, with Directions for pre- 
3 venting and curing the Diſorders Horſes 
are incident to on the road. | 


— 


Hen you ſet out on a journey, obſerve whether 
the ſhoes be faſt, whether they fit eaſy, or, whe- 
ther they do not cut either before or behind. If a horſe 
cuts with bad thin ſhoes, he will probably do it when 
he is freth ſhod; but this may ſometimes be helped by 
a good ſmith. 8 
Molt of the diſorders to which horſes are ſubject are 
produced by the negligence or ignorance of the riders: 
and as they may be cafily prevented by proper care, 
they are cured without difficulty, if taken in time, It 
is true it is much more eaſy to prevent diſeaſes than to 
cure them ; for if a horfe be well curried, bruſhed and 
wiped 1 with a cloth, morning, noon and night, and 


duly exckeiſed and well fed, he will be ſeldom out of 
eider, 7 hs 
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The advantage of currying and rubbing down is in- 


conceivable; it promotes a due circulation of the blood; 


opens the porgs, and conſequently prevents a ſtagnatioa 


of the fluids promotes perſpiration, and is the readieſt 
way of preſerving health. | 
The moſt common cauſe of greafe and ſcratches, are 


the careleneſs, the naſtineſs and indolence of the groom; 


for unlels the blood is kept in a balſamic ſtate by pro- 
per exerciſe, clean, ſweet and liberal feeding, that fluid, - 
from which-all the humours im an animal body are de · 
rived, muſt conſequently become depraved. As exer- 
eile ventilates the blood, ſo, keeping the skin clean and 


ſmooth, occaſions an eaſy perſpirationthrough the pores: - 


for it after hard riding we ſuffer our horſes to lie with 
the ſweat drying. upon them, we run the riſk of a vio- 
lent ſurfeit, which is in fact the cauſc-of moſt of the diſ- 
tempers incident to eitheir human or brute creatures. 
As we have mentioned liberal feeding, it may not be 


improper before we proceed farther to mention what 


quantity of oats, &e. a man ſnould allow his horſe oa 
the road | _— 

A full ſized horſe that has a good appetite, and tta- 
vels hard, may be allowed every day about ſix quarts 
of oats; half a pint of ſplit beans; and a good handfut 
of wheat mixed together. 

What is here ſaid with reſpe& to the quantity of oats 
neceſſary for a ſized horſe, may be a ſufficient guide as 
to what ſhould be allowed thoſe of fourteen hands or 
under; therefore I ſha!l only add, that he who will not 
allow his horſe the quantity of oats, &c. here mention» 
ed, ſhonld ride ſlowly and make ſhort ſtages, 

As we have been juſt mentioning the quantity of corn 
neceſſary to be given to a horſe on a journey, I ſhalt 
give the young traveller ſome hints relating to his was» 
tering his horfe on the road, arid then- proceed to give 
directions for the cure of thoſe diſorders which are oc» 
caſioned by the want of followipg theſe rules, 


When a horſe travels he perſpires very much, and may 


theretorebe allowed to driak a litile now and then, as op- 
portunity offers, and this will greatly refreſh him; but 
you ſhould never let him drink much at a time, far 
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- if you ſuſſer him to drink his fil, he will become dull 
and ſluggiſi; and beſides, if he be very hot, it may be 
attended with very bad conſequences, However when 
you come within a mile and a half, or two miles of the 
place you intend to bait at, either at noon or night, he 
way drink more freely, going in a moderate trot aftes- 
wards, for by this means the water will be well warmed 
in his belly, and he will go in cool, Yer, carefully obſerve, 
that if there has been no water, or he has not drank on 

mme toad, never ſuffer your horle to be led to water, or 

to have his heels waſhed immediately after you arrive 
at your inn; but let him have water juke warm after he 
bas ſtood Tome time in the (table ; for much miſchief 

Kas been frequently done by.imprudent riders, who af- 

ter baving travelled hard, have let their horſes drink 

_ © 3 muth as they would, juſt after going into the inn or 

towu where they intend io ſie. + 

Theſe obſervations relating to eurrying, feeding and 
watering Your horſe, it carefully obſerved, will be of 
great ſervice, and contribute more than any thing elſe 

to preſcrve him in pertect health. 


How to ſxve 2 Horſe's Back from galling. 


Oung horſes that have not been uſed to have their 
| backs preſſed, are moſt ſubje& to gall and warb'e, 
and therefore we cannot take too much pains in fixing 
the ſaddle and fuitpg it to the ſhape of the back, that 
it may bear as equally as poſſible upon all parts at the 
ame time. a WW 
As loon as an inflemation is found to be coming on, 
which may be known by ſome places under the ſaddle 
fweating, or continuing moiſt longer than others, eſpe- 
cially if the back be viewed ſome hours after the ſaddle 
has been taken off, theſe places ſhould be caſed by re- 
moving the ſtuffing, that the weight of the rider may 
preſs upon other parts that are not ſo much heated. 
Vinegar, urine, ſalt and water, &c. ate frequently uſed 
to cool a borſe's back that has been hurt by being over- 
heated; but if the skin be broke in holes, it would be 
| enter to uſe equal quantities of ſpirit of wine and tine» 
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rute of myrrh and aloes; with à little oil of turpentine 
and bathe the place with it now and then. There will 
be Imall holes is theſe tumours (which are called war- 
bles) before ſome people would imagine it; buy if you 
uſe the ſaid tiactore, you may proceed on your journey: 
ought however to look frequently: at your horſe's? 
back, and got hing upon him ſo as to make the infla» 
mation ſpread, it would alfo- haften the cure if you- 
would every hour walk a while on foot, and bathe the- 
horſe's back with vinegar, or any thing elſe that is an 
”  .-encmy to putrefaQion. : 


On the Navel-Gall! 


H ſwellng called the Navel - gall is a tumour op 
the vertebie, or bone of the back, and is occa- 
floned by a contuſion of the ſaddle ttee. which for want 
of ſtuffiag the pannel, it · has rubbed and tridged the 
horſe's back. To prevent this you ſhould ſtequentiy, 
when riding, put your fingers before and behind your 
ſaddle; to feel whether it pinches the horſe, that you: 
may remedy this diſorder ia time, by getting: your ſad - 
dle chambered, or hollowed, to prevent its prefling the 
grieved part. But when, through the negligence of the- 
rider, the horſe happens to be cruſhed either before or 
behiod the ſaddle, and that it ſwells much, you ſhould; 
(as in all other tumours occaſioned by bruiſes) endea- 
vour to diſperſe it, by applying warm, greaſy pouhices;. 
as ſcalded bran and hog's lard, boiled turnips. or ther 
like. Tho' if the bt uiſe be ſlight; it may yield to cold 
applications, as whites of eggs, wheat flower, bole ar- 
moniac and vinegar laid thicle upoma piece of leather, 
larger than the ſwelling, and renewed as it dries ; but: 
if che hurt be very ſlicht, the humour may be diſperſed. 
by waſhing the place with vinegar, or ſak and water. 


How to cure a Cruſh on che Navel-gall. 


A Cruſh on the navel-gall frequently becomes what 
; is termed an encylted tumour ; the matter that 
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forms it is contained in a ſtrong skin or bag; and this 
bind of (welling frequently remains for years after the 
| hurt is received unlefs they are carefully cut out by the 
farrier, The methot of cure is to make a long inciſion, 
and to cut out the bag of matter, skin and all, and then 
to heal the wound with the following ointment. 


The common Wound Ointment. 


Take common turpentine, halt a pound; honey, one 
pound and a half; Burgundy pitch; twelve ounces ; and 
bog's lard, half a pound ; melt theſe well together; and 
when it has been taken a while from the fire, ſtir in an 
ounee' of French verdigreaſe in fine powder, and keeg 
ſtirring till it is as thick as honey, or, till the powder 
cannot-link to the bottom, A 


Of ſwelled Legs. 


Welled legs in horſes is one of their moſt common 
grievances, and it muſt be acknowledged that ſome 
are by far more apt to ſwell in the legs than others; 
but when a horſe's legs ſwell and will not yield to good 
keeping, clean dreffing,. &c. without the help of medi- 
cines, the caſe is bad; but the following purge may be 
of ſervice. 0 | 
Take one ounce of common aloes, half an ounce of 
diapente, three drams of ſpecies hicre-picrz; one dram 
of diagridium, 100 drops of oil of aniſeed, and as much 
treacle as will made it into a ſtiff ball, to be rolled ia 
liquoriſh powder or flower of brimſtone, and give the 
« horſe in the common way, working it off with warm 
water and oat meal, when the medicine begins to ope : 
e. N | 
_ he above doſe, with reſpect to the quantity of the 
aloes and diagridium, may be enlarged or diminiſhed 
according to the horle's age and ſtiength; but it is not 
ſafe to increaſe the diagridium above the quantity of tuo 
drifns ; tut a hor ſe that is lean ard weak ſhould. only 
be once 01 twice purged wich the following preparation, 
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and afterwards he ſhould take ſtrengthening mediciaes to- 
reſtore his fibres to their natural tone and elaſticity. _ 

' Take of ſuccotrine aloes, one ounce and an half, ex+ 
tract of caſſia, one ounce; of ſenega in powder, three 
drams; cinnamon, cloves, nutmegs and galengal root, 
powdered, of each two drams; mix. and with as much 
ſyrup of roſes · ſolutive as is neceſſary, beat the whole 
into a ſliff maſs to be formed into two balls, which are 
to be given the horſe in a morning, waſhing him down 
with a little warm ale, keeping him from his meat at. 
leaſt half a day. A 

If your horſe is ſtrong and full of fleſh, and really re- 

quires purging, he may in ſuch caſe bear the common 
aloes: but it is a neceſſary caution, that, when the hilt 
doſe does not purge, a ſecond ſhould not be immediately 
given 3. for by this management many horſes have loſt 
their lives: and it is a general rule, always to keep un: 
der the common doſe of any medicine, till we are, 
throughly acquainted with the temparament and conſti« | 
tution of the creature we have to deal with. FE 


orte Scratches. : 


HE ſcratches are a painful diſtemper, and in many W 

reſpects are agreeable to what is termed kibed 
heels in human bodies; and this generally proceeds from 
the careteſneſs and naſtineſs of the groom; ſo the greaſe 
is moſtly occaſioned by. bis negligence, in ſuffering the 
ſcratches to grow to too great a he ght. Yet, according 
to D. Bracken, the ſcratches differ from the greaſe, in. 
that the firſt require reſt, a large ſtall. and proper oint-- 
ment, whereas the greaie (without the ſcratches) is be- 
ter, after moderate riding Experience informs us, that 
motion prevents the cloſing, of all kinds of wounds; and 
it is equally certain that an hor:zontal poſture: of the 
body or limb wounded, is greatiy preferable t'» a de- 
pending one; for theſe reaſons, a ſore on the back part 
of the fetlock, the part where the greaſe and ſcratches 
happen, requires care and . patieuce. For this reaſon;.. 
if a horſe-who has the greaſe or ſcratches, or wounds. | 
er. ſwelling in the legs, will not lie do wo, he muſt. cis 
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eat in the day; for when a horſe is turned out from a 
warm ſtable into a field, the coolneſs of the air cauſes 


uch a contraQtion of the fibres and the muſcular parts 
puts a ſtop to the ipflux of the humours, by which 


means an inflammation and ſtagnation of the blood and 
2 are prevented; but before he is turned out, his 


_ heels ought to be well waſhed with warm water, and 
anointed with the followiog ointment, 


An Ointment for: the Scratches, 


Take of white ointment, two ounces ; Flanders oil 
of bays and quickſilver, each half an ounce : melt the 
white ointment a little; then ſtir in the oil of bays, and 
thea ſlir in the 1 aod keep ſtirring till all be 
ſo celd that the laſt ingredient cannot ſinł to the bottom. 


x: NM. J. Before this ointment is applied the hair ſhou!d 
de clipped away from the ſores, the legs waſlicd petfec iy 


clean with pretty warm water, and the part well dried. 


Dr. Bracken aſſerts, that inward medicines are not 
abſolutely neceſſary in the cure of the ſcratches or greaſe, 
and aſſures us, that he durſt undertake to cure theſe. 
diſorders ſooner by turaing out, good feediog, clean 
dreſhog: and letting the tiorſe have a double (tall in 
which he may lie at his caſe, than by any other method, 


whatſoever, 


Of Gravel in the Hoof. 


FF a finith drives a nail into the quick, it naturally 


decomes feſſered and inflamed, and the ſand or gta · 


vel in the roads working up che nail bole, render him 


perfectly la me: and it is a general rule, that whenever 
any foreign matter. happens to be lodged in any part of 


the animal machine, it ſhou'd be taken ont as loon and 


as carefully as poſſible. The greatelt care ſhould be 
taken not to cut, pare, or ſcrape the hoof more thao d 
accelſary, it being ſufficient to cut-away what is black 
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us 6ifcoloured, and then to dreſs the wound with be. 
follow ing ballam | . 1 


— 


Vervain's famous bellam for curing Wounds or Pricks; 


Take balſam of Peru, balf an ounce : gom Benjamin, 
half ao ounce; ſtorax, three drams ; luccotrine aloes, 
three drams ; choice myrrh, fix drams; powder them; 
and after puiting them into a. wide movthed pint gooſe- 
berry bottle, pour upon them one pint of reftified ſpirit 
of wine, and corkiog it looſely, ſet the bottle in ſand in 
an iron pot over à. middling fire, keeping rhe ſpirit pret- 
ty warm for 24 hours; aſter which you may keep it 
cloſe ſtopped; and decant it off clear as you want ir “ 


The method of applying. this excellent compoſition, 
WF, to dip iot» it a piece of ſint or tow, and then faſtenit 
on the part, cleared of the gravel, &c and renew is as 
it grows dry, But if this cannot be eaſily procured, the 
Part. may be dreſſed with the following- ointment, 


An Ointment for a gtavelled Horſe. 


Take of turpentine, two ounces; roſin and Burgundy 
pitch, of each an ounce ; bees wax, an ounce and a. 
half; freſi butter-four. ounces; French verdigreaſe fine 
ly poudered, half an ounce; clarify the butter, and af · 
ter melting the hardeſt ſubſtances firſt, put in the other, 
and laſt of all tbe powdered verdigreaſe ; and {tir the: 
whole about till it is almoſt: cold, otherwiſe the ointe. 
ment will be more ſharp at the bottom than at the top. 


On a Clap in the Back-Sinew.. 


A Clap, or more properly a (train in che back · ſinew, 

"A is frequently ocgalioned by a horſe's getting his 

, foot-into a hole in the road, when having a heavy load: 
on his back, he oſteh. catches: himſelf ſo haſtily upon. 

- Rumbling, that he ſtrains the back. Gaew: or. tendon, 
'bcbind his ſoĩe leg. This diſoꝛder is frequently miſta- 
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* ken by the farriers for a ſhoulder lip ; but captain Bur- 
1 den gives a very good rule to diſtinguiſh the difference. 


I the back ſinew We ſlipt, ſays he, the horſe will lift his 

1 dee off the ground and ſtep ſhort; but if the ſhoulder, he 
| will drag his toe as he walks. 

The eure of a ſtrain in the back ſis ew is beſt accom · 

pliſhed-by cooling applications, and will be much ſooner 

eſſected if your horſe will lie down and eaſe his leg. 

When the diſorder is flight, this alone will be ſufficient. 


| | [ A Cure for a Clap or Strain in the Back- Sine w. 


Take four ounces of bole armoniac, and ten whites 

k 4a; of eggs: {tir theſe well, and add thereto as much ſlrong 
1 red or white wine vinegar as will reduce it to the con- 
ſiſtence of a pretty (tiff poultis; and then after the leg 

i. has been well bathed and waſhed with warm water, d 
| wiped dry with an caſy hand, ſpread the preparation on 


| 

' 

| 

i 

t 

| 

. thin leather all along the ſinew and part affected. This 
= - muſt be repeated as it dries. 

| 1 

| 


Sir William Parſon's Receipt for the cure of a Strain, 
either of the Back-Sinew or the Shoulder. 


Take common Bar badoes aloes, diſſolved in as much 
hot water as will make it of the conſiſtence of a plailter ; 
when ſpread on a piece of thin leather, apply it to the 
part aſſected, and bind in eaſily on. 


A Receipt for a Shoulder Slip. 


Take oil of tarpentioe, two ounces; oil of ſwallows 
and petrolium, of each hali an ounce ; mix theſe toge- 
ther, and having heated the ſhoulder and opened the 
pores of the skin, by holding a flat iron petty hot, at 
about a ſpan diſtance, let it be wel! rubbed in. 

Straios frequently happen on a journey, without any 
ſenſible heat or ſwelling, ſo that the part affected is fre. 
quently miſtaken by the farriers ; but in all caſes of 
2 abſolutely neceſſary to ſuffer the hot ſe. ti: 
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ther to reſt intirely, or to make all and eaſy ſtages; 
for where accidents of this kind happen, nothing can be 
worſe than motion The common practice of rowelling 
for (trains, according to Dr, Bracken, is of no real ſer- 
vice fince, tho the lameneſs goes off after rowelling, 
it is not the nuniber of rowels, but the reſt from buſineſs 
and the length of time-that perform the cure, 


f 


Of Strains in the F illets. 


Hen a horſe has a ſtrain in the fillets, it may be 
known by his dragging his hinder feet after him, 
his hitting his toes on the ground, and his wriggling as 
if he would fall, The age of the horſe and the vio» 


lence of the ſtrain will render the cure the longer in 
performing. | 


A Receipt for a Strain in the Fillets. 


Melt ſome pitch, roſin, and turpentine together, and 


pour it all over the fillets pretty warm, and then clap 
over it a parcel of tow, | 


For Strairs ia the Fetlock, 


Take the lees of wine, either red or white, or wine 
vinegar to the quantity of about half a pint, and add* 
thereto one pound of common bole armoniac in powder z 
to theſe put the whites of ſix eggs; beat all well toge- 
ther, and apply it thick in the manner of a poultis, and: 
renew it as it dries. It the powder be too uch or 
too little for the wine lees, it ma) be altered ſo as to 

male it of the conſiſtency of thick honey, 


Of Windgalls. 


HE cure of windgalls chiefly conſiſts in cooling the 

parts, and ſuffering the horſe to lie idle rather at 

graſs than in the houſe, The above charge for ſtrains 

in the fetlock may be of great ſervice, Or, the fetlock 
joints may be rubbed now and then with tar. 
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of Colts 


Olds generally proceed from giving cold water to 
s ' horſes, hen hot, or in letting them cool too ſud · 


denly ; and many horfes h rv, become phthificky and 


even broken winded, by being rid, when in a ſweat, 
belly deep in cold water. Colds generally: aſſect thoſe 
paris of the body which are moſt ſuſceptible of inpreſſi- 
on, as the brain, lungs, and guts of animals; for when 
that matter which ought to be perſpired, is retained in 
the blood, by the cloſing of the pores of the skin, na · 
ture endeavour: to throw off what is hortful, by other 
outlets, fuch as the noſe, mouth, fundament, urine, 
Kc. and therefore it is the buſineſs of the phy ficiar and 
the farrier to aſſiſt nature in promoting ſome of theſe 
tGifcharges. And therefore when 2 cold is violent, as 
an over great fuloeſs is brooght on from the perſpic- 
uble matter lodged in the veivs being obltructed, bleed- 
ing molt be highly proper. But there is nothing bettet 
for a horſe that has got a cold, than the ſollo wing cor - 


dial ball. 


A cordial Ball ſor Colds, proper to prevent or cure 
molt Difeaſes in Horles, when there ate no ſymptoms 
of a Fever. 


Take aniſeed and caraway ſeed, finely powdered, of 
reach one cunce ; greater cartdamum ſeed, half an ounce, 
Kower of brimffone, two ounces ; rurmerick, in fine 
powder, one ounce ; ſaffron, two diams ; ſugarcandy, 
four ounces ; Spaniſh liquoriſh diſſolved in hyſſop wa- 
ter, two ounces; vil of anifeed, half an ounce ; liquor- 
iſh powder, one ounce and ad half; wheat flour, as 
much as is ſufficient to make all into a ſtiff paſte; and 
when the whole has been well bezten in a mortar, it 
may be tied up in a bladder, and kept for uſe, 


This ball, when uſed for a cold, molt be diſſolved ia 
ſhal- beer, mirk-warm, and about one ounce for 3 doſe, 
given twice a day for the ipace of a fortnight ; or elle, 
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— Of the Management of Horſes. ztt 
iaſtead of diffolving it, it may be put between his grin - 
ders, when you ſhould let him chew upon it for an hour 
or two without eating hay or graſs, and afterwards give 
him oatmeal and water luke warm, ftirriog them gemly 
about both before and alter watering. 1 
If a horſe ſeems griped in the guts from the ſame 
cauſe, let him have the following warm drink given 
A cordial Drir+: in a Cold. 


Take two ounce of the above ball, half an ounce of 
grains of paradiſe, in powder, and a quarter of an ounce 
of long pepper, with a large nutmeg grated, and mix 
all up with a quart of ſtrong mellow ale, and give it 
the horſe in a horn, and then keep hin tied up from 
food for two hours; but firſt he muſt be rid about a 
little, on a full trot, to ſhake his gun, and let looſe the 
impriſoned wind, ET, 
If the horſe is bound im his body, about twelve hours 
after his taking the above cordial drink, you may give 
him the following clyſter. 


A chyſter ſor Griping in the Guts, 


Txzke mallow leaves and pellitory of the wall (either | 
Preen or dried) of each three handfuls, caraway ſeeds k 
bruiſed, and aniſeeds, of each one ounce, ground gin · 
ger, half an ounce, the electuray called caryocoſtinum, 
one ounce, boil the herbs and ſceds well in two quarts * 
of water, to three pims, then add the ginger and the e- 
leQuary, and put a quarter of a pound of treſh butter, 
and one ounce of Epſom ſalt to the whole, Let this be 
injected very warm, and the horſe's tail tide down be- 
tween his thighs for a good while. 


Lond. 


— 


in caſe the guts are actuated with painful twitches 
and convulſive contractions, which makes the horſe 
tumble about and ſtrike his feet againſt his belly, to the - 


above clyſter may be added, half as ounce of philoni- 
um romanum. i | 
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| Theſe remedies, together with care and patience, 
Warm meſhes of malt, bran, and the like, will reſtore 
your horſe to health; but obſerve that he ought to 
Have a wide fall, and clean, warm bedding, 


Another excellent Receipt for the Cure of Gripes, 


Take twenty grains of London lavdanum, diſſolve it 
in an ounce of brandy. then mix-it with a pint of white 
wine, and add two ounces of diaſcordium ; give it ur 
horſe in a born milk warm, and clothe him well, Let 
bim reſt twenty four hours after it. and erink pientiful- 
ly ot warm water and oatmeal for he will be very thuſ- 
ty the day after he has taken it. 


4: On Scouring, or immoderate Purging, 


-_ 


b Cn or purging on the road may be remedied by 
keeping the horſe to dry food and leis water than 
common ; but this muſt be continued for a long time, 
with proper exerciſe, and a full allowance of oats and 
ſplit beans, | 
A horſe of a lax conſtitution being taken from graſs 
to go a long journey, ſhould have the foliowing preven- 
tive phyſic given him in his provender, 


"4 


A powder againſt Scouring or over Purging. 


Take galls, powdered (ſuch as we make ink with} 

two ounces, and of the powders of Japan earth and 

Lemnian earth, of each an ounce jz mix, and keep them 

in a bladder for uſe- The method for uſing it is to 

ſpriokle a little water upon the horſe's oats, and after 

rubbing them a while, to throw .among(t them balf 2 

ſpoonfül of the powder, / 
Ifa horſe from foul ſeeding, catching cold, &c. purges 1 

gpon the road, give him the following drink. 


VC 
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A Drink for a Horſe which [cours from foul feeding, Ye, 


L | : 
Take one ounce of Venice treacle, boil it in a quart 
of (tale beer till one third is evaporated, then add half 


an ounce of true Armenian bole in powder, and two 
' ounces of common treacle to make it palatable ; then 


give it the horſe in one doſe, and repeat it as neceſſity 
requires. If it be too weak to overcome the diſtemper, 
an hundred drops of liquid laudanum, and half a gill of 
ſtrong cinnamon water. may be added ; but in the laft 
caſe he ſhould not travel for ſome days. 


. On a cold in the head. 


HEN the brain is much loaded from the cold, take 
ſome of the following powder, and blow it 


through a piece of elder wood, pretty high. up the no- 
ſtrils. 7 


A powder to make a Horſe's Noſe ran in a cold. 


Take aſſarabacca “ dried, half en ounce, and of the 
powcer of margerum, one ounce, mix theſe together, 
and blow it up the horſe's noſtrils twice or three times 
a day. keeping his head and throat well covered, to pre · 
vent his getting more cold. 


As the eyes are ſubje&t to various accidents on the 


road, particularly from the cut of a whip,..a remedy- 
for theſe diſorders cannot be unneceſſary, All wounds 
on the eye, if curable, will yield to the following ap- 


plication. 


A Receipt for Curing Wounds on the Eyes. 
Take half an ounce of the greyiſh coloured lapis ca- 


* This is an herb ſhaped like the garden ſeuruy graſt, 
onſy il is larger, and of a darker green, EY! 
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laminaris, finely powdered, of lapis tutiz, two drams, 
of white vitrioi, burnt, one dram and a half, and abou 
one ſcruple of French verdigreaſe, reduce theſe into a 
fine powder, and mix them well with about one ounce 
of freſh butter. When you make uſe of it, warm this 
ointment, dip a feather in it, and apply it morning and 
evening to the ſore. This mult be continued for a good 


| pace of time, becauſe wounds on the eyes are long in 


healing, 


— 


Or when the horſe's eye happens to be burt with a 
laſh of a whip or twig, you may blow in the following 


powder night and morning. 


For a Hurt on the Eye. 


Take of lapis calaminaris and lapis tutiæ, finely pow · 
dered, of each two drams, white vitriol and allum, firſt 
powdered and then burnt together, in a very clean, red 
hot fire ſhovel, each half an ounce, mix all theſe toge- 
ther, and keep the whole in a bottle well corked ; but 
obſerve, that the bottle ought hot only to be dry, but 
well warmed before you put it in. 


If the eyes be rheumy and bloodſhot, and the horſe 
has ſymptoms of pain in his bead, bleeding will be neceſ- 
ſary, and the following eye water may be applied. 


An excellent Eye-Water. 


Take four ounces of roſe water, and about three drams 
of the aforeſaid eye-powder mixed and diſſolved in it; 
ſquirt it into the eyes by the help of a ſyrioge. 


The water is beſt for rheumy bloodſhot eyes, where 


there is no ſpeck or film ; and the powder where there 
is; but obſerve the eye always looks worſe while the = 


powders are uſing. 
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A Care for a Swelled Neck, 


When a horſe's neck happens to ſwell by getting cold 


After bleeding, the following ſoftening poultice is the 
beſt thing that can be applied. 


Fake mallow and marſh mallow leaves picked clean 
from the ſtalks, of each ten handfuls, white lilly roots, 
half a pound; lintſeed and fenugreek ſeed, of each two 
ounces, ointment of marſh mallows, ſix ounces, and of 
hog's lard, half a pound. The leaves and roots ſhould 
be boiled well, bod the water preſſed from them ; then 
beat them up to a pulp in a mortar, and let it ſtand till 
you have made a jelly of the feeds by bruiſing them 
well, and boiling them in a quaft of water tw a pint ; 
this you mult beat up with the former; and Jaſtly add 
the ointment and hog's lard, and when a'l are —— tho- 


* it may be de! in a large bladder or pot for uſe. 


Tbis is an excellent poultice for all hard ſwellings 
eher in man or bea i: when apolied, it ſhould be warm 
ed well before the fire, ſpread thick over a piece of flan- 
nel applied all over the tumour, and renewed as it be- 
comes dry» 

If a ſwelling of a horſe's neck, after bleeding will not 
diſperſe, it end be opened when ſofficiently ſoft, and 
dreſſed with the common wound ointment, before re- 
commended for healing the navel gall, and the poultice 
continued till the Þardneſs.is diſſalved. 

When a horſe is under cute for theſe kind of ſweſe 
lings, it is beſt to give him maſhes of malt, warm grains, 
and warm water, with a good deal of oatmeal in it, and 
if he will eat a little hay, it ſnould be ſweet, foft, meas 
dow hay, ſprinkled with cold water; or, in ſemmer 
cut graſs. | 


A Receipt to eure Worms. 


The beſt remiedy for the cure of. wor ms is æ thĩops mis 

neral, which ought to be thus prepared. Take four 

ounces of flower of brimſtone, and the like gnamity of 
| 0 2 
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quickſileer ; melt the brimſtone ſlowly in an iron laddle, 
and ſtir in the quickſilver over a gentle heat, till it ij in 
corporated ; then take it off, and ſtir it till almoſt cold; 


' afterwards ſtir them well together in an iron or ſtone 


(not a braſs) mortar, till they become a black powder, 
Give the horſe as much as will lie on a half crown 
piece twice a day in his corn, which muſt be firſt wet- 
ted to make the powder ſtick to it. This medicine muſt 
be continued a week or longer, 


A Remedy for the Gravel, 


If your horſe has the gravel in his kidneys, ureters, 
or bladder, he will ſeem weak in the fillets, ſtale often, 


and with difficulty, and but little at a time. 


Take an ounce and an half of the cordial ball above 
mentioned: ſope of tartar, one dram; of Matthey's 
pill, one dram ; or if the horſe be luſty and ſtrong, a 
dram and a half ; beat thoſe well together, and with 
liquoriſh powder make it up into two balls, and mixing 
it with a little ſtale beer and ſome treacle, give it for a 
doſe out of a horn. 


This medicine, if the ſymptoms are violent, may be 


repeated once in twenty four hours; and every two ot 


. three hours water lukewarm ſhould be offered him. 
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JH | THE 


| ART of PAINTING in Oil. 


* | To which is added, the whole Art of Gild- 
” ing with Gold and Silver, mixing Water- 
Colours, &c. 


A” 
ith A catalogue of the ſeveral Colours uſed in 
* Painting with Oil. 
W HIT ES. 
be a "Js principal of all whites is white lead, 
* Of this colour there are two ſorts, the one called 


ceruſe, which is the molt pure ard elean part, the other 
is called by the plain name of white lead. 

Beſides white lead and ceruſe, there is another ſort io 
be met with ſometimes, which they call flake white, 


BLACKS 


Lam black. 
Lamp, er caadle black. 
Ivory. black, 

Willow charcoal. 


R E DS. 


Vermilion is the moſt delicate of Arn racks bak 
of itlclt a you ſcarlet colour. ight reds, being 
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318 The Art of Painting 
Lake, eſpecially the richeſt ſort, is the beſt of all dark 
rede, being a moſt pure crimſon. 
Red lead is the lighteſt of all reds now ia uſe; 'tis a 
{:adv, harſh colour, and ſuch a one as is not caſily 
ground very fine, altho* yaw-beſtow much labour on it. 
Spaniſh brown is a dark, dull red, of a horſe-fleſh co- 
Jour, tis an earth, it being dug out of the ground, but 
there is ſome ol it a very good colour, and pleaſant e- 
nough to the eye, coofideriog the deepneſs of its colour: 
it is of preat uſe among painters, being generally afed as 


A the fir or priming colour, that they lay upon any kind 2 
F © of work, being cheap and plentiful, and a colour that we 
works well, if it be ground fine, as you may do with leſs 


labour than lome better colours do require; the beſt 
ſort is the deepelt colour, and ſreeſt from itones ; the o- 
ther forts are not ſo good to give a colour taike eye, 4 
but yet they ferie as well as any others for a priming 
colour, | | 
1 | YELLOWS. 
a Vellow caker is of two forts, one called plain oaker, 
and the. other ſpruce oaker, the one is a much lighter 
ca'cur then the other. | 
| Pink yellow. 
W- - - Orpiment is that colour which ſome call yellow arſe · 
I nick, : 
3 Maſliecte is a good light yel'ow for moſt uſes, eſpeci- 
ally in making greens, of which ſexeral ſorts may be fias 
2 med cut of ibis colour being mixed with blue. 
. GREENS 
: Verdipreaſe is tte belt and moſt uſeful green of all 0+ 
thers. 

Green bice is of a ſandy nature, and therefore not 
much uſed ; green verditer is alſo a ſandy colour; nei- 
ther of them bear 2ny gcod be dy, and are ſeldom uſed 
but in landſkips, where variety is required. 

3 B LU ES. 

Blue bice beats the beſt body of all bright blues uſed 
in common work, but tis the paleſt colour. 

Blue verditer is a colcur of no good body, but ſo me · 
thing lardy, ard of no very good colour itſelf, being apt 
to Urn gr, and being Mixt with a yellow. makes 2, 

gocd green ‚ | 
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The Alt of Painting. 379 
k Tadigo is a dark blye, if worked by itſelf, to remedy 
which, whites are uſually mixt, and then it makes bur 
6 a very faint blue. 5 rok 
Tj Note, That the longer this colour is ground, the more 
| beautiful and fair it looks. | | 
F Smalt is the molt lovely blue of all others. 
t Note, That of this colour thete are two ſorts, the 
q fineſt is that which-is-called oil ſmalt. 


8 | Umber is a colour that really has no affinity with the 
d others abore mentioned, being neither white, black, 
t red; yellow, blue or green, yet it is a colour of as great 
uſe as any of the reſt in common painting. 


Wb ons 
12000 ARES IS XUE 
How to make aS1Z E for the Gilding both with 

| GOLD and SILVER. | 


HE operation is thus, for the making of Gold fize: 
Take yellow oaker. and grind it on a ſtone with 
water till it be very fine, and afterwards lay it on a chalk 
ſtone to dry; this is the common way: or you may 
waſh your oaker, for when it is waſhed, to be ſure no- 
thing but the pureſt of the colour will be uſed ; and be» 
ſides "tis done with leſs daubing. DO 
When your oil and oaker are thus prepared. you muſt 
grind chem together as you.do other oil colours, only 
with ſat drying oil, but it is ſomewhat more Jaborious, 3 
and muſt be ground very fine, even as oil itſelf : for the 
. finer it is the greater luſtre will your gold carry that is 
» laid on it. | 
Here note, that ycu muſt give it ſuch a quantity of 
your fat oil, that it may not be ſo weak as ts ron when 
you have laid it on; nor ſo ſtiff that it: may not work 
? well. ; but of ſuch a competent be dy, that after it is laid 
ch, it may ſettle nſelf ſmooth and gloſſy, which is a chief 
preperty of good ſize. 
; Silver ſize is nde by grinding white lead with fat 
4 | an goil, ſom e adding a little verdigreaſe to make it 
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be practice of working oil colours, "and painting tim - 
ber · work, after the manner of common painting. 


HAT which I here call common painting is only 
| the way and manner of colouring all manner of 
wainſcot, doors, windows, poſts, rails, pails, gates, 
border boards for gardens, or any other materials that 
require cither beauty or preſervation from the violence 
of rain, or injury of weather; the method of doin 

which 1 ſhall lay down as plain as 1 can, Suppoſe 
then, that there be a ſet of paliſadoes, or a pair of gates, 
or ſome poſts and rails to paint, and 1 would finiſh them, 
in a {tone colour: firſt look over the work, and take 
notice whether the hints be open in the gates, or whe- 
ther there be any large cleſts in the poſts, for if theſe ate 
not ſecured the wet will inſinuate itſelf into the defects, 
and make the -quicker di\patch in ruining the whole 
work; let the fir{t buſineſs therefore be, to [top up theſe 
places fmooth and even, with a putty made of vhiten - 
ing and lintſeed oil, well beaten together on the griad- 
ing ſtone, with a wooden mallet, to the corfiitence of 
a very ſtiff dow, and with this let all the craanies, clefts, 
and other deſects be perfectly filled up, that it may be 
equal to the ſurface of the (tuff, then proceed to the 
priming of the work with ſome Spanith brown wel! 
' ground and mixt very thin with lintſeed oil; with this 
do over the work, giving it as much oil as it will drink 
up; this in about two days will be indiſſereat di y, then 
ir you would do the work ſubſtantially, do it over again 
with the ſame priming colour; when this is thorough 
dry, then take the white lead well ground end tempered 
up, not too thin, for the ſt fer you work it, the beiter 
body will be laid on, and the thicker coat of colour 
that your timber is covered withal, the longer it will 
laſt ; let this colour be well rubbed on, and the whole 
ſurface of the work be ſo intirely covered, that there te- 
main no creek ner corner bare, which you may eafily 
do by jobbing in the point of a briltie bruſh ; let this 
firſt colouring dry, and then go over it a ſecond time, 
and if you pleaſe a third alſo; the charge will be a 
little more, but the advantage will be much more great 
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This courſe is ſufficient for any kind of timber work 
that requires only a plain colour; whether you thus 
cover the work with a {tone colour, or elſe with a tim- 
ber colour in umber and white. ora lead colour in in- 
digo and white, that with white being the cheapeſt of 
the three by much; nay, I have known ſome lay over 
their work only with a coat of Spaniſh brown, by tem- 
pering it up more (tiff than was done for the firſt two 
primings, which in ſome reſpects is cheapelt of all, and 
preſerves the timber perhaps as well as any. Now he 
that is able to bring the work thus far on has proceed- 
ed to the 2 pitch of that common painting that 
aims at preſervation beyond beauty, though ſomething 
of beauty is neceſſarily included in this alſo; but this is 
not all, for he that is arrived thus far, is in a fair way 
to other perfections in the art of painting: but for the 
pannelling of wainſcot with its proper ſhadows, and for 
imitating olive and walnut wood, marble and ſuch like; 
theſe muſt be attained by ocular inſpeQion, it being im- 
poſlible to deliver the manner of the operation by pre- 
cept without example, and I am bold to aflim, that a 
man ſhall gain more knowledge by one day's experience 
than by a hundred ſpent. to acquire it ſome other 
way. | 
I adviſe therefore all thoſe that deſire any inſight ĩato 
this buſineſs, to be a little curious, if opportunity offers, 
in obſerving the manner of a painter's wow ing, not on- 
ly in grinding his colours, but alſo in laying them on. 
and working them in; in all thcſe obſerving the moti- 
on of his band, in magaging of any kind of tool, and 
by this means, with a little imitation, joined to the di- 
rectioos here given ; I doubt not but ia a ſhort time you 
may arrive to great proficiency in the buſineſs of com- 
mon paiating, RG DA 
Note, That if when you have madeuſe of your 
lours, there be occaſion for a ſmall ceflatioo till £ 3 
be finithed ; ip this caſe tis belt to cover the colouis in 
your pots with water, for that will prevent their drying, 
even in the hoitelt time. 


And for your pencils they ought, lo ſoon as you have 
done working, to be well watheit out in clean liatleæd- 
oil and then in warm ſoap ſuds; for it either oil or 

O'5; | 
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colours be once dried inthe bruſh or pencil, tis ſpoied 
for ever. 

It has been obſerved, that timber laid over with white, 
when it has flood ſome time in the weather, the colour 
will crack and ſhrink up together, jult as pitch does, if 
laid on any thing that ſtands in the ſun; the cauſe of 
this is, that the colour was not laid on with a (tiff. body, 
able to bind ĩtſelf on-fum-and falt: 5 

If you ſhall at any time have occaſion to uſe either 
bruſhes that are very ſmall; or peocils, as in many cal- 
es there will be occaſion, you ought then to diſpoſe of 
the colouts you uſe upon a pallet (which is a coden in- 
ſtrument, eaſy to be had at any colout ſhop) and there 
work and tempet them about with your pencil, that the 
pencil may carry away the more colour; for you are to 
note, that if a pencil be only dipt iato a pat of colour, 
it brings out no more with it than: what hangs on the. 
out fide, and that will work. but a little way, whereas 
if you cub the pencil about in the colour, on the pallct, 
a good quantity of colour will be taken up in the body 
of the pencil ; and beſides all this, you may work your 
pencil beiter to a poiet on a pallet, han you can do in 
a pot; the point-of a pencil being of greateit uſe in di- 
vers caſes, eſpecially in drawing of lines and all kind of 

flouriſhing. - | 


What COLOURS are molt ſuitable, and fet off beſt one 
| with another, 


Y ſfettinę off beſt, I mean their making each other 
look molt pleaſant, for two of ſome particular co- 
leurs put together, or one next the other, ſhal! add 
much to the beauty of each other, as blue and gold, 
red and white, and ſuch like: but green and black, put 
together, look net ſo pleafantʒ neither do black and um- 
ber, or haw colour, and ſuch like. 
All yellows then ſet off beſt with blacks, with blues, 
and with revs, | 
All blues ſet off beſt with whites and yellows, 
Greens ſet off well with backs and whites, 


\ 
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Whites ſet off well enough with any colour, 
Reds ſet off beſt with yeilows, whites and blacks. 

Gold looks well upon a white ground, eſpecially if che 
matter to be gilt be carved, 

Gold and black ſhew alſo very well. 

Gold on timber colour ſhews alſo very well. 

So does gold and borſefleſh: colour, made with the 
brighteſt Spaniſh. brown; 

But the molt glorious ground of all others for gold 
are the vermilion red, the-ſmalt blue, and the lake, Maid 
oa a light greund, | 


— 


Of ſome colours that ariſe from mixture. 


Aſh colour is made of white lead and lam black; if 
a deep aſh colour, then take the more black, but ir a 
light one, then take but little black, and molt white, 
ww lead colour is made of indigo and white. | 
A colour reſembling new oaken timber, is made of 
umber and white lead. ; 
A fleſh colour is compounded of lake, white lead, 
and a little vermilion. 
: A buff colour, take yellow oaker, and white lead. 
For a willow green, take verdigreaſe alone. 
For a light uw green, take verdigreaſe and white. 
For a graſs green, rake verdigreaſe and pink, 
A carnation is made of lake and white. 
Orange colour, yellow oaker and red lead, 
A light timber colbur, mix-ſpruce oaker and whites 
and a lite umber. 
Brick colour, red lead, a little white: and yellow 
oaker, — 
For a ſtraw colour, take white and: 2 little yellow 
oaker. 

Olive woods imitated with oaker and a late. white, 
ycined over with burat umber, - 

Walnut tree is imitated with burat umber, and white 
veined over with the ſame colour alone, and ia the deep 
elt places with black, 

Pais and poſts are ſometimes laid ovgr only with. 
white, which they call a (tone colour, 
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Sometimes poſts and pails are laid over with indigo 
and white, which is called a lead colour, 

* Window frames are laid in white if the building be 
new, but if not then they are generally laid in a lead co. 
lour, or indigo and white. and the bars with red lead, 

Doors and gates, if painted ia pannels, then the ſha- 
dow of a white ground are umber and white, but if laid 
ia a lead colour, then the ſhadows are liſted with black. 

*Tis not poſſible to ſt down all thoſe varie ties of co- 
lours that may be produced by mixture; they that 
would ſee more, may peruſe Dr, Salmon*s pulygrafice, 
where they ſhall find great variety, But thoſe which | 
here have given an account of, are ſufticieat for common 
painting. | 
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How to gild with G O LD on an oily Size, either Let- 
ters or figures, &c. 


HATSOEVER yon would gild muſt firſt be drawn 
wich gold ſize (the making of which has been 
mentioned) according to the true proportion of what 
you would have gilt, whether figure, letter, or what - 
ever elle it be; when you have thus drawn the true pio · 
portion of what you would have gilt, let it remain till 
it be ſufficiently dry to pild upon, which you ſhall 
know by touching it with the end of your finger ; for 
if your firger tick a little to it, and yet the colour come 
not off, hen it-is dyy enough ; hut if the colour come off 


' on Four finger, then it is not dry ecough, and mult be 


let alone junger 3 for if you ſhould then lay your gold 
on, it would ſo d:own it, that it would be worth co- 


- thing : but if your fize ſhould be ſo dry as not to hold 


your finger as jt were to it, then it is too dry, and the 
gold will not take ; for which there is no remedy but 
pew ſiziag; therefore you mult watch the true time that 
it be not too wet or too dry; both extremes being not 
at all convenient, | 

When your ſize is ready for gilding, take your book 
of leaf gold and opening a leaf of it, take it out with 


| your cane plyers, and lay it on your gilding cuſhion, and 


if it lie got ſmooth, blow on it with your breath, which 
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The Art of Painting _ 
will lay it flat and plain, then with 2 kaife of cane, or for 
want of it, an ordinary pocket knife that hath a ſmooth 
and ſharp edge ; with this being wiped very dry oa your - 
ſleeve that the gold {tick not to it, let your leaf gold be 
cat into ſuch pieces, or forms, as your judgment ſhall 
think moſt ſuitable to your work. 8 

When you have thus cut your gold into convenient 
forms, then take your gildiog pallet, ('tis a flat piece 
of wood, about three inches long, and an inch broad, 
upon which is to be glewed a piece of fine woollen cloth 
of the ſame length and breadth) and breathe upon it to- 
make it dampiſh, that the gold may tick to it ; with this 
tool take your gold up (by clapping it. down on. the ſeve · 
ral pieces you had before cut into forms) and transfer it. 
to your ſize, upon which clay it down according to diſ- 
cretion, and your gold will leave your tool, and cleave 
to your ſize; which you mult afterwards preſs dowa. 
ſmooth with a bunch of cotton, or à hare's foot; and 
this you muſt do piece by picce till you have covered all. 
your ſize with gold; and after it is tully dried, then 
with your hare's foot bruth off the looſe gold, ſo will 
your gilding remain fair and. beautiful, 

if yoar work io be gilt is very large, open your book 
of leaf gold, and lay the leaf down on your work with · 
out cutting of it ia pieces, and ſo do leaf by leaf all you 
have covered quite over what you intend to gild: and 
ii ſome particu.ar places ſhould mils there, take up with 
a {mail bunch of cotton a piece of leaf gold, cut io fit a a 
ſize, and clap-it on, that the work may be entirely co- 
vcred; and if the gold be to be laid in the hollows of 
carved work, you malt take iv up with the point of a ea - 
mel hair pencil, and convey it in, and with the ſaid 
pencil dab it till it lie cloſe and ſmooth, 27 
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How to gild with S1 LV E R. 


N laying on ſilyer upon an oily ſize, the ſame method 
ia all reſpe&s is required as for gilding with gold; 
are only in this, that the ſize ppon which filver is laid 
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ought to be compounded ef a very little yellow oaker, 
and much white lead; for the ſize being of a light co- 


lour, the ſilver laid on it will look more natural, and re- 
tuin its oa colour better, the whiter the ſize is, 


Note, That the common painters do now generally 
in gilding uſe more ſilver than gold, in moſt works that 
ame not much expoled to the air to which they aſtei - 

va ds give the colour of gold, by means of the lacker- 

varniſh, whofe uſt is now ſo common, that if they gid 

* any thing that ſtands free from the weather; they only 

' gild with ſilver, ard ſo give it che colour of gold with a 

acker varniſh, made ot gum lack, diſſolved in ſpirit of 
wine and laid over it. 
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Scme DIR EC TIO Ns for mixing of Oil Colours 
for divers Purpoſes, in the Art of Colouring Print 
with Oil Colcurs, 


| Colour: for ſeveral Faces. 


DVD faces that are accounted fair, take white lead, 
_ -- F a little vermillion and a very ſmall touch of lake, 
For the lips take more of ihe vermillioa and lake than 
you did for the faces. ps 

For a biown face, take burnt. oaker and white, 

For a tawny Moor, take cullens earth, a little burnt 
oaker, and a litile u hite. 


Colcurs for Hair; 


Fr a brown hair, mix amber and a little black and 
hte. 
For a yellow hair, take. ſtone caker, white lead and 
a liftle vermillion. | a. 
For flaxen hair, take white lead, ſtone oaker; and a 
Jittte cullens earth | 
N Livpen is done with white lead and ceruſe. 
1 Silver is doce with white, a nile ſmalt, and ſome 
4 - whine maſtieote. 
Gold is done with red oriment and white maſticote, 
of each an cqual quantity. 


— 
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The Art of Painting. 
Colours for Graments, 


Por blue garments the beſt ſmalt and white lead. 

For a graſs green, mix verdigreaſe and a hitle piak · 

low. 

* a willow green, mix verdigteaſe and a very little. 
white. | 
A ſea green is made by mixing green verditer; piok, 
and white lead, 

A French green is made by mixing pick and indigo, 

A carnation by mixing lake and white lead. 

A crimſon is made by mixing vermillian, lake and- 
Whites 

A ſcarlet is only vermillion laid on alone. 

A cherry colour is made: by mixing vermillion and. 
white lead- 

For yellow, lay on either yellow orpiment, or yellow 
mallicote ; if your yellows are more pale, thea mix, 
white with the former. | 

For an orangecolour, mix red orpiment and a distle 
vermillion. 

For a purple, mix ſmaltꝭ lake andawhite, 

For a violet, mix bice and lake. 

A ſtraw colour is made with white and yellow oaker, 
and a very little umber. 

An ath colour is made by mixing black and white; 

A cheſnut colour i is made by mixing umber, lake and 
white. 

A dove * or 9 wiags of an angel, take white 
a little lake, and à little malt 


Colours for Trees- 


For i bodies of trees yellow piok, white lead, 
yeilow oaker, and a little Black, 

For the leaves of them that are near the eye, take 
verdigreaſe and pink, or if darker, coloured, then take. 
iadige and pink. 

For leaves of trees ſarther off, take green verditer, 
pink, and white lead, 

= them that ate faitheſt of all, take terra verd and. 
Walte, 
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Colours for Grounds behind a Picture. 
Note, That a light hair requires a dark ground, and 
a dark hair a light ground. 
Ground colour for a picture with a light hair is made 
with umber, white and black. | 
2 ground colour for a dark hair is made with umber 
and white. 


For Ground in a Landskip, 
3 Take pink, oaker and white, with a little green ver- 
ter. 

For country houſes at a diſtance, take white lead, 
— oaker and ſmalt ; the ſame colour ſerves alſo for. 

of (tone. 

For brick huuſes or walls, take yellow oaker burns, 
and white lead, if the work be far off, but if near, then 
Indian red, and a little white, 

For pails of wood or other timber work, of what kind 
ſacvcr, ia country cottages, take umber, white, and a 
litle oaker. Eb 
Sky-colours, , 

Are made of ſmalt and white for the higheſt ſkies, 
more white for the lower, and yellow mixt with a little 
vermillion for the loweſt of all. 


The whole Art and Myſtery of colouring Maps, and 
other Prints in Water Colours. 


\F Aving, as yet, ſcen nothing publiſhed upon this 
ſubje& that is amthentick, 1 have thought fir, for 
the uſe of thoſe that are incliced to ingenuity, to ſer 
forth the way and manoer of doing this work, it beiog 
an excellent recreation for tho'e gentry, and others, 
who delight in the knowledge of maps; which by being 
coloured, and the ſeveral diviſions diſtinguiſned one from 
the other, by colours of different kinds, do give a bet · 
ter idea of the countries they deſcribe, than they can 
poſſibly do uncoloui ed. | n 
Now to perform this work after the beſt manner, 
there mult be provided in the firſt placz a lye made with 
tat tar and gum water, 
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To make the tartar lye. do thus, take two onnces of p | 
the belt white tartar, which is a ſtonny ſubltarce that _ 
ſticks to the fide of the wine veſſels, and is Told by the , 
druggilts, Wrap it up hard and tight in half a ſheer of Y 
brown cap paper, wet it thoroughly in water, and put it 4 
into a clear fire: either of wood or ſea coal; let it re- 

main therein till it be red hot quite through then take 
it out with a pair of rongs, and put it immediately» to 
a pint of water, and with your fingers ub it well to 
pieces; put it into a long narrow glats, and in a day or 
two the black will all fettle, and the lye will become 


ure and clear; pour off the lye imo a clean glaſs, and 
— it cloſe ſtopt for uſ. 4 
To make gum water, take three oucces of the whiteft 
and cleareſt gum. arabick, which is alſo fold at the drug- 
gilts, and beat it as ſmall as you can bruife it; then put 
it into a piat of fair ſpring water, and let it diſſolve 
therein, which will be much hattened by ſhaking the glaſs 
three or four times a day very well, that the gum that 
is diſſolved may mix the beiter with the water that is a- 
bove it; and when it is all diffolved, if there appear any 
fou'neſs in it, ſtrain it through a tag into a clear earthen- 
diſh and xat it into a glaſs, and (top. it up for uſe. Note, 
That too much of this cught not to be made at a time: 
for if the gum de k: pt diſſo ved too long ia the water, it ö 
wall rot, aud fo be of no uſe; therefore obſerve to make CE 
it freih once in two months, or three at the fartheſt. 
la the next place, you muſt przpare or make your ca- 
loursgeady for uſe, and the beit tor this work are thoſe 
that follow; Namely, : A 8 
Copper green, and that is made thus, take a pound of 
right French vesdigreaſe made at Montpelier, this be - 
ing the belt, for the verdigteale made at any other place 
will tade, To this add three ounces of cream of tartar, 
beat them bath into a fine powder, and take care; while 
the verdigreale is in-the pounding, to ſtop your noiſe, 
and hold a bunch of fine linen in your mouth to breathe 
through, elſe the ſubtle, powder of the verdigreaſe will 
be apt to oftend ; an when this is done, mix both the. = 
a powders iuto two quarts of water, and hoit it in a earth f 
en pipkin till it boil away a quarty then ſtraio it out . 
when cold, and put the liquor into. a. glals, top it vn, 
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350 The Art of Painting. 
and let it ſtand to ſettle till the liquor be very clear; fo 
you will have a delicate green but ſometimes the ver- 
digreaſe not being always of a goodneſs, the colour may 
not be deep enough for ſome uſes. In this caſe, put 
ſome of it into a broad earthen diſh, and ſet it over a 
chaffing diſh of coals, and by a gentle heat, diminiſh ſo 
much of the liquor till by trying it om a paper, and Jet- 
ting of it dry, the colour pleaſe you; and here you are 
to note. That if it ſhine too much when diy, it is not 
right: for it is not rightly made except it but juit ſhine, 
and if you cannot make the colour deep enough by e- 
vapourating by heat, the abounding iiquid, without ma- 
king it ſhine too much, it were better to add ſome more 
verdigreafe, and bei} it up a-new ti] it become a tranſ- 
-pargort deep willow green. If you would make but a 
pint of this, you moſt take but half the quantities of 
each; and you are alſo to take notice, that bis is a co- 
: four that will keep many years without decay ing, if the 
. glaſs that contains it be cloſe ſhut up. | 

The next colour needſul to be made, is a ſtone co- 
Jour, or a liquor of myt:h, which is thus done; take a 
int of your tartar lye, and add tc it an ounce of the 
; ; {tn.yrih in powder, which you can get at the drug- 
. gilis, and boil it till the myrrh is diſfelvec, which wil 
2 be done in a {mail ume; let it ſettle, and pour cffthe 
clear for uſe, which you muſt keep cloſe ſtopt up; this 
is alſo a tiocture that will never decay, and may be 
made fainter cr deeper by boiling more cf the liquor 
away to make it deeper, or by adding water to 1t to 

make it fainter, | : | 
And in the Jaſt piace, there is required a crimſon co- 
lour, a hich is ſpeedũy made, thus: Buy at the druggiſts 
| ſore good ccchirea), about half an ounce will go a 
1 great way. Take thirty or forty grains, bruiſe them 
4 in a galle y pot 10a fine power, then put to them as ma- 
ny drops of the-tariar lye as u ell jult wet it, and make 
it give ſorih its colour; and immediately add to it half 
a ipconful of water, or more, if ibe colour be yet too 
deep, ard you will have a delicate purple Jiquor or tine · 
wie. I hen take a bit cf allum, and with a knife ſcrape 
very finely a very litile cf. it into the tincture, and this 
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will take away the purple colour, and make it a deli - 
cate crimſon, Strain it thro? a ſine cloth into a clean gal- 
ly-pot, and uſe it as ſoon as you can, for this is a colour 
| that always looks moſt noble when ſoon made ule of, 
for it will decay if it ſtands long. | wy 
| Indigo is another colour uſed io colouriog maps. 
| This is bought at the colour ſhops that ſell paint, 
| and it mult be ground very fine on a ſtone: as you do oil 
| | colours, with a little tartar lye to make it give its co- 
four, and look the brighter, when *tis ground perfect 
fine like a thick ſyrup, add gum.water to it till it be 
| thin enough for your purpoſe, and keep-it in a glaſs 
| eloſe ſtopt up, but it will ſettle ſo, that whe you uſe it 
| you mult ſtir it up from the bottom. e 
N For a yellow, gumboge is the beſt, it is ſold at the 
, druggiſts ic lumps, and the way to make it fir for uſe 
is to- make a. little hole with a knife in a lump, and 
puting ir.to the hole ſome water, ſtir it well with a 
percil till your water be either of a fainter or deeper 
yellow, as your occaſion requires, then pour it into a 
galley- pot, and temper up more, till you have enough 
tor your purpoſe. | 

Red lead is alſo a colour much uſed in this work, and 
ſo is orpiment; both which you may buy at the colour 
ſhops finely ground ſo that they need only to be tem- 
pered with gem water to be fit for uſe. 5 
| Blue bice is alſo uſed often, which needs only to be 
tempe. ed with gum water, and when men deſign to be 
curious, they. may eſe inltcad thereof ultramarine, 
which is the beſt and moſt glorious of all blues, bat 
valtly. dear; yet ſmall pap s of it about two ſtullings. 
price may be. bought at me colour ſhops, which if 
carefully uſed, will go a great way ; it nceds only to 
be tempered in a very ſmall galley-pot, with ſome gum. 
water, till it. lie on the paper a good colour. 

There is likewiſe an exceeding glorious red or crims 
ſon colcvr, named carmine, which is exceeding.dear, 
yet avout half a crown's worth will go a great way ig 
the uſes to which it is put; it is tempered with gum 
water and gives ſeveral degrees of colour according as 
it is thicker on thinner tempered, 


veimulion. is allo uſed in ſome caſes, This is a glo- 
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nous ſcarlet, and needs only to be tempered with gum 
water; for it may be bought very finely ground to pow - 
der at the colour ſhops ; only it is to be noted, that 
this colour ſhews much drighter when dry, if glazed 
over wita ſome thick gum water, which is made by out- 
ting two ounces of gum arabick to half a pint of water, 
or leſs. 

And for ſome purpoſes burnt umber, ground very 
fine with water as thick as poſſib'e, and then tempered 
up with gum water to a due thickoels, makes a good 
tranſparent colour. . 

There is another colour needful in this work, which 
is a molt pleaſant graſs green, and that is made thus, 
take a lump of gumboge, and make a holl in it, then 
put therein ſome copper green, ſtir it abaut with a pea» 
eil, and from a willow you will ſee it turn to a graſs 

green, which you may make deeper or lighter as you 
flir it about a longer or leſſer time, 


Of the Practice of Colouring Maps. 


HE colours being prepared as is before directed, 
1 the only way to £olour maps weil, is by a pat- 
tern done by owe workman, of which the Dutch are 
eftcemed the beſt ; three or four ſuch maps coloured by 
a good artiſt. are ſufficient to guide a man in the tight 
doing of this work; but, if he cannot obtain this, he 
may by a few trials grow a good artiſt in a ſhort time; 
for this is only attained to by practice, and if a man ſpoil 
half a ſcore maps in order to get the knack of colouring 
a map well at laſt, there's no man that is ingeaious will 
grumble at it, * 
The art of colouring right may be obtained by prac» 
1 —- tice, as was ſaid, but the hardeſt thing is to know right» 
ly how to make and prepare the colours properly, with- 
out ſuffering them io ſink into it: all that are here men · 
tioned will lje fair and pleaſant to the eye, and it is the 
fairaeſc of the colour is moſt eſteemed in this art of map* 
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The Art of Painting, $33 
painting ; but if the paper be not good and ſtrong, no 
art can make the colours lie well ; therefore in buy- 
ing maps chuſe thoſe that are printed on the thickeſt 
or ſtrongeſt paper. f 


erde 


DIRECTIONsS how to lay on METZ O TINTO. 
| PRINTS on GLASS, ” 


N undertaking this, curiouſly lay the prints flatways in 
warm water, of the thinneſt and fineſt paper, for 
that which is rough and thick will not do near ſo well, 
if at all; let them ſoak well, and your glaſs being very 
white and thin, go over it with Venice turpentine: 
ſpread thin with a pliable knife, and daub it over with 
, Your finger, that the turpentine may ſeem rough. 
This done, take the ſoaked print, and lay it on a 
clean cloath ſmooth, then preſs with another to take out 
the water, then lay it on the glaſs, the print next it, be- 
ginning at one end ſtroaking outwards the places already 
fixed on the glais, that neither wind nor water may be 
retained between to Wrinkle it; then with a bit of a 
ſponge, or your hand, wet the backſide, and-lightly by 
deprecs roll off the paper carefully, without making 
holes, eſpecially in the lights, which are the tendereſt, 
and when the print appears very plain on the backſide, 
let it dry about two hours, then varniſh it over with 
turpentine ot maſtick varniſh till you can ſee through it, 
and a right's drying will prepare it to be worked on 
with colours. . | | 
It you would have all the paper off, ſo that nothing 
but the print may remain, lay it as before with oil of 


waltick, and a little turpentine, and a bruſh will fetch 
off the paper, 
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1 Exports and Imports of G. Britain to ) and 
* from foreign Nations. 


lio 
-, To and from CHINA, INDIA and PFRSIA, dn 
'F EXPORTS 8 Reat quantites of bullion, lead, all rai 
| IF forts of Engliſh cloth, eſpecially me 
* broad cloth, ſtuffs, callimancoes, — ells, and ſome o- ou 
f ther poods, whith are the product or manufacture of 
this kingdom. 
'v IMPORTS. China ware, tea of all forts, cabinets, cal 
raw and wrought ſiſk, muſlins, callicoes, cotton cloths, le: 
| coffee, canes, diamonds, drugs of many kinds, grocery , co 
wates of various forts, and many other forts of goods. 

Of which Mr. Gee ſuppoſes as much re exported to fo- oil 
reign vations, as repays all the bullion carried to theſe ſte 
places, and a corfſiderable balance beſides. th 

vo POW” n 1 Gd 
| Io and from AFRICA, 
EXPORTS, . Lionen and woollen manufactures, 
knives, ſeiſſars, ſmali looking glaſſes, ſtrong waters, pew- 
der diſhes, beads, and other toys. b; 
IMPORTS, Gold duſt. red wood, elephant's teeth, ne 

Guiney grain, gum, oſtrich feathers, 2 ebony, cry- ; 

ſtal, and great numbers of negroes carried to the plan- in 

tations of America. From the coaſt of Barbary we have . la 


rice, figs, almonds, raiſins, dates and copper. The great 
N of the Africa trade is, that it carries no mo- 
ney out, ſupplies our plantations with negroes, and 


brings in a great deal of bullion for negroes fold ia tie Cz 
Spauiſh Welt ladies. 
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Exports and Imparts of Great Britain, 333 


To and from the CANARY ISLANDS, 

EXPORTS. Bays, kerieys, erges, Norwich ſtuffs, 
and other common manufactures, ſtockiags, hats, fa - 
ſtizns, haberdaſhery wares, tin, hardware, alſo her- 
rings, pilchards, lalted fiſh, grain. linaea, pipe-itavex, , 
hoops, and ſome other commodities. 

IMPORTS. Canary wine. logwood, hides, indigo, 
cochineal, and ſo:nefew commodities which are the pro- 
dect of the Welt Indies, 


To and from TURKEY, 

EXPORTS. Broad cloths, long ells, tin, lead, ſome 
iron, ſome French and Lisbon ſugars, and ſome bul 
lion. 5 hy 

IMPORTS. Raw ſilk, grogram. yarn, dying (tuffs, 
drugs, ſope, leather, cotton oth, ſome fruit, as currans, 
raiſins, vitriol, ſulphur, opium, galls, balm; box-wood, 
mohair, The balance of this trade is thought to be ia 
our favour. | Fg” 

To and from ITALY. 1 | 

EXPORTS, Broad cloth, long ells, bays, druggets, 
callimancoes, camblets, and other ſtuffs, leather, tin, 
lead, iſh, as pilchards, herrings, ſalmon, Newfoundland 
cod, ling, logwood, &c. | 

IMPORTS. Raw, thrown and wrought ſilks, wine, E © 
oil, ſope, olives, ſome dycr's wares, anchovies, brim- 1 
ſtone, carpets, ſcented gloves, necklaces, aad ſome other 
things. The balance of this trade is thought to be con- 
ſiderably againſt us. Ke: 


To and from SPAIN. a 
EXPORTS. Broad cloth, druggets, callimancoes, 
bays, (tuffs of divers kinds, leather, fiſh, tin, lead, lin- 
nen, Cora, &c, 3 | 
IMPORT. Wine, oil, frunt of divers kinds, wo2l, 
indigo, cochineal, and dying ſtuffs, tent, &c. The ba · 
lance is ſuppoſed but very fmall in our favour. 
To and from PORTUGAL. _ 
EXPORTS. Broad cloth. druggets, bays, long ells, 
callimancoes, perpets, lays, kerleys, flannels, and all forts 
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y25 Exports and Imports of Great Britain. 
of ſtoffs, Mo tin, lead, leather, fiſh, corn, and other 


things. 3 
» « IMPORTS. Wine, oil, ſalt and fruits, as oranges, 


lemone, almonds, alſo figs, ſaffron, ſope, white marble, 


liquoriſh, ſnumack. There is a conſiderable balance in 
our favour, 
To and from FRANCE. | 
' EXPORTS. Tobacco, horn plates, tin, ſome lead, 
Go flannels, corn in time of ſcarcity, wool, coals and 
allum. 

IMPORTS. Wine, brandy, lionen, fine lace, fine 
cambricks, cambrick lawns, brocades, velvets, ſalt, pa- 
per, prunes, cheſnuts, &c. There is here a balance a+ 
gainſt us of no leſs that 500,000/ per annum, 


To and from FLANDERS, 

EXPORTS. Serges, a few flannels, a very few ſtuffs, 
ſagars, tobacco, tin and lead. | | 

IMPORTS, Fine lace, fire cambrick and cambrick 
Jawns, whired linnens, threads, tapes, incles, and divers 
other commodities, to a very great value. The balance 
is very much agaio(t us, being at leaſt 250,000 J. per 
annum. 

| To and from HOLLAND. 

FXPORTS. Broad cloth, druggets, long ells, ſtuffs 
of 2 great many forts, leather, corn, coals, tobacco, 
rice, ginger, pitch, tar, with Eaſt India and Turkey 
goods. | | . 6H 
ee Mpok TS. Great quantities of ſine hollands, thread, 
tapes, incles, whale fins, braſs battery, madder, lint- 
ſeeq. flax, argol, waioſcot, clapboard, paper, &c. The 
balauce is conſiderably for us. 


To and from GERMANY, 

EXPORTS, Broad cloth, druggets, long ells, ſtuffs, 
ferges, tobacco, ſugar, ginger, tin, lead, Eaſt India 
goods, and ſeveral other commodities. ? 

IMPORTS. Prodigious quantities of linnen, linnga 
yarn, kidſkins, tin plates, and a great many other com · 
modities. The balance it very near as much againlt #5 
in this trade, as in that of France] | 
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Exports and Imports of Great Britain, 337 


To and from DENMARK, SWEDEN, and NORWAY, 
.” EXPORTS. Goigeas, crown pieces, bultioa, ſome 
tobacco, a few coarſe woollens, meal, malt, beef, rai» 
dow, ſalt, coal, ſome linnen, lead, butter and herrings. 

IMPURTS, | Deal boards, fir timber, {pars, planks, 
iron and copper, wire of iron and copper, tar, wainſcot, 
pipe ſtaves, great guns, mortars, bullets, We pay them 
a very great balance, amounting to near 399,090. per 
annum. 


To and from RUSSIA» | 
EXPORTS. Some coarlc cloath, long ells, worſted 
Ruffs, tin, lead, tobacco, and a few other commailiaices. 
IMPORTS. Hemp, flax, linnen cleath, linnen yarn, 
Ruſh leather, iron, furs, pot aſhes, timber, train oil, 
tallow,, &c. to an immenſe value. The balance is a- 
gaiolt us here 400, ooo“. per ann. ä 


To and from NEW ENGLAND. 
EXPORTS. All forts of woollen manufactures, lin- 
een, fail cloath, and cordage for riggiog their ſhips, ha- 
berdaſhery, hard ware, &c. 
IMPORTS. Pitch, tar, and turpentine, with Tome 
s$klas, pipe faves, maſts, pine, cedar, &c, 


To and from NEW-JERSEY, NEW-YORK and 
PENSILVANIA, 
EXPORTS. Broad cloath, kerſeys, druggets, ſerges, 
and manufactures of all kinds, | 
IMPORTS, Gold and filver, with ſome mall quan» 
tity of wheat, flax, and hemp. 


To and from VIRGINIA and MARYLAND. 

EXPORTS, All manner of cloathing and houſhald 
goods, iron manuſactures of all forts, {:dHes, bridles, 
braſs and copper wares, and ia fhorta purt of all our 
manufactures. We | 

IMPORTS, Tobacco, both for home conſumption 
and te · exportation, tar, pitch, turpentine, and ſo ne 
lumber, 
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338 Exports and ſmports of Great Brivkis, 
T0 and from CAROLINA, 7 


EXPORTS. The ſame commodities as to Virginia, 


viz. Coaths: and all ſorts of manuſactures. 
IMPORTS. Rice. deer skins, buck skins, beaver, and 
oe ſmall quantity of raw ſilk and tobacco, 


To and from the SUGAR PLANTATIONS. 
TXPORTS. Cloathing of ali kinds, both linnen, fk 
and woolen, wrought iron, braſs, copper, all ſort d 

houſhold furniture, and a great part of their food. 
IMPORTS. Sugar, ginger, rum, moloſſes, cotton, in- 
dipo, cocoa nuts, pymento, tamarinds, lime juice, ſome 


d and bullion from Jamaica to the value of 5 39,;00/, 
po ann. from Barbadoes, to the value of 146, 600. 


rom the Lee ward lands, viz. Antigua, St. Chriſtopher's, 
Nevis, Momferrat, Berbuda, Anguilla, Spaniſh Town, 
Tortolo, and the reſt of the Virgin iſlands, to rhe value 


To and from IRELAND, 
FXPORTS. Beaver skins, and beaver wool, French 


indigo; beer, ale, and cyder; old and new drapery; - 


Jah, pitch, and tar; books, bark, bottles; ſilk, rav, 
thrown, and manufactured; cambrics, hollands, lawns, 
muſtios; cotton, ſilk, and threed ſtockings ; worlt- 
ied and filk ditto, and breeches; callicoes ; ſilk, and 
hair ſhags ; ſilk ribbons, cotrons, mohair buttons, fuſti- 
.ans, cheques, tapes, kentings ; gold and ſilver, threed 
and lace; bone lace, linſey- woolfeys, camblets, mille: 
ary wares ; cheeſe, hoops, hops chalk and whiting; 
dye ſtuffs, drugs, wrought plate, china ware, earthen 
ware, hard ware, tin-plates, block- tio, ſuger, ſugar 
molds, teas. groceries, fruits and ſpices ; Turkey coffee, 


liquorice, logwood, cochineal, ſeeds, ſcythe-ſtones, to · 


bacco, malt, wheat and flour ; hats, barley, looking 


laſs plates, drinking and other glaſſes : iron, ſteel, ſhenn. 


d; white, red and black ditto ; flax und flax feed; 
iron, and ſheet ditto ; mabogony, hogs briltles, colors, 


battery and braſs ſhruff; goats hain, Spaniſh and Eoglim 


wool; bees wax, copper plates, Piſtachio nuis, almonds, 


t. oe, Turkey figs ; wool cards, ſpaw water, bricks, the | 
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itt of Engliſh ManyfaQures, cc. 339 
with wines; ſalt pette muſtard, red wood, cotton wool, 
buck and daes ins; pins, needles, ermins, Turkey cot- 
ton, elephants teeth, pe witer, flints, toys fats, ivory and 
horn combs 3 hollow fword blades, coals, fates, ſnuff, 
. IMPORTS, Linneos and linnen yarn; wocl, wool- 
len ard worſted yarn ; 7 ore, deef, butter, pork, 
tallow; oats and oatmeai (to North Britain) rabbits fur 
and skins; hides, kid, calf, goat, lamb. otter and ſox 
skins; pelts, ox horns, glew, u:quebagh, feathers, quills, 
candles, ſope, and ſome other inconfiderable articles. 
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Alphabetical Liſt of Englih Mauufactures, 
with the beſt Makets for the purchaſe of 
them. | 1 


| 
Ays, double, ſingle and minikin, are made à Col- 
cheſter, Bocking, Braintree, Witham, Cogeſhall, 
: and ſome other towns in Eflex, and at Mancheſter. 
| Blankets. In Oxfordlbire and Wales, FaY 
4 Braſs and copper, caſt, viz. into ſtatues, into bat» 
tery, as pots, ſaqce pots, kettles, &c. and afterwards 
bammered ; black latten, for clock work, jacks, &c, 
' Foundery ware, as cannon, mortars, apothecaries mor- 
'tars, bells, pipes, wheel and mill work, buttons, coach 
and upholſterer's nails: wrougtit and hammered, clock. 
work, jack-work and mill work. kitchen ware, clocks, 
and dials, monuments, plate braſs, and toys: in and a- 
bout London. Wm” 5 > 25K 
Broad cloath, mixed or medley clcaths in Wiltſhire, 
Somerſetſhire, Kent, Surrey, and Deyooſhire.* Plain 
| white cloaths for dying, at Salisbury, Worceſtet, Circa» 
celter, ard all farts of Glouceſierſhire, © 
Caps, high. crowned, for ſeamen, called Monmouth 
dap s, at Bewdly ip Worceſtcrſhire, Is 
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340 Liſt of Engliſh Manufactures, Kc: 
China, at Bow in Middleſex, and at Worceſter. 
Coarſe woollens, as tugs, chair coverings, penniſtons, 


half thicks, doffles, &c. in Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, 
and Lancaſhire. = 


© Cottons, in Weſtmoreland, and Lancaſhire, 

Dozens, or narrow wooſlen cloath mixed, at Lee/s, 
Wakefield, Bradford and Huthersfield in the Welt rid. 
ing of Yorkſhire, : 


* Druggets, in Wilts, Somerſerſhire and Berkſhire, 
Duroys, in the ſame places. 


Flannels, Salisbury, Shrewsbury, and Wrexham in 
Wales. | 


Frizes, at Worceſter, and parts adjacent. 


Glaſs, fine flint, including all forts of drinking glaſſes, 


cruets, phials, retorts, caſe bottles, decanters, ſconces, 
branches, toys. watch glaſſes, tubes and optic glaſſes. at 
London, Briſtol, Stourbridge, Nottiogham, Sheffield, 
and Newcaſtle. 


Looking glaſſes, coach glaſſes and ſaſhes, at Lons 
dons 


- » - Crown plaſs for windows, ordinary ſaſhes, pie · 


tures, and ordinary quarrel glaſs, at London, Briltol, 
Stourbridge and Newcaſtle. 

Green glaſs, for bottles, phials, retorts and melons, 
at London, Briſtol, Leith, Glouceſter, Stourbridge, and 
Newcaſtle, b | 

Hats, felts at Leiceſter, and Warwick. Caſtors in 
Derby. Bevers in Londor, 

Iron, caſt into guns, ſhells, cylinders, cannon, ſmall 
arms, bombs, hand granadoes, chimney backs, poty, 
waterpipes, furnaces, plates and bars, and retorts, at 
Coalbrookdale, Shropſhire, and at Crowley's iron mn - 


_ nufaRories in Greenwich and Newcallle. 


- - -Forged edge tools, knives, and ſciſſats, cutlery 
ware and toys, nails, hinges, hooks, ſpikes, cocks, keys, 
razors, ſurgeon's ioltruments, and clothiers and othet 
ſheers, at London, Birmingham, and Sheffield. 

=. - - Hammered, chains, anchors, crows, tires, ballu- 
tres, rails, eſpaliers, paliſadoes, gratings, bar iron, and 
ſcrews, at London and Newcaſtle, 
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Liſt of Engliſh Manufatures, & G. 341 
» -Milled hoops and all ſplit and flarted iron, ſprings 


for clocks and watches, benden 
, Kei ſeys, or. coarſe cloaths, Bradford, Hallifax, Roch · 


, dale. Guildford, and the circumjacent country. 
- * Devonſhire kerſeys, in Devon and gomerſetſhire. 


Lead, Pigs and ſows for exportation: ſheet lead, 


, milled or - —— for covering, buildings, ſheathing ſhips, 
. coffias, baſons or fountains. + 1 
- - -Calt lead, for ſtatues and pipes, bull ets, ſmall ſhot, 1 
moulds, letharge, calcined lead, &c. at London and I 
| Newcaſtle, 
Q Linley woolſey, for hangings, Kidderminſter and 
* Woicelter, 


| Long ells, or perpets, at Tiwerton, Sudbury and Col- 
55 \chelfer, 


$, Mancheſter ware at Manchelter, | 
at Narrow woolens. See dozens. : 
5 Perpets. See long ells 
Plaidings at Coventry and in Scotland. 
* Sackings, at Wantage and Newberry, Ber- ks. 
Says at Sudbury. 

9 Serges, in Wilts, Somerſerfhire and Berkſhire. 
„5 Shalloons, Northamptonſhire, Welt Riding of Vork - 

ſhire, Berkſhire, Somerſetſhire, Wiltſhire, Ham pſhire, 
„ | Carliſle, Edingburgh, Stirling and Muilelburgh, 
d Sils of various ſorts, in Spittlefields, | 
4 dtockings, woven, Nottinghamſhire, Leiceſterſhir*, 
in Derbyſhire, Warwickſhire and Spittlefields. 

- = Knit yarn, in Glouceſterſhire, Yorkſhire, Worce - 
ll 2 Derbyſnire, Northampton Kendal and Aber- 
55 een 
at Stuffs, Norwich, den Briſtol and Dai ling - 
* ton. 

Tammies, or Coventry ware at Coventry. 

j - Tapeſtry, at Fulham in Middleſex 
% Tin, blocks for exporting, pzwter molds and ſolder, 
et London. 


Velvers, in Spittlefields, and a ſort at Mancheſter; 


Perhaps it may not be amiſs ta add, that butter in fire 
kins is the produce of Suffolk, Yorkſhire, Durham, Cum» 
berland and Northumberland; cheele of Cheſhize, Wilts 
P 3 — 
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: 442 : Tables of che Value of Glo Chin. 
+ Hire, Warwickſbire, Glouceſterſtiirc and Suffolk ; req 


herrings come from Yarmouth ; coals from Narthum- 
= berland, Durham and Briſtol ; walt from Herefordſhire, 


Eſſex, Bucks, * Oxford and Berks ; ſalmon — 
Ber wick, 
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AT A BLE, ſbewiog the Value of Portugal Pieces, 
in Pounds, Shillings, and Pence Sterling. 


PURTUGAL PIECES. 
Numb. at at at a 


t 
of. z 12 oli i6 olo 18 01 7 o 
Nees. . . 416 „ l. „. dl. . 4 
I; 3 12 0 116 0] o 18 08 1 70 
247 40 3 120 1116 0| 2140 

31 10 160 5 8 of 214 0 4 10 

— $16 £01.79 4 af ta al 4 806 
5] 18 oo 9 oof 4 10 0| 6 1509 

6] 21 12 0 10 120] 5 80| 8 20 
725 40 1216 0] 6 60] 9 90 
8] 28 16 0 14 8B of 7 40 10160 

9} 32 8 0 1& 40 8 20 12 20 

10] 36 00 18 oof 9 Oo 13 100 
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0126 © of 63 oOo o 94 i100 
80288 O O 144 O 72 © cf:ic8 00 
0 
© 


162 001 81 0 chiz21 090 
180 © of 90 © ois 009 


Fote, The bavk of Eoglaed nor ſtamp office take a? 
peices of gold that want above 6 grains in weights 
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Table of che wales of Gold cis. 343 


q A TABLE, fhewing what each 
p ot the. following Pieces ſhould 
' | weigh: like wiſe the Value of 
A TABLE, ſhew- Gold and Silver per ounce, 

ing the Value of F penny wt. &. 
| Piſtoles and Louis . 
ö dit'oOcs, in pounds, Yes FRY: _ 2 Weigh 
l hill. and pence. Coins, | 

— —ÜAù mͥq˙§— 

T Louis Piſtoles 12 ů— ͤ ä.᷑gb \ eorrr—_—_ 

d'Ors, a at A Portugai Piccch3 12 0113 17 

1 440 16 6 Half duo — 1 16 09 
| l 7. I. 1. d. Quarter ditto 
. 1 — — Eihch dito 
- 1 4} © 16 oo sSixteenth ditro-Jo 4 611 248 
0 2 8 1 13 CO|a Moidere——|1 7 O06 2:yg 
0 3 12] 2 09 06 Half ditto 13 613 
0 4 16] 3 06 co uarter dito o 6 65 
0 6 ©] 4 02/06] a Guinea — [1 1 
0 — — Half dnto o 10 6 
7 41 4 19 COFLouis d'Ors — Ii 4 
0 8 8 3 15 06[Half dino ——lo 12 3 
0 9 12 6 12 CO | 
0 10 16] 7 8 06 Value of Gold. : 
0 12 o| 8 5 co bl. ; 
0 — J. Ho >. 
- 24 0016 10 C Pound is worth 43 © © 
0 36 O0 24 15 . Ounce „ 
0 48 O0 3 O 0 penny weight 0 4 © 
0 60 Oo O5 or Grain © 0 2 
0 72 0029 10 cc 
0 — — Valve of Silver. 
- 84 001-7 15. OC f 
0 96 005 oo ©0 r Pound is worth 3 © 0 
0 108 CO[74 o OO], Ounce © © 5 & 
2 120 C082 10 CON, penny weighs © o 
d 1 Grag ® © F 
. 
7 4 
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A TABLE of the two great roads from EDINBURGH 


' to EONDON. 
Ta T3 , TP. | : fs: 
. 28 4» 9 N SHEN i" 
St age ' Mites Tp Stages Miles 
Haddipgton Lintown 16} 16 
Punbar” Beild 16] 32 
Old Cambus Moffat _ [7] 49 
Berwick Lockerby *[15] 64 
Belford Allifon Bank 141 78 | 
Alnwick Carlifle 12] 90 | 
Morpeth Pentith 19 09 
Ne weaſtle Keadal [51134 
Purham Burton . 121146 
" Darlington Eancaler Iris: 
North- Allerton 3]Garllang 0911 66 
Burrough Bridge® Preſton 14180 
Weatherby Wigton 161196 
Ferry Bridge Newton 8204 
Doycaſter Leſtock 16220 
Bowiry Ne weaſtle under LI 2 1241 
Tux ſoid Stone 8.249 
Newark Lichfield 27 276 
Grantham Coles Hill 141287 
Sram ford 2 | Coventry 1 31300 
Stilton 241316 +2]Durchurch 91309. 
Bugdon 111 ; Towcelter 191328 
Riggleſwade 161346 3 Stoney Stratford }: 01338 
Stevenage 141360 2 Dun ftable J 99857 
Hatheld 2372 1\St. Albana 1.31370 
Ba: net : 9 [331 1 [Barnet $129 
Loxpon 11 392 3 Lom 117350 


— 
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*:-York ie 17 * off this place, and 9 miles abaut 
from the direct roles 


* B. Typ ſtands for turnpike, and the figure below 
n is paid at each. 
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Curious FI RE-WokEs. 


Hau to make artificial fire works of all forts for 
' pleaſure, &c. 


\ F artificial fite works for 3 there ate three 
eneral forts, viz Thote that aſcend or mount in 
the air: Thoſe that conſume on the earth: And ſuch as 
burn on the water And theſe are agaiti divided into 
thiee particulars. 212 Fer the air the ſky rocket, the 
fly ing ſauciſſon and balloon: For the earth the ground- 
. the fiery lances, and the ſauciſſon deſcendent. 
For the water · globes or balls, double rockets and ſingle · 
tockets; and of theſe in their particular orders, to make 
them, and ſuch other matters, as may occur relating to 
fire works 
gut before I enter particu'arly on them, it will not be 
amiſs to give the unlearned inſttustions for making his 
moulds for rockets, &c. | 
This mould muſt b- of a ſubſtantial piece of wood well 
ſeaſoned, and not ſubj:& to ſplit or war; and firſt the 
callibte o bote of it, being an inch in diameter, che 
mould muſt be ſix inches long, and breech an inch and 
hat; the broach that enters into the choaking part, three 
inches and a half long, and in thickne's a quarter of an 
inch, The rowler oz which you wrap the paper or 
palte board being three quarters of an duch diameter, 
and the rammer ſome what leſs. that it may eaſily paſs 
and repaſs, made hollow to receive the broach ; for the 
cartouſh coffin mult be filled with the materials, the 
bro ach being in 
if the bore be two inches diameter, the rocket muſt 
be twelve inches in length. if an inch and a haif in bere 
then nine inches long, and ſo propor tionably to any (cher 
diameter. The cartouſh or Cale, mult be either lirosg 
1 7 5 
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Curious Fire- or ks, 


paper or ſme paſle-board, choaked within an inch» and 


quar:er of abe top, rowled on the rowler with a thin 


a] pate to keep the doublings the nigher together, that it 


may have the greater force and higher flight. Having 
thus far conſidered your mould and cartouth or cale, | 
proceed to the compoſition and filling part. &c, 
A Sky. Rocket, how to make. it, &. 
In the compolition of your filling materials be very 
cautious that you exceed not the juſt proportion, for 


which I ſhall give directions ts be a (tandard in this caſe, 
ir Having bear a pound of powder very fine, and {ifts 


ed it through a lawa ſieve, that no whole corns remain 
in it; do the like by two ounces of charcoal ; then ſiſt 
them together, ſo that they mix well, which done, fill a 


mall rocket with this mixture, and if it break in mount» 
ing, before it come to the fuppoſed height, or burns 
out too fierce, then is there too much powder, and more 
| fine fifted charcoal muſt be added; but if there be too 
much charcoal in the compoſition, then upon ii ial it will 


not aſcerd, or but very little. | 
Obſerve in charging your rocket, at every quarter of 
an ounce of ingredients, or thereabouts, you ram it 
down very hard, forcing your rammer with a woeden 


. mallet, er ſome weighty piece of wood, but no iron or 
| ſtone, for fear any fparkles of fire fly out and take your 


combuſtible matter z fo fill it by degrees. If you deſiga 
either to place ſtars, quills, or ſmall rockets on its head; 
you may put in about an inch and a half of dry powder 
for the bounce; but if you are to place the foremenions 
ed things on the bead of a great rocket, you mult clole 
down the paper or paſte board very hard, and prick two 
or three holes with a bodkin, that it may give fire to 
them when it expires, placing a large cartouth of paſte- 
board on the head of the rocket, into which you mult 
put the ſtars or ſmall rockets, paper ſerpenis or quill- 
lerpents ; of which I ſhall ſpeak more hereafter. 
Note further, That if you would have your rocket 
ſparkle much, you muſt put ſome grofly bruiſed {alt perre 
into the compoſition ; but then it muſt not lie long be- 
ſore it te let off, for fear it give a damp to the powder, 


If; ou vould have it leave a blue ſtream as it aſcends, 
Inu fige beaten and fitted ſulphur into it, but of neither 
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k theſe more than a third part of charcbal 7 and in this 
manner greater and leffer rockers are made, but the leſ- 
fer muſt have more powder and leſs charcoal than the 
greater, by a fifth part in fx, rd 
E Golden rain, and golden hair. | 
For golden rain, or ſtreams of fire, that will, when att 
keight, deſcend in the air like rain ; take large goofe-» 
quills, take only the hollow q nil as long as may be, $1 
it with beaten powder and charcoal, as for the air rocket 
only add à little powder of ſulphur. Being hard filled 
to a quarter of an inch, (top that with wet powder, call - 
ed wild fire; place as many as you thiak convenient on 
the head of a great rocker, paſted on in a rowlof paper, 
fo that it may nor fall off till the rocker burſts, there 
being a little dry powder in it to force the end when the 
ffream of fire ccales,, at which time they taking, will 
| appear like a ſhower of fire of a golden colour, ſpreads 
| ing themſelves in the air, and then tending directly 
| dowoward. This is to be conſidered when you ſtaud 
directly, or ſomething near under them; but if you are 
at ſome diſtance, then they will appear to you like the 
blazing tail of a comet, or golden hair. 
Silver ſtats, how to make them. 

To make: ſtars that will expand in flame, and appear 
Rke natutal ſtars in the ſirmament for a time; take half 
a. pound of ſalt petre, the like quantity of brim{tone, 
finely beaten together ſifted and mingled with a quarter 
of a pound of gun powder fo ordered: then wrap up the 
compoſition in linnen rags or fine paper, tothe quantity 
of a walunt, bid them with ſmall thread, and prick 
Holes in the rag or paper with a bodkin, and place fix or 

ten of them on the head of a great rocket, as yuy did 
the quills, and when the rocket expires, they take fire 
and ſpread into @ flame, hovering in the air like ſtars 
and deſcend leiſurely till the matte: is ſpeat that gives 
them light. | | Rag, 

Red fitey coloured ſtars, how to make them. 

Take in this caſe half a pound of powder, and double 
the quantity of ſalt petre ; as much fine flour of briny- 
fone as powder, wet them with fair water and oil of 
troleum, till they will ſtick together like pellets; then 
make them vp ſome hat leſs than the former, and row! 
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them in fifted dry powder, then let them harden, by 

drying in the ſun, or air, and place them on a great 

rocket, as you did the other itars, and you will perceive 

them when the rocket is at the height, fall like bodies or 

globes of fire, in the manner as if real ſtats were ſhoot: 

ing or falling from the sky; for by teaſon of their wet- 

refs or denſity, they cannot expand into flame, which 

cccaſions them by the preſſure ot their weight to deſcend 

with greater impetuoſny, till they waſte and vaniſh into 

air, &c | | 

Another ſort of ſtars, that give great reports in the air, 4 
as if armies were fighting. 


Here you muſt obſerve to place fix, ſeven, or eight 
ſmall rockets on the head of a great one, filled only 
with dry powder, but iadifferently rammed. and on the 
ends of them holes, being pricked through, place any of 
the ſorts of ſtars, or a mixture, a* your es leads you; 
and when the ſmall rockets go off like thunder ia the 
air, the ſtars will take fire, fo that the voile will ſeem 
to the ſpectators as if it proceeded from them, becauſe 
they wil! be ſeen on fire before the ſound of the reports 
can be heard. 

i To make paſte board mortars for balloons. 

* 'Thele ſtately proſpects of fire are to be carried into the 
air by the force of powder, by the help of mortars ; 
and therefore the making of the mortars are in the firlt 
place to be conſideted. 8 

Take a rowler of wood, about 12 inches diameter, 
and three foot and a half in length, wet Qropg paſte - 
board, and fowl it upon it as cloſe as may be, glewing 
the paſte board between each rowling; then being a- 
bout ſive inches thick, bind over it ſtrong pitched rope, 
though indifferent {mall : then choak the breech ot it, 
wlaͤch muſt be beyond the tength of the powder, with a 
{tro5g cord, pitch or glue it over, that the powder may 
not foree its vent that way, and ſo when the mortar is 
well dried, draw out the rowler and make it as even as 
can bez bore a touch hole two inches from the breech, 


that it may enter into the hollow of the mortar, and 
let it by for uſe, 
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To make balloons, the rartiy of fire works. 

Take ſtrong paper or paſte-board, row) it on a 12 ĩach 
rowler,, near as thick as it is long; then with a ſtrong 
ſmall cord, choke it at one end only, leaving a-port fire, 
which is a place to put in a qull of wild fire, that will 
laſt till (being ſhot out- of the mortar) it comes to its 
height; then next to that put on an ounce and a half of 
loole powder, and place in it as many ſmall rockets and 
ſtars as it will hold; ſo choak up the other end quite, 
You may alſo put into it Intle quills of wild fire, then 
being cloſed up only a port fire remaining, which is made 
of a quill of wild fire, as is ſaid, or louple, io make which, 
in the clote of this head, | ſhall ialtruct you, charge the 
mortar, being ſet ſloping upwards, with half a pound of 
corn powder, and it will by giving fire at the priming» 
holes, ſend the balloon up into the air a prodigious 
height, and when it comes to the dry powder, that will 
break the balloon ; - and then the ſtars and rockets in it 
taking fire, will ſcatter abroad in various curidus ſigures, 
delightful to the ſpeRators ; and as they are cunningly 
placed, they will repreſent erowns, cyphers, characters. 
dates of the year, &c. | | 


The airy or flying ſauciſſon, how to make it. 


This curious fire- work muſt be made in the compoſi» 
tion matier for filling moſtly of corned powder, puiting 
before it when you fill the cartouſh or cafe as much fine 
fitted powder and charcoal as compoled for the rocket, 
as will carry it to its height, leave a hole for the port-fire 
in the chocking as big as a gooſe quill will enter, filling 
it with duſt powder and charcoal, and ſo cloſe up the 
open end, by turning in the paper or paſte board corner= 
wile either gle wing or waxing it down, 


Paſte board guns to caſt the ſauciſſons into the air, how 
to make them. 


To mate theſe kiad of guns, take a row'erſomewher 
leſs mau or the balloon, rowi it on your palte-buard 
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and cord it over with ſt-ong pack thread, making their 
touch hoſes at the bottom, becauſe they muit be placed 
upright on a plank or board in a row ſixed into the plank 
or board in holes cut proportionable to them, and laſhed 
Faſt to ſtaples above and beneath with ſtrong cords, and 
being charged with a quarter of a pound of powder, fire 
by mateh or ather wife giren to the touch hole underneath 
the plank, when the ſauciſſon is lightly put in with the 
neck or port fire downward, fo that it may touch the 
powder; and this will ſerve for uſe a conſiderable time. 


| Sauciſſons for the earth or water, how to make them. 


Make ycur cartouſhes orcaſes about nine inches long, 
-and an inch in the diameter of the calſibre: by rowling 
paper or thin paſte board on à wooden rowler ; choak the 
ends only, leaving at one end'a paſſage to thruſt in gooſe 
quilts. filled with dolt powder and charcoal welt mixed, 
at a port fire, glue them over, or aſc ſmall cord glued or | 
pitched to ſtrengthen the caſe that it burſt not unſea- 
* Fonably by the force of the compoſition, with which you 
muſt fill them when you have choaked; only at the port 
fire end, the compoſition being about 2 inches, the ſame 
as the former, the reſt corned powder, having primed 
and fixed them on a plank in a row, about a toot diſ- 
tance, lay a train of ſtouple, and ihey will hre gradually, 
flying about on the earth, or the walter, according as 
you place them, giving reports like a volley of muſkets, 
This ſtouple, is uſeful for train, and port fire is no 
more than cotton wool well dreffed in water and gun- 
powder dried io the ſun, or in a clean ſwept warm oven 
that it may come ſomewhat near tinder, but more fwift: 
and fiercer in its fire when it has taken. 
; Fire boxes, how to make them, 
Take a great cartouſh or caſe made, as for the bal- 
toon, croud it full of ſmall rockets or ſerpents, with the 
choaked part downward, prime them with ſtouple or 
wild fire ; fix it firm on a pole, make a priming hole in 
the fide towards the Jower end, and run in a quill of 
Kine beatep powder, and they will fly out (the upper end 
being lefr opes) one by one as ſwift as may bezor if you 
FTeauter looſe powder, they will fly out ſeveral together, 
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with prodigious noiſe, aod breaking, imitating a peal of 


thunder. | 
Fire Lances, how to make them, | 
- . Theſe are uſnally for runniag on the water, mak i 
there a veiy pleaſint paſtime ; their cartouſli or caſes 
are made like the ſmall rocket, with thin palte board 
glued and row'ed up on a wooden ro ver, about nine 
inches long: if you would have it carry a long firy tail 
on the water, the eompoſition mult be 2 ounces of char - 
coal, half a pound of ſalt pete, or proportionable for ſo 
many as you make, bruiſed finely, and ſifted; but if you! 
would have it burn brighr like a torch, put only four 
eunces of powder to the forenamed quantity of brim - 
ſtone and ſalt petre, without any charcoal duſt, tying to- 
each line a rod in the ſeme nature as to the ſky rocket; 
but not of that largeneſs; and they wil! float about a 
long time, making a ſtrange ſhew in a dark night, their 
ends being ſo placed on a frame when you give ſite, that 
they may leap out ot themſelves, one, two, or three at: 
& time, or as you deſigo them, by putting more or leſs · 


ſtouple for port fires ; ſaatter a very ſmall quantity of 
looſe powder underneath, | 


To make the appearence of trees and fuuntains of fre. 


This is done by placing many little rockets oo the 
head of a great one, by paſſing their ſlender rods through 
its largeſt cartouſh:;z and if they take fire whilſt the 
rocket is vigorouſly aſcending, they will ſpring up like 
branches or fire trees; but if they go off jult as the 
rocket is ſpent, and deſcending, they wilt appear like a 
fountain of fire. - 

Girondels or fire-wheels,. how to make them. 

Take a wheel of light wood, like the circle of a ſpins 
ning wheel, on which the band. is placed; tie ſmall roc · 
keis round it in the nature of a band; ſo faſt, that they 
casnot fly off; and ſo head to tail, that the firſt bred,. 
when it burlts may give fire to the next, whoſe force 
will carry the wheel (which. mult be placed on a ſtrong: 
pin in the axletree) tound ſo faſt, that although but one 
rocket go off at a time, it will ſ-em all on fire, and ſo- 


coatinge whilſt all are gradually ſpent ; and this eſges- 
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ally at the angles of great fireworks are very ornamental 


Ground rockets, and the beſt way of making ſerpents. 


The mould of the ground rocket may be made in all 
particulars like that of the *ky-rocket, hut lefs in length 
and circumference. ſix, ſeven or eight inches being a war- 
rantable length; rowl on the cartouſh or caſe to a mode- 
rate thick eſs; choak it at one end, fill it, the broach 
being as in the sky rocket, wich this compoſition. 

Pur but an ounee of charcoal to a pound of powder, 
ard about half an ounce of ſalt petre, beat, mingle and 
ſitt them ficety ; put in about a quarter of an ounce be. 
tween every tammiag till it is tul! within an inch with 
corned powder, lightly ramming it, leaving only ſo much 
room as may choak it at that end, cuiting them off that 
hangs over, and leaving it with a pricked end: being 


thus finiſhed, prime it with a lutle wet powder, and lay 


it a drying till yon diſpoſe of ir for your paſtime 
The ſerpent is a kind of ſmall rocket: ro make them 
therefore well. make a caſe of ſtrong white paper, abo.t 
fix inches and a half, the rowler being about the thicks 
neſs of a ſmall arrow. it muſt have a head and a broach 
proportionable, being rowled up hard, paſſe the edge 
that turns over; choak it with a ſtrong packthread and 
fill it with a compoſition of fix ounces of powder to one 
of charcoal, both beaten finely, ſifted and well mingled; 
put in but little and little at a time, and every time you 
put any in, ram it down hard 'till within an inch full, 
then put in corned powder, preſs it down gently, and 


with the end of you rammer force down the end that 


ſtands a little above; ſo that it may cover the powder, 
and then ſeal it down with wax; prime with duſt powder, 
and a little flower of brimſtone, and with your watch, 
having a good coal on i;, give fire as you ſee occaſion, 


Firey globes or comets, how to make them. 


Take half a pound of powder, two ounces of brim- 
ſtone, an ounce of ſalt petre, bruiſe theſe profly, and 


wet them with 2quavitae and oil of petroleum, that they 


may be made into balls, as big az ordinary waſh balls: 
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then dry them very hard, and wrap them up in cere- 
cloths made of brimſtone, roſin and turpentine, in Which 
make a little hole, and prime with wild fire : put the 
ball then into a fling, and the wild fire touched, throw 
it up as high as you can inte the ait, and when the body 
of the ball fires, it will appear to the beholders like a 
frey globe, with a ſtream or blaze hke as if a comet or 
blazing ſtar were aſcending oi deſcending, according to 
its height or deelination. 2 i 
To try the goodneſs of powder, that you may know 
us litength. 

: Obſerve whether it be well dried and corned, which 

have taken notice of, and approved, lay a few corns 
ſcattered on à ſheet of white paper, and fire them ; then 
if they leave a black and ſooty mark behind them, with, 
a naiſome ſmell, and ſinge the paper, then is that pow- 
der,giofs and earthy, and wili fail your expectation, if 
you uſe it in your fire-works ; but if in the tpriokling 
and firing there appear few or no marks, or thoſe of a 
clear biueiſh colour, then it is ariy and light, well made, 
full of firc, and fit for ſervice ; half a pound of it having 
more ſtrength than a pound of the other, 

And thus reader, have I given you an inſight into the 
making fire works, &c. Such as are very pleaſing, and 
now uſed on occations in all Chriſtian countries, in making 
which, by a litile pradice, you may ſoon be perfect. 


St George and the Dragen fighting, &c. Alſo 
Mermaids, Whales, &c. | 


Form your figures of paſte-board, ſtrengthened with 
wicker {mall (ticks within paſtgd to the board to keep it 
hollow, tight and bearing out; and place a hollow trunk 
in the body for a large line to paſs through, and likewiſe 
for a ſmaller to draw them to and from each other, that 
they may the better ſeem in combat, which muſt be faſt - 
ned at the dragon's breaſt, and let one end of the cord 
be tied, which muſt paſs through the body of St George, 
turning about a pully at the other end, and faſtning it to 
his back, and tie another at his breaſt, which mult paſa. 
tho" the: body of the Dragon, or a. trunk at bis. back 
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and {o ing about à pully at that end, it muſt be 
draus (trait, faſtened to the dragon's: tail: fo that 
a vou turn that wheel, they will ron fariouſly at each 
aher, and as you pleaſe. you may make them retreat and 
meet again, loapingthe lines to make them flip the eaſier. 
At the Dragon's tail, in his mouth and eves, you mult 
eu ſerpenty or ſmell rockets. which being fired at their 
ſetting out, will cauſe a dreaful ſight in a dark night. 
Thus a mermaid or a whale may be made to float on 
the water: but then the figure muſt be fixed on a con- 
vement piece of board, with two fire wheels frzxed on an 
axle, run through the poiſed part of the budy, by the 
force of which it moves in a ſwift line in the water; the 
wheels muſt have little rockets or ferpents tied round 
them, as the girondel beſare mentioned, 


d A Fire Drake os a line. 


Having made the figure of -paſte-board to the proper 
form of a dragon, with palte- board and wicker as has 
deen taught before, make a hollow truck through the 
body of it. for a great line to paſs through, and faſten 

| {mall lines to draw it to and from you, at the breaſt 
and tail of the drake ; put into the eyes, mouth, and 
tail of it rockets ſo fixed, that they cannot fly out as 
you may put wild fire rowled up hard and long in paper; 
then bre that in the eyes and mouth firſt, and draw it 
with pullies from one end of the line to the other, then 
that at the tail, and draw it back, and it will ſeem reirrat- 
wg from danger, with fire coming out of the be:ly of it. 


A burning Caſtle and a Dragon oo the Water. 


Make the dragon ef paſte board and wicker. as before, 
the beitom of the caiſle of light wood. and the work of 
palte board with paper, turrets, and. battle ments of a foot 
height, in the portal of the caſtle faſten a line, that it 
may come level with the water. and therefore ſome pat 
ofthe caſile muſt be under water: this line moſt de 
faltened on the other ſide of ghe water, or in the water, 

if it be bioad. and admit not of the ſormer on a pole of 

' Bake knocked down. and paſs in a hollow trunk through 


the belly of a dragon, and being in the callle, may open 
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bring the rockets, placed advantageoully ia the tail, eyes: 


and mouth, come out of the cattle and move on the 


line: to meet which, yon may at the other end of the 
lune, in the ſame manner, prepare a Neptune in a chariot 


or riding on a ſeahonſe with · a burning trident, or whale- 
with a rocket or wild fire in his mouth ; then by a train 


| fre ſome liile · paſte · board guns in che eaſtle, which if 
the -compelition of the train be made of wild fire or- 


{!ouple, will go off by degrees, and coming to a train of 
brimſtone, rofin and powder, make the whole frame. 
— in a terrible blaze. 


480 of ſire works to run backwards and forwards 
on the ground, 


Procure a pair of wheels, being ef light wood, like 


that of a ſpinning wheel, falten them. on an axletree. 


and place rockets round them, as bands are faſtened 
round a wheel, and ſo primed at tail and head, that. 


| When one e xpues, the other may take ſire, half of them 


placed with. their heads and tails the contrary way to. 
the firft:,ſo that when the firſt are ſpent and the whee's- 
have 1un on plain ground, a great way, the cthers firing, 


will turn them again, and bring them to the place 
where they brit ſet our, ©. 


A fire that will burn in | the. water, or water balls. 


Sow up a caſe of carvals like that of a foot-ball, bat 
leſſer, pitch or glue it over ; then take one pound of 
powder, eight ounces of roch alom, four ounces of life: 
{ulpbur, two ounces of camphire; linzſeed oil, and that 
of petroleum, each an ounce and half; an ounce of oil 
of ſpike, with wo ounces of colophonium buriſed, and 
nal mixed together, and (tuff the ball hard with it, 
with a ſtick . or glue it over agai o, binding it with, 
wat line or pitch, on that leave two vents for port fire, 


let it on fire, trundle it on the Waker, — u will bun 


under it. 
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Engliſh Spelling Dictionary. 


ABR 


A Randoa 
- F\ abiſfe 
abafemecnt 
Abaſhmeat 
abate 
abatement 
abbacy 
. abbeſs 
abbot - 
abbreviate 
"abbreviation 
— _ vabbutals 
dicate 
abdication 
abdomen 
abet 
abettor 
abhor 
abhorrence 
abject 
"®abjettian 
ability 
abdurauou 


aboi:ſhment 
 abominable 
abymivation 
abort 100 
abouod 


abtenunciation 


22 
abridgement 
abroad 
abcupt 


abceſs 


ab ſcond 
abſence 

ablolve 
abſolute 

ahlle mouſneſs 


abſtract 


abſtraction 
abſtruſe 
abſurd 
abundance 
abuſe 
acailemy 
acccieration 


accept 


acceptableneſs 
acceſſory 
accident 
accidentalneſs 
acciamation 
acc:mmociate 
accommozarion 
accampaniment 
accompany 
accomplice 
acc>2mphih 


ADM 
Accountant 
accoutrement 
accumulation 
accuracy 
accurſed 
accuſation 
accuſer 
acid 
acknowledzment 
acquilitton 
actton 
actor 
acute 


adapt 


adder 
addition 


' addrefs 


adequatineſs ' 


- adhere 


adjacent 

adieu 

ad join 

ad journment 

A juce 

ad ea ure ment 
admiciiter 
admuniltation 
adnuiniſtratorſhip 
ad mirublenels 
ad mii alty 
a'tmire 

adm 
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admoniſh 
adopt 
adorable 
adornment 
advancement 
advantageous 
ad ventitious 
adventure 
adventurous 
adverſary 
advertiſement 
advice 

adult 
adulteration 
advocate 
zdvowſon 
affability 
affair 
affeation 
affection 
affe ctionate 


affectionateneſs / 


affective 
afflance 
affidavit 
affinity 
affirm 
aftirmatively 
aſhx 
affluence 
afford 
affranchiſe 
alray 
affrant 
affuſion 
aforehand 
aggrandize 
aggravate . 
aggiavation 
aggreſſion 
agile 


ANA 


agility 


agitate 
agonize 
apreeableneſs 
agreement 


- agriculture 


agrimony 
aground 
alabaſter 
albeit 
alchymiſt 
aldet men 


alegar 


algebra 
alien 
aliment 
allegiance 
allegorical 
alleviate 
alligation 
alligator 
allowance 
almanack 
Almighty 
alocs | 


alphabetically 


already 
Alteration 
alternate 
amain 


' amaſls 


amercement 


amicableneſs 


amuſement 


' anabapriſt 


anagcammatilt 
analo | 
3 
anarchy 


anathema 
- anatomy 


5 $49n..; F , 1 
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anchovy 


animadverſion 
animalcule 
anniverſary 
annoy 


aatichamber 


antimonarchical 


| antichriſtianiſm 


antipodes 
apocrypha 
apoplectic 
apparatus 
apparition 
applicable 
archdeacon 
archbiſhop 
archetype 
argumentation 
armada 


| arraignment 


arrogance 
arrogate 


arſenal” 


aſparagus 


_ aſpiration 


aſſociate 
aſſwage 


 alloniſh 
aſtriction 


aſtrologer 
aſtronomy 
attrocious 
attribute 
avail 
avarice 
auctioneer 
authority 


" axjc»'ree 
autre 
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BAR BEA B E V 
B Barneſley beauty 
Batchelor Barnet de aux 
backſlide Barnſtaple HBeckernet 
backward barometer Beckingham 
backwardneſs barrack Beckles 
'bagnip barricado becomingnels 
bag pipe barrier bedaggle 
bailiff barriſter Bedall 
bailiwick Barſtead bedaub 
balance barter Bedford 
balcony Barton Bediſord 
'balderdaſh baſe -. Bedlam 
baldneſs be ſiful beech 
bale Basil Beelzebub 
baleful baſilisk beeſom 
ballad B-ſingſtoke beggary 
ballaſt Baſſa be labour 
balluſtrade Baſſaley beldam 
Bamburg baſſer beleaguet 
Bampton- baſſoon Belford 
baſſrelief beltery 
baſltile Be'gian 
baſtinado Belgic 
baſtion bellow 
baſt wick belſwagger 
battoon Beltingham 
battalia Belvidere 
Bautre Belvoir-caſtle 
bawdry bemire 
Bayborough Bemiſter 
baynard bergamot 
Beachley Berlin 
| beacon beſpeckle 
Beaconsneld beſprinkle 
_ beadie bellridden 
beadſman Bethkelert 
beard be thought 
beaſt Betley 
beatific / betony 
beau berroth 
. beaver : bevel 
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beverage Blerdor-baffet bolles 
Beverley dlindfold Boſton 
Bewdloy blinkard botanical 
bewildered Blithe botcher 
bewitch blockade botchingly 
Be wmauris bdlockhead bought 
Biceſter bloodſhed boltiog· mill 
bidder bloodſhot bounce 
bigotiſm bloſſom boundary 
bilander blowze - bounteouſneſs 
bilboes blunder bowelled | 
Bilderſton bluntneſs bowling · green 
bilious boaſter Bowtel 
Billericay - boatſwain boyiſh 
billet-doux bobrail braggadocio 
Billingford bodice ; brainleſs 
Billingham bopgle brand iron 
binder doggy brandiſh 
Bingham boiler brandling 
biographer boifterous brandy 
bird - call boldneſs Braſil 
Bird lime bolſter bravado 
Birmingham Bolton brawler 
biſhoprick bombardier brawn 
biſſextile bombaſt awrineſs 
bittern bombazine breaſt - plate 
bitumen bondage breeches 
blabber bone fire breeding 
Blackburn boograce Brentford 
black moor bonnet breviary 
blackneſs booby brew bouſe 
blackſmith book binder Brickhill 
bladder book keeping bride-groom 
Plaize bookſetler Bridewell 
- blameable - book - worm brigade 
Blandford boor iſn brigandine 
blanket bopeep brigantine 
blaſpheme - bordage Brokenhurſt 
blazon borrower browantler 
bleak bolcage brow-beaten 
bleat Boſphorus buckſomeneſs 
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BUL =  . BUT 
buckthorn - bullock bdurgomaller 
buckweed bully rock + buri«) 
Rucolics ' bul-ruſh - buriesk 
bud bulwark burling iron 
Buddeſdale bum burley 
buddle bumble burn 
budge bump burnet 
budget bumpkin Buroham 
Bud worth bunch burning 
boff bunchineſs bus ning glaſs 
buff- coat bunchy burning iron 
buffle bun burniſn 
duffoonery bundle buin ſher 
bug bundle · wiſe Burnley 
Bugdoa Bungaye burnt 
buggerer bung hole Burntwood 
bugrery bungle burr 
bugle bungler burrel 
bugle-horn bunglingly burrow _ 
buglos bunt : Burrow bridge 
build buater burſe 
builder buoting burſer 
building Buntingford burlt 
duilt buoy , burſten 
bulb buoyant bur ſte nneſs 
bulbacency buoying Burton 
bulbine bur Burtonſerry 
bulbous Burbich burt wort 
bulfinch burden bury 
bulge burdenſome buſh 
bulk burdeoſomeneſs bu hel 
bulkineſs bureau buthy 
bulky ' Burford + bulily 
bull burgeſs baſi..eſs 
bullace | burpeſhip buskin 
bull-baiting but gh buls 
bull · beggar Bur ghdere buſt 
bullet burgher buſtard 
boll- herd | "en, 4 buſtie 
Bulingbrook burglary -. buſy 
bulloa burgniote 


but 
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Þutcher Campden, 
butcherly camphire 
butckers broom campion 
butchery Canary · bird 
butler cancer 
butlerage candidate 
butlerſhip . candid 
butt Cai dlemas 
butter  candleſtick 
butterfly candour. 
butter milk Canibal 
butter teeth canine 
buttery canker 
buttock Cannaſſon 
button cannon 
buttreſs canonical 
Buxton . canoiſt 
buy canopization 
buyer canonſhip 
buz - canopy 
buzzard Canterbury 
by cantharides 
By berry Canticles 
by ends cantonize 
By ford - canvaſs 
by lander capacious 
by lands capapee 
by laws Caper 
by-place capillary 
by way capital 
by-word Capitol 

C capitulate 
'Calvinift - capon 
calumniate caprice 
cambric captain 
Cam bridge captious 
came leon captive 
Camelſotd capture 
camlet capuchine 
campomile carabineer 
campaiga caravan 


, * l 
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CAS 


cCarbonade 


carbuncle 
carcaſg | 
cardamum | 
Care igan 
cardinal 


Career 


careful 
.,careſeſs 
Carew 
Xargo , . 
. carlings 

. Carl fle 
,Caritin "Ba 
, Carmarthen 9 \;* 
Carmalite : 
ca mine | 
carnal A 
Carnarvon 
carnation - 
carnaval 

Ca rnivoroas 
Carolina 
carouſe 
carpet 
carpenter 
carreer 
carriage 

cai rier 


Carrion 


cartel 
Carteſian 
Cart huſiaa 
cartilage 
Cartmel 
cartricige 
caſcade 
caſhier 
Caſſic pe 
caſſock : 
caitaway 
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Caſtle comb cellarage charitable 
Caſtle · riſing cement charmer 
calling . cenſor” charnel-houſe 
caſtrate .centaur chart - 

_ caſual centinel chartel 
caſually century charter 
caſualty cephalic chaſte 
catacomb Cerbet us chaſten 
catalogue cere cloth Catham 
eatarrh ceremonial chattles 
cataplaſm certaintʒ .chatter pye 
cataract certificate cheap 
cataſtrope ceſſation chequer'd 
caichpole chaffing diſh .cheek bone 
emechetical chaiſe cheer 
categorical chalcedony . cheeſe 
caterer Chaldee Chelford 
caterpilſ ar chaldron -Chellingford 
cathartic challenge Cheimstord 
Catharine chamber Cheltenham 
cathedral chambering Chepſtow 
catholick chamberlain cheriſh 
Cats aſh 'chambermaid Cherloury 
Caterick champaiga cherry ſtone 
caterwawling pion cherubim 
cavalcade chancellor Ceſham 
cavalier chance medley Ceſhunt 
cavalry chancery Cheteibampton 
Caucler chandler chevalier . chy 
caveate change Chewton Mcady Gice 
caveer channel Chicheſter | 
Cavern chapelry Chicken 
_Cavernous chaplain - Chidingford 
cauldron chapman chidingly 
cauſtic chaplet chief 
caution Chapelborn chie ſtaia 
cautiouſly character chilblaia 
Caxton charcoal child · bearing 
Caxwold chargeable Childermas 
celebrate - Charing Childham 
celerity "chariot chimerical 
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CTR 
chimney. pieee 
China 
Chipcaſe 
Chippenham 


CLI 


circumvent 
cit cumvolution 
Cirencelter 


 ciltern © 


Chipping: Norton citadel 
Chipping Oagar citation 


Chick: caltle © cite 
chirographer citron 
chirurgeon -civee © 
ch · tterling civil 
chocolate - Civilian 
choice clack 
Choter © ela 
Cholmendely claim 
chorographer clam 
Chriſt -  - elandeſtine 
Chriſt-croſs row clap 
Chriſtzadom Clapham 
Chriitmas + Glare 
Chriſt's Church claret 
chronologer © ela:itication 
chubbineſs * - Clarion | 
Chudleigh claſh 
Church Stretron - claſp 
church warden clatter 
churlith clave 

chy mical claule 
chymiſt clay 
chymeſtry clean 
Giteroniarr - clear 
circum:2rence cleft 
oexcuintlex: clemency 
rucumfuſion - ' Clement 

ci cumj arent clenchers 
circumiocunen clergy nen 
circumpoliuon Cie vedon 


cu c ·mſeriptiua cla 


circumtotadon /Cleydon + 
pection 


ci cum 
circumitantial. 


cu cumyailation  thimactericat+: 


click 


Chile kings 


„ 


COM 
cling 
clipper 
clock mark 
clod-head © 
clog 
cloiſter 
Clophill 
tlole 


cClothier 


cloudineſs 


cloven 
_ clewniſhnefs 
club footed 


elump 
clunch 


clufter 


elaiter 


Clyacorugh 


coacervate 


coach 


coac jutor 
Cobham 


cCcockatrice 
Cockermouth 


coddle 


co - efficient 
coffrehouſe 
Cogeſhall 


cognate 


co heir 


co-herence © 


' Cohobation 
' + Colton. 
' - colander 


Colcheiter 


collerage 
collection] 
colliſi un 
colioquy 
coluinv:ne 
combate 
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CON 
comber 
Comberton . 
combination 
Combmerton 
comedian 
comfortable 
comical 
comelineſs 
commandruent 
commemoration 
commencement 
commenſuration | 
-commoadiouſneſs 
comparative 
complaint” | 
complexion 
complement 
compoxrtment | 
comprehenſion 
compreſſion 
concealment 
conciſe 
concluſion. 
concoction 
concubine 
condemnation 
confabulation 
confeftion 
confirmation 
conformable 


congenial 
— 
conjunction 


-Connexion 
conquer. 
conſcience 
conſignation 
conſubſtantial 
conſan;ption - 
contemplation 


conttadiction 


* i 


CRU 
controverſy | 


contumely 


convent 
convulſion 
cook 
copious 
coquet 


Corbridge 


cordial 


Corner 


coronation 
corpulence 
corruption 


coſmography, 


cottage 

-cover 
counſellor 
courtſhip 
coward 
coxcomb 
COZ 


cozen 


crab 
crack 
cradle 
craft 
crag 
craggy 
crambo 
crane 
crape 
cravat 
crawl 
crayon 
crew 
crimſon _ 
crocodile 
crookedneſs 
crowd 


- Croyden 


crucifix 


CZA 
cromb 


. cryſtal 


cub 
cuckold 
cugdel 
culmer 


- culpable 
cultivation 


cumberſome 
cunning 


. cupboard 
cur © 
curable 


curate 


curb 
curdle 


curiolity 
curlew 
currans 


curry 


curſe 
curtain 


- Curvet 


cuſtody 
cuſtom 
cut 

cuz 
cvcle. 
cycloid © 
Cyclops 
Cy gnet 
cylinder 
cymbal 
cy nic 
cynical 


cyon 


cyphon 
cypress 


CZar - 


- Czareſs 
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D decipher derorate 
Dagon deciſive _ deſcription 
dainties - declai ner deſignation 
Dalmatia declaratively deſolation 
Dalmatick decoction deſperado 
Dalton and Caſtle decorate deſpicable 
damageable decorum dꝭſpiſe 
damnadle decrepid delpiteful | J 
dampithneſs Ded lington deſpond 
Dandy dedicate dei poꝛic 
dandelion | dedication © detect 
Dane gelt deducible determine 
dangerous defamation deteſtable 
Daroy definition dethrone | 
Darisbury deformation detracter 
Darlington degenerateneſs diabetes 
Dartford delectation diabohcal 
Dartmouth deſegate dia noltic 
Daventry- de liberation dialling 
St. Davids delicacy dialogue 
daughter deliciouſueſa diamond 
da untle ineſt delightful diametrical 
Dauphin delineate dictator - 
dazzlingneſs de ineation dictionary 
deaconſhip delinquent _ Didmerton- 
Deal delinous Dieping Market 
deambulation deliverer difficult, 
deanſhip demi god - diffuie 
death- watch democracy Digby 
debauchee Denton and Hail digeſtion 
debenture denunciation. dilemma 
debonairneſs Denzil diligence 
Debrough. Dependale dilucidate 
Decameron depend ince dimenſion 
decampment depiorable diminution 
deceittulneſs de poſition diocetan 
deceiver depravation diploma 
December deprivative. direction 
decemvirate de putauon diſadvantage 
deception Dereham diſagreeabſe 
decimation derivation diſappoinn 
23 
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218 
disband 
disburden 
diſcipline 
diſcomfiture 
diſcommode 
diſcompoſe 
diſconſolate 
diſconteat 
diſcontinue 
dilcountenance 
diſcredit 
diſcreet 
diſcriminate 
diſdaia 
diſencumber 
d' sfranchiſe 
diſgraceful 
diſnoneſty 
d iſingenuous 
dillocate 
diſſoyal 
di / member 
diſobedient 
diſoblige 
oiſparage 
diſpatch 
diſpenſer 
diſpleaſure 
diſpoſſeis 
diiprove 
diſpute 
diſquiet 
diſre pute 
di ſreſpectful 
diſtatis factory 
diſſemble 
diſſe oſion 
diſſimulation 
difſo}vable 
diſſolute 
Lad 


* 5 8 "I 


DO R 
diſtaſteſul 
diſtemper 
diftiller 
diſtinction 


Diſtington 


diſtinguiſh 
diſtractioa 
diſtreſs 
diſtributor 
diſtruſſ ful 
diſturbance 
dittander 
diverhfy 
divertiſement 
dividend 
divination 
di vinity 
divorce ment 
divulge 

Di- la- ſol re 
doeibility 
Doking 
Dokley 
doctorſhip 
document 
Dodbrook 
doggedneſs 
Dolbenmen 
doleſully 
Dolgad Van 
Dolgelle 
dolphin 
domeſtic 
domineer 
domiuical 
donation 
Doncaſter 
Dorche ſter 
dormitory 


Dorp 


Daks -- 


- 
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DUS 
doteril 
doubtful 
Dove and Caſlle 
Joughtineſs 
Douſable 
Downham 
downward 
doxology 
drapery 
drawback 
draw bridge 
dreadful 
dreamer 
dredging-box 
dripping pan 
driveller 
Droit wich 
drollery 
diomedary 
dropſical 
drudgery 
drugiſt 
Druids 
Drumborough 
drum major 


- Drumſton Caſtle 


dubiouſneſs 
Dublin 
ducatoon 


' dudgeon 


dukedom 


dulcimer 


Dulverton 
dumbneſs 


Dunchurch 


Dunctoa 


 dunghill 
Dunnow 


Dunningtoa 
Dunſtable 


duskineſa 
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duskiſn ebullition F'and | 
dusky | eccentric | elapſe 
dult Eccles elaſticity 
doſter teccleſiaſtic el der 
duſtineſs echo electon 
duſty eclipſe electior 
Dutch _ ecliptic elegance. 
duteous eclopue elegy 
dutiful ecſtacy elemental 
dutifully edacity elephant 
dutifulneſs eddy _ elevate 
duty Eden eleven 
duumvirate edict! Elham-. . 
dwale _ edification Elbill 
dwarſe ediſice eligible 
dwarſiſn edition el. xir 
dwell education Eleſdon 
dweller efface Eileſmer& 
dwelling. effeftual cllipſls 
dwindie eſſemin. te- elogy 
dyer N efficious Ei0;E | 
dyers weed efficient: elt quenee 
Dynas- Mouth effigies eloquent 
dy naſty efflation Elſtre- 
xſeracy effluvium Eltham: 
dyſeatry efflux. elucidate 
dyſury effort. elucubration- 
effrontry eluſion 
Ear! effulgence Blyſian 
earneſt effuſion- Elzivir 
ear ring egeltion emaciate 
earth Egleſtonbridge cmaſculate 
earth quake egregious emblame 
ear wig Egre mont embalm 
caſinels Egypt embargo 
Eaſt - Ham Egyptian embark 
Baterton ejaculation embaraſs. 
Eaton- ejection embaſſy 
eaves-dropper Ek embattle - 
Ebionites elaborate embeliiſh. 
ebooy. E- la my embe zale 
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ENF 


emblem 
emboſs 
embowed 
embowel 
embrace 
embrocation 
embroider- 
embroil 
embryo 
_emcrods 
eminent 
Emley 
emolumeat 
emotion 
cmpannel 
emperor 
emphaſis 
empire 
employ 
empre's 
emulate 
emulgent 
emulfron 
edamel 
encanp 
enchant 
enchirigian 
enci;ſure 
encourage 
encroach 
encumber 
endear 

er dive 
er dow - 
erduie 
enemy _ 
ene gy 
enei vate 
enſceble 
Enheid . 


egfraochile. 


engage 
engine 
engrave 
Er gland 
engroſs 
enhance 
enigma 
erjoy” 
enlarge 
enligliten 


.Enmity 


ennoble 
enorm ty 
enraye 
enrich 
enrole 
enſample 
enſhrine 
enſign 
entablatu;e 
entail 
entangle 
entendre 
ente courſe 
enter pr ze- 
entertain 
enthral 
enthrone 
enthuſiaſm 
entice 
entity 
entrails 
entrap 
entreat 
enulcerate 
enrious 
environ 
Enumerate 
enunciation 
envoy 


expect 


E P A 
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EST 
ephemeria 
Ephialtes 
ephod 
epicure 


- Epicurean 
epidemical 


epigram 
epileptic 
epilogue 
epiſcopacy. 
epiſode 
epittle 
epithet 
epitome 
epitomize 
Epping 
Epſom 
Epworth. 
equal 


a cyualur 


equilateral 
equinox 
equip 
equity 
equivocal 


eradication 
Ercol and Caltle 


erector 
eremitical 


Erratic 


error 
eſcheat 
eſche u 
eſcurial 
eſcutcheon 
eſpouſals 
elquire ,, 
Eſſenes 
eltabliſh 


eſtimate » 


Eltri Divodock. .. 
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E XP E Z R X 
eterna explanation P 
Er!:iopian explication Fabulous 
erymalogical explicit facerious 
evacuate explode: facilitate 
evangelical expound facility 
euchariſt expreſs faction 
evtat expulſion factor 
eventilate expunge faint-heartedoeſs 
evermore extend Fairford 
everſhalt extent Fauleigh 
Eveiham exterminate: fairy 
evitable external faithful 
Eunomians extinguiſh: falcon 
Euphrates extirpate fallacious 
Europe extol fallible 
erulſion extort Paimouth 
Ewell extract faififier . 
exactor extraordinary familiar 
exchequer extravagant familiſt 
exclaim extreamly famine 
exclude extricate famous 
execute extrude famouſſjy 
exemplary extruſion fanatical 
Exeter extuberance fantaſtic 
Exmouth exuberance fantaſtical 
Exodus exuberant fantom 
exonerate exuberantly fardingale 
exorbitant exulcerate Farnham 
exorciſe exulceration - farinaceous 
expand exult farmable 
expatiate - exultation- Farnbrough 
expectation exuperable Farnham 
expedient eye farrier 
expedition eye bright Fardingdon 
expel eye-brow farthing 
expenſive eye · ſight. faſcioate 
experiment eye-lure faſhionable 
expertly . eye · tee th faſtidious 
expiration . Eytox . faltneſs 
expire Exzekial faiting 
explain Eta fatality. 


Qs 
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e 
fatherleſs 
faripue 
faulchion 
favourable 
fawningly 
fearfully 
February 
Feckinham 
ſeculent 
fecundity 
federal 
feebleneſs 
fecilitate 
fell-monger 
fellowſhip 
_ felontous 
Felton 
female 
feminine 
feoſſment 
ſermentation 


Ferminghham 


ſerocity 
Ferrybridge 
Ferryhill 
fervent 
ſervency 


fertile 


fervently 
feſtival - 
fetlock 
| Feudal 
feveriſh 


Feverſt am 


ſewel 
F · fa ut 
fibber 


fiber 
fiberous 


fickleneſs | 


ſictitious 


F L A 
ſictitioulneſs 
fiddle 
fidelity 


fierceneſs 


firineſs 
fifteenth 
figary 
fgment 


figurative 


filament 
filanders 
Filey 
ſiliation 
filigrane 


fillip 


ſilter 

fili hint ſs 
filterate 
ſiltratioa 
fnable 
finance 
find 
fineneſs 
foger's- breath 
fiaical 
finiſher 
finiteneſs 
firmameat 
firmly 

firſt 
firſtling 


fiſcal 


fiſher man 


Fiſhgard 


fiſtula 
fixedneſs 
52 gig 
flabbioeſs - 
flaccidneſs 
flagelet 


flaggiog 


FLO 
flagitious 


- » flagrarcy 


flagrant 
fagrantnefs 
flambeau 
flamiferovg 
flanconade 
Flanders 
flanker 
flaſnineſo 
flatneſs 
flatterer 
ffatulent 


ffauntingneſe 


flaxen 


fleetneſs 
flegmatic 
Flemiſh 
fleſhineſs 
fleſhlineſs 
flexanimons 
flexibility 
gexibleaeſa 
flimſine ſa 


flimſy 


flinchers 
flip pant 
flippantneſs 
flittermouſe 
flix wee 
flotage 


Flora 


Florence 
florentine 
florid 
floridneſs 
flounce 
flounder 


flouriſh 


flouter 


flower de luce 
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F OR 
fluctuate 
fluctuation 
floellin 
fluently 
fluidity 
flammery 
fluſter d 
flaxibility 
ſocillatiou 
ſodder 
ſoggiſhneſs 
foible 
Fokinham' 
foſdage 
foilage 
ſdllower 
fomentation 
ſondliag 
fontanel 


fool hardineſs 


fool hardy 
fooliſhneſs 
ſootman 
ſoppery 
foppiſhneſs' 
forbearance 
forbidden 
forceps: 
forcible 
fordege 
Fordingbridge” 
fore appoint 
fore armed 
fore caſt 
ſbte · eloſe 
for deem 
fore door 
fore fathers 
fore-finger 
fore front 
ſore gñer 


FUL 
fore judge 
fore know 
fore-knowledge 
fore noon 
fore-ordain' 
fore runnet 
fore ſpeak 
fore teeth 
fore thought 
forgetful 
formality 
fornication” 
ſorſake 


ſorth coming 


fortitude 
fortunate 
forward 
Foſton 

Foul ton 
foulnefs 
ſoundation 
fouadling 
Four Croſſes 
foutteenthly 
Fowey or Foy 
fowhng piece 
Four hope 


fractiouſne ſa 


ſragrant 
fragtaatneſt 
ſrailty 
France 


fraternity 


freehold 
friendſhip 
frolickiomencſs 
fruct fication 
frugality. 


N frying pan 


fariouſneſy 


ſarucity 


Q 6 


GAR 
PE 
Gaddingly 
gaggle 
gaiofully 
Gainsborough 
gain ſtand 
galbanum 


galley · pot 2 
Gallican 
galliciſm 
gallion 
gallop 
galloway: 
gallon 
gambol 
gameſome 
gameſter 
gammot 
gamut 


gang 


Ganges 


Ganymede 
garbler 
garbles 
gardener 
gargatiſm 
gargatize 
garland 
gar ment 
garniſh- 


 garmiber” 


garnitute 
garretteer 
garriſon 
garrulous- 


* 
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0 
Garſtang 
Garthley 
Gaſcoigne 
galtlineſs 
Gates head 
Gatton 
gandine 8 
gaudy 
gavel-kind 
gavelock 
Gayicn 
gaze hound 
gazette 
gazetteer 
geeſe 
geldable 
gelding 
geminate 
gemi nation 
geminary 
gemmow 


gent alogical J 


generaliſſimo 
generality 
generation 
generolity 
gener ouſueſs 
Genc ſis 
Geneva 
genial 
genticulate 
£,ennet 
gentcel 
gentian 
gentiliſm 
gentleman 


gentle woman 


gentry 
genuineneſs 


geographer 


geography 


| GLO 
geomancy 
geometrician 
Georgics. 
geo copy 
dt. Germain. 
germination 
gerundive 
geſtation 
* OE 
ateabridge 
gew gaws 
gholtlineſs 
ghoſtly 
giant 


gibble gabble 


gibbous 
giddin eſs 
Gipgleſwick 


giglet 


gilder 
gil:flour- 
ginger bread 
gingler 

girl 

girt 
Gisbon 
Gisboreugh 
gizzard 
"gladiator 
gladneſss 
Glandſor 
glanders 
Glaſſe abury 


- glazier 


gleam 
glebe 
Glew great 


glitteriogneſs 


globular 


Gloceſter 


gloomineſs 


GRA 
glorification 
gloriouſneſs 
gloſſegrapher: 
glow worm 
glutinous 
Gnatho 
gnomonics 
Gnoſtics 
goaler 
goatiſh 
goatifhneſs. 
gobblet 
Gcdalmin 


Godfather 


Godmother 
Gofford 
Gofforth 
gogle ey'd 
goldilocks 
Golgotha. 
Gomer 
gondolier 


gonor tea 


gooleberry 
gorg=ors 


© gora-andizer 


gormandize 
goſpeller 
goſhpings 
Gothic 
Gochs 

St. Goven 


governableneſs 
governeſs 


government. 
govert or 
gracefulneſs 
graciouſly 
gradnal 


Grafton 
_Graies Thurrue 
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GER 
grammarian 
Grampound. 
grampus 
grabadiet. 
granado 
granary. 
grandame 
gr andee 
grandeur 
grandfather 


grardmother 


g andſire 
gt anaum 
grant 
grantee 
Grantham. 
granter 
granulation 
graphically 
graſs | 
giaſhopper 
graſs · plat 
grafly 
grate ſulneſs 
gratification 
gratings 
gratitude 
gratulatory. 
graveneſs 
Graveſend 
gray hound 
grazier 
greaſineſs 
greatneſs. 
Grecian 
Gieciſm 
Greece 
green 
green · houſe 
greenneſs 
Greenwich. 


- 


G Y M 
Gregorian 
grew 
grievouſneſs. 
grimneſs 
Grinſted 
Gtiſmoad 
griflel 
gtittineſs 
grizlineſs. 
groan 
grocery 
grogram 


groom porter: 


groop . 
groove 
groſs. 
grotesk 
grotto 
grovelling. 
ground-ivy 
ground 
grout head 
growl 
grubbage 
gruel 
gruffneſs. 
grumble 


 Grynton 
" guarantee 


guardian 
gudgeon 
Guild hall. 
Guiltord 
guilileſs 
guinea 
gun. 


guſh 
gutter 
Guy 


gun · powder 


gymnaſtics 


HA R. 
gymneſphilt 
gytation 

8 
BY S: 
Habitation 
hab nab 
Hackney. 
haddock 
Hadley _ 
Hadenbridge- 
Hadſho 
haggard 
Haggertton 
Haguz 
hainous 
halbert 
halcyon 
Hales Owen 


Haleſworth 
half- moon 


Halifax 
halliards 

halloo 

hallo u 
Haltfield 
hamlet 
hammer 
hamper 1338 
Hampton 

ham ſtring 


bandkerchief- 


handmaid 


handſomeneſs. 
ha : 


37 
HE A 
harbinger 
Harborough 
Harbotile · Caſtle 
hardy 
Hardwicke 
hair brain'd - 
Hat ingworth 
hariotable 
Hat leigh 
harlequin 
Harlotiy 
harmful 
harmleſſy 
harmonious 
harneſs 
harpooneers 
harpſichord 
harſhneſs 
Hartlepool 
Hartſhorn: - 
Harveſt ; 
Harwich - 
Haſtock 
Hallineſs 
Haſtiagden 
hatefi 
Hatheld' 
Haverford: 
haughtineſs 
Havoc 
hautboy 
Hawkffiead 
Hawſer 
Hazardous 
headboryugh- 
Headon 
healthful 
Hearkeyer 
Heart burn 
Heartineſs 


heath cock 8 


HER 


heatheniſm 


heavenly: 
heavineſs 
Hebraiſm 
hecatomb 
hectic 
heedful 
heifer 

he irloom 
Hel ſord 
helialical 
hellebore 
Hellemſt 
Helleſpont 
hell hound 
helliſhnefs: 
helm 
helpful - 
helpfulneſs 
Helſton 
helter ſkelter 
hemicycle 
hemlock 
Hempſſed 
henceforth: 


| heo hearted: 


herbaliſt 
Herculean 
hereditamem 
hereditary 
Hereford” 
beretically. 
hererage 
Herling 
hermaphrodite 
her emetical 
her moda d yl 
herenſhaw. 
Herodians 
heorical 
heroine 


| * 


hodge podge 


% 
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HOL 
herring - 
Hertford 
heſitate 
heſitation 
heterodox 
heterogeneal 
hexagon 
hexameter 
Hexham 
hickup 
hidebound 
hideoufreſs* 


| brerarchy 


hieroglyphio 
Highgate 
Highworth 
tiphneſs 
Hilary 
Hitborough: 
Hindon 
Hingham' 
Hinxley 


hippocras 
hiffug 
hiſtorian 
hiſtoriographer 
bhermoſt 
Hittites 


Hivites 


hoarſeneſs] 
hobgoblia g 


iſnne ſs 
hog grubber 
hogſhead 
Holbeach 
holioak - 
belineſs _ 
Holland 
hollownef$ 
Boly- well 


hoggiſh 
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H Y P 


H'UG 
Homage: 
home -- 
homelineſs; 
Homer 
home ſpun- 
homicide 
homily 


homogeneous» 
homologous 


honeſtneſs- 
honey: comb 
honey - moon 
honorary - 
honourable 
_ 
hooked: 
hopeful 
hopper ars'd: 
hops 
Horeb 
hore hound” 
horizon 
horizontally. 
Hornet 
horological 
horolcope 
horridneſs: 
horſe leech. 


horſemanſhip 
horſe- 1 


Hotanna- 
hoſpitable 
hoſt 

hollile 
hollileneſs: 
hot-cockles: 
hotneſs 


hotch potch 
houſhold: 


hubble- bubble 


huclter 


humidity: 
humiliation” 
humoriſt 
Hunanby 
kunch-backd 
Hungary 
buogrily- 
bunks 
hurlers 
hurry 
hurt! 
hurtfal 


husband 


Nuſſars 
Huſtiogs: 

hut af 
hutch 
huzza-- 
hydra 
hydraulie 
hydr ogtapher 


hydromet - 


JEW 
hyſte ric 
— 
9 


Jacobite. 
Jagged 
jail bird 
Jamaica 
Iambic 
jangle 


| Janizary? 


jannock 
Janſaniſap* 
January 
Japan 
japanner 

jar 

Jargon 
javelin 
jaundice 
ichnography- 


ichnograpicał 


ideal 
identical 
idiom 
idiomaticallyy 
idlenefs 
idolate 
jealous: 


jeerer 


Jeffrey 


Jehovah: | 


je june 


jennet 
jeopardy: 
jerkin 
j ſſ. mia 
jeſter 


- Jeſuit: 
Jeſus. 


. jeweler 


* 
1 dl þ 22 4 
— 
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I M M IMP IN c 
ignoble immenſe impoverſh 
ignominious immerger impracticable 
igooramus immerſe imprecate 
ignorance immethodical impregnate 
ilproſcible imminent impreſs 
illegal immoderate impreſſion 
illegitimate immodeſt imprimis 
illcit immoral imprint 
illiterate immoveable impriſon 
ill. natured immunity improbable 
illogical immutable improper 
uluminate impale impropriator 
wiiluhon, impanel improvable 
illuitrate imparlance improvement 
Imiolter impartial imprudence 
imagery impaſlable imprudent 
imaginary impatience impugn 
imagination impeach impunity. 
imbalm impede imputation 
imbargo impenetrable: nation 
imbarkation impenitence inactivity 
imbattle imperative. inadvertancy 
imbellimmment imperſect inalienable 
imdezzel imperial inamorato 
in. bibe imperious inanimata 
imbitter impertinence inarticulate 
imbolden impetuous inaugurate 
imbolom impious inaulpicious 
imbrication implacable incamp 
imbroider imp ead incantor 
imbroil implicit incapacitate 
imbrue implore incapacity 
imitable imployment incarceration 
imitative _ Impolne - incendiary 
imitator | imporous incenſe 
immaculate. importation incentive 
imwanent imęo tune inccſſant 
immaterial im poſi. ion inc ſſaoily 
immatuie impoſſibſe inceſtuous 
immediate impoſtur e iachanier 
immemorial impotence ir cident 
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INC 
circle 
mcitement 
inclemency 
inclinable 
incloiſter 
incloſure 
include 
ircluſively 
incognito 
incoherent 
incommode | 
incompact 
incomparable 
Incom, als 
incompetent 
incomplete 
inco npoſe 
incompoſed 
Incongruous. 


inconnexion 


iaconſiderate 
inconſiltegt 
incontient 


inconvenient 


incot porate 
lacotrect 
incorrigible 
incorrupt 
mcounter 
incourage 
ncreated 
credibility 
Inc: edulous 
Inct oach 
Incunbus 
nculcate 
incumbent 
iacumbrance 
mene 
incurable | 
ncuravn 


I NN 
indearment 
indebtor 
indecency 
indecorum 
indefatigable 
indelible 
indemnity 
indenture 
independent 
index 
India 
Indian 
indicant 
inchA:nent 
indifferent 
ind gence 
is dignitate 
indignation 
indignit 
indirectly 
— 
indiſcretion 


indiſcriminate 


indiſpenſable 
indilpoſed 
indiſputable 
inſtin& 
inditahle 
individual 
indiviſibility 
indacib'e 
indolence 
iador ſe 
indubitable 
induce 
induction 
indulgent 
iadulio 
indurable 
indurate 


FS W 
inobſervance 
inocu ation 


inoffenſiveneſs 
inrodinate 


inquiet 
inquietneſs 


inrolmeat 


inſatiable 
inſatiableneſs. 
inſcription 
inſeparable 
ialolent 
inſtrumeot 


27 - 


* 


inſupportable 


intemperate 
intendment 


intercomm uning 


ioterment 
interwoven 


inthralment 


inveterate 
ipvincible 
invulnerable 
Joan 

Job 

jocund 
joiner 

iron 
irrecoverable 
Iſis 

Iſrael 
iſthmus 


juſtincation 


Juſtinian 


jultle 
Jatty 
juvenile 
juvenileneſs 
juvenility 
_ by 
inaumerableneſs Ixworth, 


— 
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kaoued 


KIT KN O b 
13 kidder kitile by 
Kayage Kidderminiſter klick o 
kedger kiinap *' - Kklinering. i 
keech  kidnapper | knack 1 
keelhal'ing kidney Enacker 4 
„ kidney beam -— krag b 
keenneſs Kigworth knaggy 4 
keeper kilbuck knap ; 
keeve kilderkin knappiſh j 
kep Killgarten _ krappiſhneſs 1 
Kell Kilbam knapple 
Kellington kill br appy 
Keimark Filler % kraptack 
kelp kiln Knaresborough- 
kelter kimnel knave 
kemb kia knaviſh 
kembo kind knaviſhly | 
ken kindle knead | | 
Kendall kinoly- | kueader =: 
Kenforn. - kindneſs knee holm . 
kerks kindred kneel ] 
kennel Kineton knee ſtring : 
kennety kingdom knell 
kerb King like krevels 1 
berchief kngiy | knew L 
Kermeg: Kiugsbridge knick-knacks- 
kern Kingfcleere knife L 
kernel Kirgſton knight 1 
kerſey Kingſland knight hand: 0 
kerſre} kio{man Kiyighton 2 
Keſwick kinſwoman. knit 
ketch. kintal- knitter- 
kittering kipe knob a 
keule | Kirk Burton krobby 
Rettlewell Kirk-Oſwald knock 
kex key Kirkſop Foot Knocker: | — 
Ney worth kirtle knock ing di 
kibe kiis » knoll = 
kibe heels kitchen knop 1 
kick kn lingg | knot by 
" Kickſhaw. kitten 
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1 knottineſa legiſlauve 
5 knotty legitimate 
; de Leéiceſter 
N knowingly large . Lemiogton-- 
k knowledge. Larlingford- lemonade : 
J know! ; Jarmier - leniiy 
. knubble laſciviouſly lent - 
1 knuckle: laſhers leopard 
© laſſitude leproſy 
. knurling Kkatcran-: leis 
| Krickigth+ latitude - Leſhan- - 
Kyoeton lattern Lertice- 
L. heudableneſm letter 
Labyrinth laudanum- Levant : 
lacr y mation. lavender levee 
| Lacoaic.- laughing: ſtock- Liverpool 
N lactaion a Laving Eaſt - Levitical 7 ( 
} lady's-bed ſtraw }Jaunders Jewdneſs 
= .hambecs  _ Lyle . Lexixographews 
Lamborne Jax Lexicon | 
lamkin lay-brother liableneſs 
lameneſs Layſ(t.ﬀ. | libel : | 
lamentable Lazarcito : lidellous Y 
Limmas Lzzaroſe liberality : 1 
lampadary. lazineſs. © liberdine 1 
Lanbuter. lea libertine a 
Lancaſter leaf librarian 1 
Landaff. leaguer. licenſe 
land call a Learmouth- licentiouſſy: 
Landtino | learniag Litchfield 
Y land-lopper- HW... liters 
| landſkip letcherous lie = 
Langport: lechery- - Kieutenancys 
language . Jequre life guard 
T Languard Fort Leeds- lift . 
languidneſs- Leeke nature 
languur leeſe lightning 
3 leetch- — 000" e 
bern lee ward way likeneſs 
lapdation. N 


— — 


„ — — — — 
" N * y * > 4 2 7 R * A * of N 
* 4 _ EY _— - * * 
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LOF . > JE" LUX 

Mack log louſineſs 

Lilburn logarithm Lough 

kmberneſs ' Jogarithmical Loughborough 

limbo Jogger head Low- countries 

limner logician lowneſs 

I; onamle log wood Lowther 

lim pneſs ou” loxodtomy 

line - boiterer loyalneſs 

lineament 1 ombard Iozenge 

lingerer London hubricity 

linguitt loneſomeneſs Jubrify 
" hoiment lorg boat luciineſs 

lirk boy longammity Lucifer 
linſey longevity lucky 

Linton longitu de lucrative 

Lionel Long Meg lucubration 

iq able Longnor Luddeſtons 

liquatian : long ſhanks ludicrous 

liq. fa:a. long winde d Ludlow 

liquor I:oby lf 

liſper loof Luſſenham 

liſt-ger looking glaſs lupgage 
litany loom luidore 

literally loon lokewarmly 

litigation loop luminous 

litigious loop lace lumpiſhnefs 

Littleton looſeneſs linacy 
liturgy lop lunar h 
livelihood lopper lunatic | 
livelineſs, . loquaciaus lung wor t 8 
lixivious + loquacity laſcious 
lixivium lordlineſs juſtful a 
lizard locimer luſtine ſs r 
lobby loſs lunatic l 
lob's pond lor Luther a 
localneſs lothſome Luton | a 
locram lottery Lutterworth a 

locuſt loudly " Juxate \ 
location Loughton Juxation n 
lodgment lovingneis luxurious, as 
loftineſs Lois d'Ors ly 1 
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MA M AN MAR 
lycanthopi mail mang : 
Iycanthrop main maſt manhood 
Lydford mains prize Manichees 
lympha maintain manifelto 
lymphate maintenance mankind 
Iymphatic  & major maolineſs 
Lyn make hate -manna 
Lyn-Regis malady mannerly 
lyre Malaga Manning-tree 
lyric malapert Mans field 
lyriſt malecontent man-ſlaughter 

df malediction manteau 
Maccabees malevolence mantlet 
Macclesfield malice manual 
mace-bearer maſiciouſly manufactorx 
macerate malign manure 
Machiavilian malignancy manuſcript 
macination malkin maple 
machine ma lard Marantha 
mackrel malleableneſs marble _. ; 
madam Ma ling Weſt, © Marſhal-marſh + 
mad-cap  matlows marchioneſs 
madd n  Malmsbury Mares field 
madneſs malmſey | Martorio 
madrigal Malpas Margan + 
magazine maltlter margin 
maggor Malvern Magna margrave 
magie Malvern Perva marigold 
magician Malwood Caſtle mariner 
magiſterially mamma marjoram 
ma giſtrate mammock maritim 
Magnanimous mammon Markham 
magnet management marker 
magnificate Manchelier marketable 
magnificence mandamus Market-Street 
magnify” . ' mandatin '. Marlborough - 
map pye mandate Marlow 
Mahometan .. mardrake marmadale 
maiden manfulneſs marmalet 
majeſtie mange 1 marmotto 


majeity . maogle. marqueſs 
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MAT ME. MER 
marriage mattock mediator 
Mars mattreſs mediatreſa 
- marſhal maturate medicable 
"Marſhalea maudlin medicinable 
:marſh- mallows maugre medicinal 
© martagon maull ia medicin ally 
martial maunder mediocrity 
martingal Maundy Mediterranean 
Martlemas mak ih medullary 
Mar tinmas ma- worm melancholic 
Martock maxillaty me lancholly 
martyr maxim me laſſes 
martyrdom Maximilian Melicent 
mart rology May day meluot 
-marvel mayor meliorate 
marvelous -mayorality meliſſuous 
8 mayores mellow 
May- pole melodious 
Mazzaroth -melody 
uerade mead *meltable 
meadow. Melton Mombrzy 
' meagre member 
a meal -membranaceous 
- -maſter pics  mealy ' membrane 
mealy niouth'd memoirs 
mean memorable 
i Menander -memorably 
maternity meaning memotandum 
i meanneſs memorial | 
mathematics 4 meaſurable memoty 
i : meaſure / ! Menace 
. mEawing - *mendicant 
meazles menial 
- *meaZz'y - -meanles 
: mechanic menſurable 
mechanically :meoſuration 
-+mechaniſm Mercantiic 
medal mercenary 
medallion mercery 
median merccnarinc ſs 
Mucuiac 41 wmcrchandizigg ' 


Moi ton 
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M1G MIS OR 
merchandize migration Midhurſt | 
; merchant Milbrock: miſtinels 
Mercur mildew miſuſe 
mercil mildoeſs mittimus 
Megram Mildred mixen 
Meriden millener mixture 
meridian Miltharp _ mob 
meridional Milton . mock 
merit mimic | Moibury - 
Meritorious mimical model 
Merlin mimickry moderate 
mermaid mindful - moderation 
merriment mine tal modeſty 
Merton Minerva modeſy 
meſs mine w modulation 
meſſentry mingle moiſtneis 
meſſage mimature moleſtation 
meſſenger minion Moloch 
Me ſſiah miniſter moment 
meſſuage miniſt ration monarchy 
metal minlt relſey Monday 
metallige minuet monęrel . 
metaphra(t miraculous monkey 
metaphor mirror monochord 
Meteor mirth - monoply 
methegſin miſadventure monſoon 
method --misbecome | Mentonift 
methodiſt miſcatriage Montfort 
metropolis miſcellany monument 
Michael miſ chance moody 
Michaelmas miſconſtrue moor hea 
micrography miſde ubt mope 
Micrometer mis foi tune moppet 
microſcope miſgovern moreosS ee 
Midhur(t miſlead - Morgan ' - | 
Midaletoa - Muiſmanage mora 4 
Middle wach miſname Morocco 
miditupman miſpead Morpeth 
Midſummer .milreckon - - Morpheus 
mil · ſnapen miſtake mortgage 
auighuly miſtaken 


= 
NTT 


Moſes 
moſque 
motherly 
moveable 
moulder | 
mountebank 
Mouſhole 
mourner 
mouth 
much 
muck worm 
muddineſs 
multiply 
multitude 
Munſter. 
Muntford 

1 

murky 
mulcle 
Muſcovy 
muſic 
muſhroom 
musket 

mutable 

mutation 
mutter 
mutton - 
mutual 
muzzie - 
myriads 
Myrmidons 
myrrh - 
myrtle 
myſterious 


myſteriouſſy 


myſteriouſneſs 
myſtery 
myſtical - 

: myſticalneſs 
mythological 
mythologiſt 
wythology .. 
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N 

Narciſſus 
narrative 
nativity 
natural 
naturalize 
naughtineſs 
navigable 
nauſeous 
Nazarene 
nebulous 
neceſſarily 
neceſſituus 
neck cloth 
necromancer 
Needham 
need fulneſs 
needle 

- nefarious 
negation 
nagative 
negligence 
negociate 
negociator 
. neighbour 
neighing 

St Neots 


nephew 


nephritic 
Neptune 
Neride 


nergal 


ner val 

nervous 
neſtling 

Ne ſtorians 

Netherlands 

nethermoſt 
nettings 
"mettle 


Nettlebed 


_ Nevern 


- -nimble 


ninety 


nipple 
niſi · prius 


© { ninineſs 


NTT 
ne vermore 
Ne vin 


neuroſlogy 
neutral 


new fangled 


Newgate 
newneſs 
Newark 


' Newborn 
- Newburgh 


Newbury 
Neworid ze 
Newcaitle 
Newmarket 
Newport 
Nicene 
niceneſs 
nichils 

St Nicholas 
pick name 
nick ninny 
Nicol aitans 
niece 
niggard 
nightingale 
night raven 
night ſhade 
dight walker 
Nilometer 


nimbleneſs 
nincompoop 
nineteen 


ninthly | 
nipperkin 


nitrous 


8 «ts. 
SY 2 
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NOR NUB 05 L 
North-Fleet nuddle 
ſ: North-Foreland nudils 
North-Leech nudity 
northward nugatory 
nodouſneſs Northwich nullify 
noggin Norwich nunberleſs 
poiſe noſe numerable 
noiſineſs noſe gay numeral 
nomenclator noſtril numerator 
nomenclature noſtrum Numerous 
nominal notable num ſculi 
nominate notary nunciator 
nomination notation nuncupati on 
nominative nothing nuncupative 
non appearance notification nuncupativeneſs 
non compliance notify nunnery 
non conformiſt notion nuptial 
non conformity notional nurſe 
Noneaton notoriety nurture 
nonentity notorĩouſneſs nuſance 
non naturals Nottingham Nutley 
non plus notwithſtanding nutmeg | 
non · reſiſtance Novatians nutrition | 
nonſenſe novel nutritive 
nonſenſical noveliſt nuzzle ] 
non ſolvent novelty nymph 
non ſuit November nymphal , 
nook novennial O 
nooning nought Oakham 
nooſe novice oaker 
Normal novitiate oath 
Norman nouriſhing, oatmeal 
Norroy nouriſhment obduracy 
Norſe pouriſh obedicace 
north naw obeilance 
North-Allerton noxious obeliſk 
Northampton noxiouſaeſs obey 
North-Bury - nubble ' objedtion 
North Church nubbled ohjector 
North Curry nubilous objut ation 
dortherly + nubiferous oblation 


R 


8 ad at 8 

FY * 1 bo - 3 I oy * %* * 

p 1 at ä 4  - 
* — 1 
— — 


0 C O1.L OPP 
obligate occupation oilethole 
obligatory - occupier .Oilineſs 
oblige occur .ointment 
obligee occurrence oiſter 
obligeinent ocean Okeham 
oblique Okingham Okehampton 
obliterate octangular oker 
oblivion octave o'diſh 
oblivious octavo olcaginous 
oblong octogon olifactory 
obloquy ocular -olitory 
.obnoxious ocularneſs Olympiad 
obnubilation oculiſt Olympic 
obſcene Ode hill Ober ſley 
obſcenely odious ombre 
obſcenity odiouſly Omega 
obſcurity odor omen 
obſequious odoriferous ominous 
obſequies odorous omiſſion 
obſervable <conomy omnipotenee 
obſervant economics omniſcience 
oblervat ion offend omnipreſence 
obſervator offender onerate 
obſervatory. offenſive Ongar-High 
obſerve offering opacity 
obſolete offertory opacious 
obſtacle office opakneſa 
obſtinacy officer open-arſe 
obſtinate officiate operate 
obſtreperous officious operation 
obitruct officiouſneſs operator 
obſtruction off ſcouring ophaltic 
obtain oſſ- lets opiate 
obtrude offspring opinion 
abtruder often | Opipionated 
obtruſion oftentimes .OPinionative 
obviate Opborn St. George opium 
obvious Opponent 
occaſional opportune 
occult opportunely 
eccultneſs opportunity 


0 
'0l 
ol 
O 
Bi 


— 


| pains 
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"oppoſition oriental olteology 

oppreſſion origirial oftler 
-oppreſſor originalneſs oſtrich 

opprobrious . Orion Oſtrogoths 

opprobrium oriſon Oſweſlry 

oppung Ork Oſyth 

optic Orknevs otherwiſe 

optic-glaſs Orlando Otley 

opulence Orlop Ottoman 

opulent Orlton oval 

oracle Ormſkirk. ovation IF 
' oracular ornament oubut 1 
orange arnamentalneſs oven | 
orangery 'ornithologilt over · act | 
'Oration ornithomancy over- balance 1 
orator Oroonoko over-bear 

oratory . orphan over-board 

orb prphanifm over charge 

'orbicular Orpheus over clouded 

orbit orpiment over-=done 

orchard Orrery over eat 
ordain ortice over-fill ; 
ordalain orthodox over-grown 

orderer orthogonal over · haſtineſi | 
orderlineſs orthographer over-laden 1 
ordinal orthographical over - march 5 
ordinanee orthography over plus | 
'v1dinarineſs Orton over power | 
ordinary Orton Maddock over-poili 

'ordination -Orvietan * * ovef-reac 

ordnance - ofcitant' "'over-ſeer - 

-ordonnance + "wſcitation over ſhadow 

'ordure oſier Overton 

Oxford Oſiris over · top 

'otgan Oſmandſton overture 

organic! Oſmund-Royal over. turn 

organicalaeſs ofprey ovei-\a'ue 

'orgamſt _ Oltead over weening 
'organization offeoſive overwhelm f 
organiz 4 , oltentavon Ovid __ ; 
vnent * © gſtentatious Oviogbath - . 

2 4 
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PAL PAP 


oviparous 
Oulney 
ounce 
Ouſe - 
out-landiſh 
outward 
outlawry 
outragious 
outrun 
outwardly 
out-works 
ouzel 
Owen 
owler 
owner 
Oxford 
Oxwich 
oxygon 
oyer - 
oyez 
ozier 
P 
Paddington 


in 
Paine Caſtle 


Palatine 
paleneſs 
palinody 
paliſh 
Palladium 
pallate _ 
palliation 
Pall Mall 


palmer worm 


palmeſtry 


palm tree 


palpable 
palpitation 
Palſgrave 
palſy 
paltry 
pamper 
pamphlet 
pan 


ado 
_— cake 


Pancras 
pancreas + 
Pandects 
pander 
Pandora 
panegyric 
pangs 
panic 
pannage 
pann 


pannier 


pant 


panting 


pantaloons 
Pantheon 


panther 
pantofle 


pantry 


papacy 
yapiſm 3 


PAR 


papiſt 


papiſtry 


Pappa 


Papple wich 


pappineſs 
par 
parable 
parabola 
par abolical 
Paracelſus 
paradiſe 


paradox 
ragraph 
parallel | 
paralytic 
paramour 
paraphraſe 
paraphraſtical 
paraſceve 
parboil 
parcel 
parchment 
pardon 
pardoner 
parentage 
pareotheſis 
partitioner 
parley 
parliament 
parliamentary 
parlour 
parmeſan. 
parochial 
parole 
parricide 


} 


* 
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partake 
partial 
participate 
participation 
participial 
paiticle 
particular 
particularly 
parting 


partiſan 


partnerſhip 
partridge ' 


paſſable 
paſſage 
paſſenger 
paſhbleneſs 
paſhble : 
paſſion 
paſhonate 
paſſive 
paſſover 
paſſport 
paltime 
paltry 
paltry-cook 
Patacoon 
patcher 
patch box 
patente 
patheric 
pathetical 
patience 
paticntneſs - 
patriarch 
patriarchſhip 


| WR patrician 


patrimonial 
patrimony 
Patrigtog 


* 


PAT | 


PEN 


patriot 
patriotiſm 
patrol 
"patron 
patronage 
patronize 
patty 
paucity 
pave 
pavilion 
pauſe 
pawn 
pawnbroker 
payable 
payment 
peacock 
pearmain 
peaſant 
pebble 
peccadillo 
peccavi 
pectural 


peculiar 


pedagogue 


pedantic 
pedigree 
pedo baptiſm 
peerdom 
peeviſh 
peeviſhneſs 
Pegaſus 
Pelagians 
pelican 
pelmel 
pelt · monger 
Pembridge 
Pembroke 
penal 
penalty 
penance 


PER 


pencil 
pendant 


389 


Pendennis Caſtle 


pendulum 


penetrable 


penetrate 
penetration 
Penguin 
peninſula 


peniltone 


penitent 
pen-knife 
pennant 
pennileſs 
Pernnyſtone 
Penny font 
penny royal 
Penruddock 
Penryn 
Penſance 


pentagon 
pentateuch 
Pentecoſt 
penurious 
pepper 
peradventure 
peragration 


perambulation 


perceive 


perception 
perch 


perculation 


perdition 
perduration 
peregrination 
peremptor 
peremptorily 


r 1 


PER 
perenial 
pertect | 
perfection 
pe: fidious 
perfidy 
petfe rate 
perforce 
perſorm 
pet ſume 
perfunctory. 
perhaps. 
pericranium 
perilous 


perjure 
perjury 
periwig | 
periwirkle 
p<rmanent 
pern iſſion 
permit 
pet mutation 
pernicious 
peroration 
perpendicular 
perpetrate 
perpetual 
per petuation 
perpetuity 
perplex 
peitquiſites 
Persbridge 
Perſhore- 
Perſia 
perlecute . 


PHI 
perſeverance 
perſevere 
perſiſt 
perſonable 
perſonage 
perſonality 
perſonate 
perſpedtive 
perſpicuity 


perſpicucus 


perſpiration 
perſualive 
perſuaſion 
perſoaſiveneſs 
pertain 
periinacious 
pertinence 
pertinent 
perturbation 
Peru 

pervade 
perverſe 
peryerſereſs 
per vicatious 
Peruvian 
peſtilence 
petardeer 
Peterborough 
Peter Church 
Petersfield. 


Petherton-South 
Peitherton- North 


petrification 
pettiſogger 
peitulancy 
phantaſlical 
Phariſee 
pharmacentic 
philanthrophy 


Pbilip's Norton 
Philologer 
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POW 


phyſic 
phyſognom y 
piazza 
pickage 
Piekering 
Pits 

pierce 
pigmy. 
pilchard 
plant 
plantation 
pleaſure 
pliant 
plough. 
plumb. 
plunder 
Plymouth 
pneumatical 
poach 
pocket 
poęity 
poinant 
political 
politician- 
poliſher 
polite 
poiling 
Polverbatch 
Polygamy 
polygrapby, 
pomander 
pome · citrou 
pamiferous 


| pomnel 
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uE 
— ah 
ponde rous 
Poatepool 


ntificate 
Pontepolen 


popinjay 
pin 
nc 
pork 
portcullis 
porter 
Portſmouth 
five 
— 
poſtage 
poſterior 
poſthumous 
poſture 
pe tentate 
practicable 
pragmatical 
praile 
prawn 
preacher 
precarious 


-, precedence 


predeſtinate 
pre eminence 
preference 
pregnance 
ptejudication 
prelate 
premature 


prenomination 


pre-occupy 
piepoltergus 
presbyterian 
public 
pudder 
puerility 


* 


PUR 
puſhing 
pugil 
puiſſant 
pulchritude 
Polford 
Pulham 
Puthely 
pullet 
pulmonery 
pulpit 
pulſation 


pulverization 


pumice 

pummel 
pumkin 
punch 


punchanello 


punchion 
punctilio- 
punctuation 
puncture 
pungency 
pungently 
punger 
punic 
puniſh 
puniſhment 
punk 
puppet » 
puppy 
purblind 
purchaſe 
pureneſs 
pu! gation 
purgatory 
purification 
puritaniſm 
purling 
purloin 
purport 
purpoſe 


purring 
purſer 

pur ſlain 
purſuance 
purſuit 
purſuivant 
Purton 
purvey 
purveyance 
putulent 
puſh- pin 
pulillanimity 


putative 
putid _ 
put off 
putter 
putrefaction 
putrefy 
putrid 
putridneſs 
puttock, 
putty 
puzzle 
pybald 
pye 
Pygmy 


pylorous 


pyramid 
pyramidical 
py ramidiod 


pyromancy 


pyrotenchny 


Pythagoras 


Pythagorean 


Pythoneſs - 


PIX. 
R4 


309 
PYX 


4 


C uA 


EPS”. 
quadrageſſimal 
quadrangle 
quadrangular 
quadrant - 
quadrantal 
quadrat 
quadrate 
quadratic 
quadratrix 
quadrature 
quadrimonial 
quadripartite 
quadriparition 
quvadriſyllable 
quadrival - 
quadruple 
quadruplication 
quaffer 

quag mire 
quai 

quaint 
quaintly - 
quaintneſs 
quake 
quaker 
quakeiiſm 
qualification 
qualify 
qualifying 
quality 
quam 
quelmiſhneſs 
. quaro» wy 
quantity 
quaretian 
quarrel 
quarreller 
quatrelled 
quarreliog 
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QU-E. 


quarrelſome 


quarrelſomeneſs 
quarry 


- quart 


quartan 

quarter 
quarter-day 
quarteridge 
quarterer 
quarterly 
quarter-maſter 
q1arter-round 
quarter-ſcifions - 
quartern 


quarter-ſtaff 


quarto 


quaſh 


quaver 

quean 

queen 
Queenborough 
queer 
queernefs - 
quell 
queller 
quench 
quenchable 
quencher 
querent 
queriſt 
querk 
querulous 
query 

quelt 
queſt · man 
queſtion 


queſtionable 


queitionavleneſs 
queſtioniſt 

. queſtionleſs 
queltor 


a uo 


quibble 
quick 

quickea 
quickly 


' quickneſs 


quickſand 
quickſet 
quickſilver 
quick · ſighted 
quick · witted 
quicky tree 
quid 
quiddany 
quie ſcence 
quieſcent 
quiet 
quieter 
quictiſm | 
quietlt 
quietly 
quietneſs 
quill 

Quiit 
quince 
quit cunx 
quiaſy 
quiat 


. quintain- 
: © quinta] 


quinteſſence 
quinteſſential 
quintil 
Quiatilian 


qure 


qu'riſter 
quit 

quit claim 
quite 
quit- rent 


quiver 


quoted 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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R 
Rabbi 
Rabbin 
rabble 
race 
racket 
rackoon 
radiancy 
radiant 
radicalneſs 
radical 
radicate 
raddiſh 
radius 
Radnor 
raff 
rafle 
rage 
rag-bolts 
raggamuffian 
ragged 
Ragland-Caltfe 
rag-man 
ragoo 
rl 
raile 
— 
rainbow 
rain · deer 


al 
nile 
rake 
rake hell 
rakiſh 
Raieigh 
Rupho 
tamazan 
ramble 
rama ge 
Ramiſh 
Jammer 


R A 


Ramsbury 
Ramſey 
ram's-head 
rancid 
rancour 
Randal 
random 
ranger 
raokneſs 
rankly 
ranlome 
ranſomer 
rantipole 
rapacious 
rapid 
rapine 
raparee 
rapſody 
rapture 
rarely 
rarity 
raſcal 
ralcally 
raſe 

Raſon- Market 
raſhneſs 
razor 
rataha 
rather 
ratification 
ratify 
rational 
rats bane 
rattle 
rattle ſnake 
ravelin 


Raven glaſs 
ravenous 


raze 
reach 

re- action 
readineſs 
Reading 
re-admiſhon 
re-admit , 
real 
realize 
realm 
re-animate 
re*aſcend 
reaper | 
rear · guard 
reaſon 

re aſſemble 
re- aſſume 
re-baptize - 
rebate 


rebatement 
rebel 


rebeilious 
rebound 
rebuff 
rebuild 
rebuke 
recal 
recant 


recantation 


recapitulate 
recede 


- receivable. 


receiver. 


receiver - general 


recent 
recentneſs 
recels 
Reche _ 


recipe 


reciprocal 


te ciptocate 


TT Bk 


I 


39F:+ 
RED 

recital 
tecitativo 
recite 
reciter 
reckoning 
rechim 
recline 
recognition 
recognize 
| recognizer 
recorl : 
recollet 
recollection: 
recompence 
recemmend 


recommendation: 


recompenſe 
recompole + 
ieconcile 

t econcileable 
1ecord 
recorder 

re cover 
recoverable 
recount 
recreate 

1 ecruit 
rectangular 
re tir 

rector 
rectory 
Reculver 
recumbence 
recu bent 
recurrent 
re:uihcn 
R:dbo'n 
Redbridge 
reddith . 
releem 
nedeeu et 


— me Ss —_ 7 * * ? 
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REL 


te⸗deliveranee 


Red ford 


rediculous 


redouble 
redound 
Redruth 
Red · lea 
reduction 
redundant 
re-edify 
re- entrance 
re-eſtabliſh 


re examination. 


reference 
refineinent 
reftexion 


reformation 


refractory 
refreſh 


refulge 
refulal 


regain 
regality 
regard 
regeneration 


- regiment 


region 
regilter 
regret 
regular 
rehearſe 
reject 
reign 
re-imbark 
rejoin 
rejoice 
relation 
releaſe 
relent 
relief 


religion 


* i * 4 
- x6 ®. 2 — a n 
r 


RT 
reluctant 
remain 


fecharkable 


remedy 
remember 
remit 
remnant 
re monſtrate 
remorſe 
renjoveable 
rencounter 
rendezyous 
rene gade 
renovation 
renounce 
reriown 
rent 
repair 
reply 
reprint 
reproach 
reptoof 
r pute 
reſemble 
reiolve 
reſolute 
reſort 
reſt 
rheumatiſm 
rich 
riddle 
ride 
river 
robe 
rogue 
royal 
Roman 
rude 
run 
ruſh 

Rye 
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SAL 

S 
gabellians 
Sabines 
ſable 
labre 
Sabridgwor th 
ſacerdotal 
ſack cloth 
ſacrament 
ſacred 
ſacriſice 
ſacrilege 
ſadden 
ſaddle 
Saddle worth 
Sadducee 
ſaſe · conduct 
ſateguard 
ſaffron 
Saffron- Walden 
ſagacious 
ſegely 
Sagittary 
ſaintoin - 
ſalamander: 
ſalary. 
ſale 
ſaleſman + 
ſalique 
Salisbury 
ſaliva 
ſalivate 
Salkeld 
ſally : port 
ſa migundy 
ſalmon 
Saltaſn 
ſaiter 
Saltfleet 
ſa\t-verre 
laivage 


3&4 T 
ſalubrious 
{alver 
{alvo 
ſalutary 
Samaria 
Samaritan 
Samech 
{amphire 
ſampler 
ſanctihcation 
ſanciimony 
ſanction 
ſanQuary 
Sanbach 


. ſandbag 


ſand-blind 
Sanc bury 
ſand eels 
Sandhurſt: 
ſandlin 
Sandwich 
ſandy | 
Sandgate-Caltle 
Sandgate 
Sandy Chapel 
ſanguin. 
Sanhedtim 
ſanter 
ſapleſaeſs 
ſarabaad 
Saracen 
farcaſm 
farcaltically 
far ſenet 
Sarſtreet 
{ailatrag- 
Satan 
ſatchel 
{atel'ites 
ſatiate 
tatiated 

R 6 


S C A 
ſatisfaction, 
ſarisſy 
ſattin 
Saturday 


Saturn 


Saturaine 
ſatyr 
ſatyrically. 
ſatyriſt 
ſavageneſs 
fauce-box> 
ſaucer 
ſaucineſs+ 
{aulage 
ſave · all 
ſaving 
ſaviour 
ſaunter 
ſavory 
Savoy 
Savoyard 
Sawley 
Sawthey 


Saxmundham 


Saxon 
Saxony 

ſcab 
ſcabbard 
ſcabbed 
ſcabbedneſs 
ſcaffold 
ſcaldo 


ſcalding-hot . 


ſcalp 
ſcamper 
ſcandal 
ſcandalous 
ſcantineſs 
ſcar 

ſcara mouch 


Scarborough 


Ly PE * = 
2 A 
oy 


eu sR 


ſcarcity 
feare crow 
ſcarlet 
ſcatier 
ſcavenger 


ſcele ton 
ſcene 


ſcholiaſt 
ſchool 
fchoolman 
ſcience 
ſchooi-divine 
ſcimeter 
ſcirrh us 
ſeiſſors 
ſcuffers 
ſculd 
ſcolding 
ſcollop ſhell 
ſconſe 

ſe oper 
ſcorbutic 
feore 
ſcornfult - 
ſeo: piom 
Scotch 
Seot · and 
ſcoundrel 
ſeout 
fcraggy 
ſcranble 
ſcrap 
ſcraper 


ſcratches | 


SEC 
ſcreak 
ſcribe 
ſeriptural 
feripturiſt 
ſcrivener 
ſcrofulous 
ſcrutinize 
ſcud-away 
ſculk x 
ſcull 
ſcullion 
ſculpture 
ſcum 
fcupper hole 
ſcurrilous 
ſcurvineſs 
ſcutcheon 
ſcymitar 
Scythia 
Scythian 

ſeʒ the 

fea: chart 
ſea faring 
Seaford 

fea · green 
ſeal 
ſeamſter 
Sean 

fea port 
fearch 

fear 
ſear-clot 
Searn 
Searn- Abby 
feaſcnable 
Sebaſtian 
fecant 


ſec-ſhon 


ſeeluſion 


ſecondarily 
ſecret 
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ſecretary 
lect 
ſectarian 
ſection 
ſecularity 
ſecureneſs 
ſedan 
ſedate 
Sedber 
Sedbury 
Sedge field 
Sedgewick 
ſediment 


+ feditious 


ſeducer 
ſeduction 
ſeek 

ſeem 

ſeen 
ſeethe 
ſeize 
ſeldom 
ſelect 
—_ -- 
ſelfiſh 
ſelf· evident 
lelvage 
ſemicircle 
femicolon 
ſeminal 
ſeri vowel 
ſenate 
ſend 
ſeniority 
fen night 
ſenlation 
ſenſt 

ſer ſit ive 
ſenſory 
ſent 


ſentenee 


D e 


At Englifh Spelling; Dichonary. 
© SKLI 
Shrawardea 


SHO 
fallow 
ſhaloon 
ma mbles 
ſhane fac'd 
harp | 
ſharper 
ſnarp · ſighted 
ſharp witted 
ſhatter 
ſhaver 
Shaw Croſs 
Sheals N. and 8. 
mear man 
ſh-ep cote 
ſhec piſhneſa 
Sheffield 
melt | 
Shepham 
ſhepherd 
ſhepherdeſs 
Sherborn 
ſne riff 
ſherry 
Sherſton 
neu- bre ad 
ſnield 

ſhifter 
ſhiing 
Shiloh 

+ ſhin bone 
ſhingle | 
ſhi>waſh 
Shipwrack 
ſtutten 

ſhutle cock 
lhop*keeper 
ſbop-lifting 
Shorcham New 
tort lizhted 
oulder 


Boulder not 


ſhr ew dly 


Shrewsbury 


ſhrivell'd 
ſhubbineſs. 
ſhineſs 


Sicilian 


Sicily 
ſickneſs 
fide-board 
fideral 
Sidland 
Sidmouth 
keling 
fightleſs 
ſignal 
figner 
ſignification 
lignity 
Siicheſter 
ſilentneſs 
f:iabub 
fl.1nels 
Silverton 
ſilver· ſmith 
fimonical 
fimper 
ſimplation 
fGmulation 
fincereneſs 
ſine wine 
ſingleneſs 
ſingularity 
fircuizicg 
Sittiagborn 
Sittiogham 
ſixtecnthly 


skegger trout. 


Skeliingthio 


skc pricalneſs. 


$kljiilaeis 


TP 
Skinningrave 
Skirking 
skirmiſher 
$kittiſhneſs 
sky colour 
flab 
ſlanderdus 
flaviſhneſs 
Slcaford 
ſlee ve leſa 
ſlighineſs 
flipperineſs 
le worm 
flothfulneſs 
flu; gard 
ſmeck: ring 
ſmeaymauans 
ſmiuier 
Smokington 
ſnap-dragon- 
ſncakingueſs. 
Socincaniſm 
folemnization 
ſolicitude 
Solomon's ſeal. 
Somerſetſhiie 
ſongſter | 
ſophiſtical 
jorgid 


South Mouldon 


Southwould 
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SER 


ſpinal 
ſpinet 
ſpinner- 
ſpinſter 
ſpire- 
ſpirit 
ſpiritual 
ſpiritualneſs 
ſpite 
ſpitefol 
ſpite fulneſa 
Ipiitle 
ſplaſh - 
ſplatch 
ſplay footed 
ſpleen 
ſplerdid 
ſplendor 
ſplenetic. 
ſplent 
ſplice 
ſplit 

ſpoil 

ſpoke 
ſpokeſman 
ſpoliation 
ſpondee 
ſponſal 
ſpontaneous 
Ipool 

ſpoon 

"0 

pori ful 
ſpot 
ſpotleſs 
ſpouſe 
ſpout 
ſprain 
ſprat 
ſprawl 
Ip:ay 


ſpread 
ſprig 
ſpright 
ſpriog 
ſpring tide 
ſprinkle 
ſprit · ſail 
ſprout 
ſpruce 
ſprung. 
ſprunt 
ſpud 
ſpue 
ſpume 
ſpun 
ſpunge 
ſpunk 
{por 
frarioulacke 
ſpurkets 
ſpuro 
fpur-rail . 
ſpurt 
ſquab 
ſquabble 
ſquadron 
ſqualled 
ſqualley 
ſquander 
fquare 


ſquareneſs 


ſquaſh 
ſquat 
ſquawl 
ſqueak 
ſqueal 
ſqueamiſh 
ſqueeze 
ſquib 


{quill 
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S T-Aa. 
ſquinancy 
ſquint-ey'd. 
ſquire- 
ſquir c 
St. 
ſtab 
ſtable 
Stabridge 
ſtack 
Stafford 
ſtage 


ſtagger 


ſtagnate 
Stagarite 
ſtaid 
ſtain 
ſtairs 


ſtake 


ſtale 

ſtaik 

ſtail 
Stamſord 
ſtamp 
Stanbridge 


ftanch 


ſtandifh 
Rand 
Stanford 
ſtang 
Stanhope 
ſtank 
ſtannary 
Stanton 
ſtanza 
ſtapple 
ſtarboard 
ſtarch 
ſtare 
ſtarling 
ſtarry 


ſtart 


SI T 


ſtartup - 
ſtat ve 
ſtate 
ſtateſman 
ſtationer 
ſtatue 
ſtatute 
ſtave 

ſtay 

ſtead 
ſteak 

ſteal 

ſteam 
Stebbing- 
ſtedfalt 
ſteed 

ſteel 

ſteep 
ſteeple 
oe _ : 
ſteerer 
ſtem 
ſtench 

ſtep 

Rep father 
ſtep-mother 
ſteril 
ſterling 
ſtern 

ſte w 
ſteward 
ſtickle 
lucky 

if 

llifle 
ſligmatical 
tie 

ſtill· born 
dulton 
llimulate 


lung 


ſtink 
ſtiat 
fkipend - 
ſtipulate — 
ſtirrup 
ſtinch 
ſtirer 
ſtock 
ftocking 
Stockton-. 
ſtoic 
Stoke 
ſtole 
ſtomach 
ſtomacher 


ſtrand 
ſtrange 
ſtranger 
lirap 
Stratton 
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ſtraw 
ſtray 
ſtreak 
ſtream 
ſtreet 
ſtren gth 
ſtre nuous 
ſtreſs 
ſtretch 
Ste tham 
ſtrew 
ſtricken 
lirickneſs 
firide 
ſtrife 
—— 
10g. 

{tripe 
ſtrive- 
ſtrode 
ficole 
ſtrond 
ſtrong 
ſtruck 
ſtroggle 
ſtrumpet 
ſtung 
ſtubbed 
{tubble 


- ſtubborn 


{tuck 

ſtud 
{tucent 
liuddy 
ſtuff 

ll umble 
ſtunt 
ſtupendous 
ſtupid 
liuprty 


ltupifactios 
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ſuperimtendeat 


SUP S Y N T AN 
_ Sturbridge ſuperlativeneſa ſyncopation 
Sturminiter ſapernumerary ſynod 
ſtutte ringly ſuperſtitiouſneſs ſynodical 
ſtypticneſs ſupervention ſynonimous 
ſubaction ſuppleatory ynophs 
ſubaltera ſupportableneſs ſyntax 
ſub conſequence ſuppreſſor {yathelis 
ſubdiviſion ſaperamundane ſyathetical 
ſubdue ſupre meneſs ſyringe 
ſubjeQion ſureneſs ſyrup 
ſubjunctively ſargeon yſtem 
fablieutenant ſurpaſhngneſs ſyſtole 
fablimation ſut round 5 
fubmerfioa ſuſpect Tabernacle 
ſubmiſſiveneſe ſuſpiciouſneſa tablature 
fubordinatenecſs ſuſtenance tabular 
ſubſcriptioa ſwagger tackin 
ſubſervieotneils ſwarm Tadcaſter 
ſubitantialneſs ſwear Taddington 
ſubterraneous ſweep ſtake Tafford- Bridge 
ſubtraction ſweet heart tag · tag 
ſuccedanious ſuw ept tailor 
ſucceſsfulneſs twimmer Talbot 
ſvecinctaeſa ſwine herd tale · bearer 
ſuccutentneſs ſwiniſhneſs taliſman 
ſuccumbent fwnch talkative 
ſudorificneſs Switzerland tallow 
ſufficientneſs fwordſman Tallow down 
ſuffumigation ſycophaot tally man 
ſuitableneſs ſyllabically Talmud 
ſulphurous ſyllogiſtically Talmudical 
ſummarineſs Sylva Talyſarn 
ſomptuouſneſs Sylveſter _ tamarind 
Sunderland ſymbolical tamely 
faperabundance fymmetrry Tammuz 
fuperagguation fympathetic. tamper 
ſupe e ninence ſympathize Tamworth 
ſupe:excelient ) mphony Tangier 
ſuperficiaineſs Hwptom | Tankill 
fuper fluvuineſs Ffynagogue tankard 
ſyachroniſm .  taotalize 
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| TEN 1 | TIM | 
5 tantivy tenderneſs thief g 
tapeſtry tene ment | thieviſhneſs | 
tapeſter _ Teneriff thimble 
N taruntula Tenterden thioker 
| target tent wort th i ſtineſs 
f tarniſh Teraphim thiſtle 
N tart termagant Thong Caſtle 
| tartane termination Thoan 
| Tartar terraqueous thornback 
F Tartary terreſtrial Thornbury 
talteleſs terrible Thorncomb 
? tatterdemalion terrify thorough 
ö tattoo Tertiog Thorp 
taverner territory thoughtful 
1 Taveſtock terror thouſand 
| tauntingly teſtaceous thraldom 
nautological teſtament thraſher 
tautology teſtify threadbare 
Taunton teſtimonial threefold 
Taunton-biſhop's teltineſs Threlked 
tawdry Fetbury threſher 
taxation Teiſworth throng 
teachable Tetierſhall throtle 
team Teutonic throwlter 
technology Tewkſbury Thummim 
tedious texture Thurſday 
teleſcope Thames Thurſton 
temperate thaonktulneſs thwart 
tempeſt theatre Tickhall 
templar theme ticking 
teinple Theocraey tickle 
temporal . theologian tick tack 
temporize thereatter - St. Tiddy 
tenable thereupon tidings 
tenacious thermometer tightneſs 
tedantable- thermoſcope Tilbury - 
Tenbury Fherlton tillage 
Tenby Thetford tilt · boat 
tendency chicken tilt · yard 
tender · hearted thicket timbrel. 


dender Thickham timorous 


8 


TOW 
timorouſneſs 
_ canker 
Tinmouth: 
tinſel 
tire women 
Titchwomen 
tirillation 
tit mouſe 
Tiverton 
tobacco 
Toceſter 
Tockington 
together 
toilſome 
toilſomeneſs 
Toledo 
tolerable 
toleration 
Toll: booth 
tongue 
tooth ach 
tooth ſome 
topaz 
Topcliſſ 
taper 
. Tophet 
topography 
Topſham 
topſy turvy 
. torment 
torrent 
Torrington 
torture 
tory 
St. Toſſel 
Totneſs 
touch-ſtone 
toughly 
tournament 
toward 
towaſhip 


TRA 
toy-man 
tractable 
tractate 
ti adeſmaa 
trade wind 


tradition 


traduce 

trage comedy 
trage comical 
tragical 
trainbands 
train · oil 


traiterous 


tranquillity 


riranſaction 


tranſcend 
tranſcribe 
tranſcript 
transfer 
transfiputation: 
transfigure.- 
traus ſuſe 
tranſgteſs 

u anſgr eſſor 


tranfient 


tranſition 
tranſitorineſs 
tranſlation 
tranſmigration 
tranlmography 
tranſmutable 
tranſpar ent. 
tranſpiration 
tranſpice 
tranſplant 
tranſport 


tranſpoi ter 
tranſpoſe 


tram poſer 
traoſpoſition 
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tranſverſe 
traſh- 
Travegarn- 
traveller 
treacherous 
treachery 
treaſonable- 
treaſurer 
Tegaron 
Treleigh' 
tremble 
trepanner” 
trepidation- 
trepidity 
Treſhevimick 
Trevilan 
tribulation 
tribunal 
tricki{h» 
triennial 

te iflin gly⸗ 
Trigney 
trigonometry 
T1 initarians- 
Trinity 
Tripoly 
troubleſome. 
T.ubal 
Tuddington: 
Tudworth 
Tuilleries 
Tukesbuty 
tulip 
tumour 
tumourous 
Tunbridge 
turnpike 


turopike gate 
Tweed 

typographical 
tranſubllandation, typographically 


. 22 
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VAS VER TX: 
typographer vaſt verdure 
typography ' Vatican verger 
tyr«naical Vavaſor  vettication. 
tyranoically Vaudious- verjuice 
tyrannicalneſs vaulter vermicular 
tyrannicide vaunt vermiculatioeg- 
tyrannize ' _ waal vermillion - 
tyrant vegetable yermin 
tyranny * vehemence vernicular 
tyro vehicle vernal 

V and U vellum verſe 
vacuum velocity. verſicle 
vade mecum velvet verhfication- 
vagabond © venal verſify 
vagary venerable. vertex 
vagrant veneration vertiginous 
vain glorious © venereal vertigo 
vain-gloriouſneſs venery vervain 
valedictory Venetian very 
valetudinary venegeaace veſicle 
valiant. venial- velicatory; 
valid Venice veſpers 
validity venom ve ſſel 
valorous venomous veſſes 
valuable ventilation veſt 
vambrance ven tureſomeneſs Veſta. 
Vandal. venturous Veſtal - 
vane Venus vellible. 
van- guard varacity veſtiger 
vaniſh verb veltment- 
vanity verbal veſtry 
vaoquiſh verbatim. vellry-mag.. 
Vaporatioa verberate veſture 
Vapour verberation vetches 
vapouting verboſe veteran. 
variable verboſeneſs ve x 
vatiance verboſity vexation 
variation verdant vexatious 
variety verdigreaſe ugly 

. varlet | yerderer vghneſs. 


viands 
viaticum 
vibrate 
vibrating 


vibratioa - 


Vicar * 
vicarage 


Vvicarſhip 


vice 
vicious 
vice - admiral 


vice chancellor 


vice gerent 
vice roy 


vice · royalty 
vicinity | 


victor 
vitoriouſly 
victory 
vieualler 
victuals 
Vienna 
view 
vigil 
vigilant 
vigorous 
vigour 
vileneſs 


vilify 


village 
villager 


— [xii 


villainouſly 


villaioy 
Vincent 
vincib'e 


vindication 
vindict ive 


VIS 
vine 
vine yard 
vinegar 
vine w 


vient 


vinous 
vintage 
vintner 
vintreſs 
viatry 
violable 
violate 
violation 
violence 
violent 


violentneſs 


violin 
violencello 
viper 
virgo 
virgin 
virginals 
Virginia 
virginity 
virid 


pirile 


virility 
virtual 
virtuoſo 
virtuouſly 
virulency 
virulent 
virulently 
virulentne ſa 
viſage 
viſera 
viicount 
vilcounteſa 
viſcous 


viſcouſneſs 


i6bility 
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UNA 
viſibleneſs 
viſible | 
Viſier 
viſion 
viſioniſt 
viſit 
viſitation 
viſney 
viſual 
vital 
vitalneſa 
vitiate 
vitious 
vitioulneſs 
vitreal 
vitreous 
vitrify 
vivace 
vivacious 
vivacity 
Vivan 
vivid 
viviſication 
vivify 
vivaparous 
vixen 
vizard 
ulcerate 
ulceration 
ulcerous 


ullage 


ulnage 
ulterior 
ultimate 
Vlverſton 
umber 
umbrage 
umbrella 
umpire 
unacceptable 


a ard 
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UNC 
unaccuſtomed 
unacquainted 
unactive 
unadviſed 
unaffected 
unaided 
unaltecable 
vnanimity 
unanſwerable 
unarmed 
unarra ved 
una ſſiſted 
unattentive 
unattainable 
unavoidable 
unawakned 
unawares 
unbecoming 
unde gotten 
unbelief 
uobelie ve 
unbend 
unbidden 
unblameable 
unbliad 
und oody 
vnboi'ed 
unbooted 
unbound 
unbowel 
unbridled = 
uobuile 
vobottom 
uncapable 
uncertain 
uuchangeable 
uncharit able 
uchaſte 


wchurched - 
ucrcumſpet 


unchriſtened 


UND 
uncivil 
uuclaſp 
unclean 
unclothe 
uncomfortable 
uncomely 
uncommon 
unconcerned 
unconce ivable 
uncondemned 
unconformable 
unconquerable 
unconquer'd 
unconſcionable 
unconſtant 
unconſtrained 
unconteſtible 
uncontrolable 
uncorrected 
uncover 
uncourteous 
uncrowned 
union 
uncultivated 
uncuſtomed 
undaunted 
undecided 
nodefiled 
underling 
undermine 
underſtood 
undertake 
undervalue 
undervalument 
under written 
unde ſerved 
undetermined 
undi ſciplined 


undiſtinguiſhable 
- undivided 


undoubted 


UNH 
undreſs 
uuduly 
undutiful 
upeaſy 
uneloq ent 
unemployed 
unequal 
unerring 
uneven 
unexecuted 
unexpected 
unexpert 
unexpre ſſible 
unfairly 
unfaithful 
unfaſhioned 
unfaſten 
unfeigned 
unfenced 
unfiniſhed 
unkitted 
unfold 
unformed 
unforeſeen 
unfortified 
ubfortunate 
unfound 


unfriendly 


unfruitful 
ungainſul 
ungarmſhed 
ungenteel 
ungird 
ungodlineſs 
ungovernable 


. ungracious 


uograteful 
unguent 


unbabitable 


. unhandſomely 


unhandy 


unharneis'd 
unhealthſul 
urhealthy 
unhealthily 

2 unheard 

[ unholy 

j unhook 

unhorſe 

-unhusband 

i | unicora 

1 uniſon 

{ - ynitariaf 

| univerſe 

| | unjult 

ur kind 

| - unknown 

[ unladed 

| unlamented 

unlawful 
unclean 

unlearued 

unleavened 

f unlicenſed 

| unlimited 

j | unload 

| ' wunlocte 

2 unlovely 


uamatch 
unmealurable 
unmeetneis 


unmerciſul 
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UNS 
unre moved 


U NR 


namind ful 


unmoleſted 
unmovable 
unmould 
unnatural 
-pnaeceſſary 
unneedful 
unoccupied 
unoppoſed 
unordetly 
unpaid 


. unparallel'd 


unpardonable 
unpeaceable 
- gnpeople 
nuperceivable 
unpe rfect 
-unpleaſing 
unpoliſhed 
unpolled 
unpremeditated 
unpre judiced 
unprepared 
unprevented 
unprofitable 
unprolperous 
unprovided 
uo pruned 
unpuniſhed 
unpu ged 
unquenched 
unquiet 
unravel 
unready 
uurea ſonable 
unrebukable 
unreclaime d 
uare formed 
unregarded 
anreleming 
unremiited 


unrepaired 
unreſolved 


unre ſpectful 


unte venged 


-unrewarded 


unrighteous 
unruly 


unſaddle 
unfaſe 


unſaid 
unſaluted 
unſanctified 
unſatis factory 
unſavory 
unſeriptural 
unſealed 
-unlearchable 
adſeparable 
anſerviceable 
unſertled 
uvſhaded 
unſhaken 
unſhaven 
-unſhod 
.anskilful 
'un'nared 
unſociable 
unſoldet 
unſolid 
unſound 
unſpeakable 
unſpent 
uo ſpotied 
unſtable 
unſtained 
undeady 
unſtir red 
unſto˙p 
unltring 
ualucceſsſul 
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VNW URG WAL 

unſuitable unwilling urgent 

unſure unwiad urinal 
untaken unwiſe ur ine 

untamed unworn urn 

untangle unworthy Urſulines 

untanned unwound uſage 
unteachable unwritten uſance 

untenable unyoke :uſe 

unthankful vocabulary vſeful 

unthanking vocal uſher 

unthoughtful vogue Uskmouth 
-unthriftily voice uſual * | 
until void uſurp 1 
untilled voider ulurpation 
untimely vidneſs uſurer þ 
-untoward volacious uſury 

untractable volatile utenſils 

untried volition urible 

vatrimmed vob uble utmoſt 

untrue volume Utopian 

untruth voluntary utter 

untruſtineſs yoluntier vulnerable 

untunable vomit vulnerary, 

uavail voracious vulpine | 
unverſed votary vulture 
ununiform votive uvula f 
unuſual voucher Uxbridge 14 
unuſually vduchſaſe uxorious 4 
unutterable vow uxoriouſly | 
uwarily vowel uxoriouſneſs 

unwary voyage Uzziah 

unwaſhen upbraid Uzziel 

unwaſhed Uphilhaven W 

unwater d upright Waggoner 

uawearĩed uproar Wainflcet 

Wveariedneſs upſide wainſcot 

uwedded upſtart Walter 

unwelcome Upton . waiward 

UWnwholſome upward Wakefield 

unwholſomeneſs urbanty wake ful 

uwieldineis urge Wales 
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Walfleet 
Walgrove 
wall 
Wallaſſe 
wallet 
Walloons 
wallop 
wallow 
wallowſhip 
Walner 
walnut 
Walſingham 


Walton 


wamble 
wander 
wanton 
wantonneſs 
war 

W arbridge 
warden 
wardenſhip 
wardmote 
wardrobe 


WAY 
walt 
waſte 
waſtefully 
waſtetulneſs 
Wat 
watch 
watcher 
Watchet 
watchful 
watch fully 
watchfulneſs 
water 
water · meaſure 
water · poiſe 
Waterage 
wateroang 
wateriſh 
waterithaeſ(s 
waterv 
Watford 
Wath | 
Watling ſtreet 
Watlington 
wattle 
Wattleton 
Watton 
wave waver 
waveringly 
wavy 
wawl 
wax 
waxen 
Waxham . 
way 
waytaring 
Wayhill 
waylay 
waylayer 


St. Waynard's 


wayward 
way 
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WE 


Vvay - wood 
ve : 


weak 
weaken 
weakiy 
weakneſs 


-weal 


weald 
wealth 
wean 
weaning 
weapon 
weap vnleſs 
weapon flaye 
wear 
wearied 
wearily 
wearineſs 
weariſome 
weariſomeneſs 
weary 
weaſand 
weafal 
weather 
weather by 
weather board 
weather cock 
weathergage 
weather · glaſs 
weather - wile 
weave 
weaver 

web 
Webſter 
wed 
wedding 
wedge 
Wedley 
wedlock 
Wedmore 


Wedneſday 
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weed 3 ha 
weeder enlock Wbeatly Bridge 
Weedom went Wheatly- 4 
week Weatbridge *' wheedle 
weekly  vept wheedler 
veel i Are wheel 
'ween Weremouth wheelage 
weep were wolf  wheelbarrow 
IF  weeper veſand wheeler 
weeping Weſel wheelwright 
weevil Weſt . - wheeze 
weigh, Weſtbury whelk 
weight Weſtchelter whelm 
weiyhtity weſterlineſs whelp ; 
s veightineſs "weſterly whelpifh GY 
= weighty weſtern whelre 
Welch Weſtlow- when 
Welchpool Weſtminſter -whence 
welcome Weſtmorelacd whenſdever 
welcomeneſs Welton where 
mm Weſton-Zaland whereas 
welding-heat Weſtphalia whereby 
welkin Weſtram wherefore . 
well "weſtward wherein 
well- d wet wether - whereof | 
well born Wetherby u hereſoever 
well bred wetneſs whereto 
well hole  wet-ſhod whereupon 
Wellinborough - wetted wherewith - 
Wellington wey Wherwell 
Wellow - © "Weymouth 'wherret 
Wem whale  wherry 
Wemworthy © wharf 'whet 
Wells and Palace wharfage whether — 
well ſet whar finget "Wher-ſlone 
velt Whaley whey 
welter what wheyiſh 
wemb - Whateley which 
wen Whatron whichſoever - 
wench 'wheal +» Whicknoe - 
venchet —_— * 
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whimficalieſs 
whimſy 


whim-wham | 


whindle 
whine 
whip 
whipper 
whiplaw 
whiplter 
whipſtaff 
whirl. 
whirl-bone 
whirligig 
whirl- pool 
whirlwind ' 
whiſh 
whisk 
whiſker 
hy — — ely 


wiſe the 


whit 
whiſtle 8 
whiſtler 
whit 


Whitchurch 


Whit=Down 
- white —- 
white- hart 


white-liver'd = 


whitſter 
Whitſunday 
Whitſuntide 


— 
: itt 
" Whittana 


Whittin 
5 — wag 


whize 
who 
whole 


wide 
- widely 


| widower 


Wilding 
- wildaels 


Wicklifhans 
Wickomb 
Wickware 
widdle waddle 


widen 
videneſs 
wid gin 
Widio 

— 


wildfire 


wildly 


1 * . 2 i 2 * * 
* , "= ttc Is adit att ch. 
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WIN WIT W ON 
vile Wiaſted withholden 
Wilfred wing within 
wilful - winged vithour 
wilfullß wink withſay 
villuloels winnow: . withſtand 
wilily Wiony withy 
wilineſs _ Winſlow witneſs 
wily Winſom wittal 
wilk Winter withwal 
will Winterborn Witne 
William winter green Wivelicomb 
Willing winterly wizard 
willing Winterton & Neſs wo 
willingly wipe woad 
— _ wire Wobura 
willow wire · drawer Woden 
Wilmlton Wireham woe 
Wilms. comb Wirkſworth woer 
Wiltſhire wiſacre woful 
vimbla Wisbich - wofully 
Wimbleton wiſdom wofulneſa 
wimple wiſe wiſely wold.- 

Winard wiſh wolf 
Wincaunton wiſh fully wolf's- bane 
Wince wisket Woller 

winch wilp Wollot 
Winchcomb wilt won 
Wainchelſey wit Wolſingham 
Winchelter Wuborn wolviſh 

wind witch woman | 
wind bound witchcraft womaniſhneſs 

_ winder | witch clas womanly | 
windfal . with womb 5 
Windbam- withal - Wombwell 
winding Witham won 

windlais Witham-South wonder 
Wiadleſs Witheridgs wonderful 
window - withdiaw wonderfully 
Windſor & Caſtle wither wonder fulneſe 
windward Witheram wonyermend 
wine  withbold wont | 
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4 'WOR . IAR. 
| wood worſhipfully * wreſtler 
| Woodbridge worſhipper- wretch 
0 wooden Worſop wretched 
1 woodenly worlt | wretchedly 
| = - W oodhall worſted Wrexham 
il Woodland: wort | wriggle 
'4 Woodley worth © * wright *© 
= woodmonger- Worthen wrimple 
1 woodpecker worthily wting 
4 woodroof worthineſs wrinkle 
1 Wooditock worthleſs Wrinton 
1 woodine ſe _ worthleſneſs wriſt 
I woodward worthy. wriſtband+ 
I woody wot write 
J woof | Wotton writer- 
1 wool wove writhe 
woollen would writhen- 
| wooll wound written 
woolſtaple woundily- wrong 
Woolwich wound wort wrongful 
wop · ey d woundy © wrongfulneſs - 
Worceſter wrack wrongfully. 
word Wragby wrote 
work wrangle. wroth 
worker wrangler Wrotham : 
workman wrap wrought 
workmanlike wrapper wrung _ 
workmanſhip. wrapt wry ' 
Workſop wrath wryly- 
world wrathful * wry-necked” 
wosld!y wrathfully Wulput 
worm wrathfulneſs wyche 
worm - eaten wreak + wydraught 
worm · ſeed wreath. Wye 
Wormſhead- wreck wyven 
wormwood wyver 
worn 5 9 
— Yatch 
worſe 
worſhip. _ 7 a. 
wocthipſul' BIS yard 
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yellow. 
yellowiſh 
yellowiſhnels 
yelp 

yelt 
yeomaN 
yeomanly 


Yeagil 


YUL 


yieldiogneſs 
yoke 


yoke-fellow 


yoker 


York 
Yorkſhire 
you 
young, 
younger 
youngliag 
younglter. 


your 


youthful. 
youthfully 
youthfulneſs 
yule . 

yule block. 
yule-game. 


Z O U 

yule · time 

2 
Zabulun.. 
Zacharias. 
Zagay © 
Zany 
zeal 
zealot 
zealous 
zealouſſy 
zealouſneſs; 
Zechariah 
zedoary , 
Zealand 
Zell 
Telotes 
zineth 
Zephyrus. 
Zereth 
zeſt 
Zeta 
Zeugma 
Zink 
zodiac 
zone 
zoography-; 
Zoology 
Zootomy 


Zoophyt6: 
Zoucks. 


& TA BL ff the male Proper Nunes of 
MEN and W OMEN 


Ferdinand 
Francis 
Frederick 
G 
-Gabriel 
George 
Der vas 


. 


9 


. 3 


Henry 


Güldert 


Gregory 
H 


Horatio 


Martin 
Matthias 
Matthew 
Maurice 
Michael 
Moſes 


N 


Nathan 


Peter 


Toby 


* K 7 


cy 


Nathaniet 
Nebermal 
Nicholas 
i 0 
Oliver . 

5 


Patrick 
Philip 


3 
Ralph 
Raphael 
Raymond 
Rey nold 
Richard 
Robert 
Roger 


Roland 


8 
Samuel 
Samſon 
Sebaſtion 
Siciſmunda 
Silveſter 
Simeon. 
Simon 
Solomon 
. T 
Theodore 
Theodoſius 
Theophilus 
Thomas 
Timothy 


* 


Valentine 
Vincent 


Urban 


2 


Zachary 


es of 


Ja 


A 


Chriſtian 
Codltance 


5 


Damaris 
Deborah 
Diana 
Dinah - 


dorothy 


Eleanor 


Elizabeth 
; Eſther 


F 
Flora 
Frances 

'G 
Gertrude 
Grace 

H 


Hellen 


Heonetta 
4 
Jane 
Joan 
Iſabel 
Judith 


; 


Laura 
Loviſa 
Lucy 
Lucretia 
M 


Magdalen 


THE EM 


', = NAMES WOMEN, 


Margaret 
Margery 
Maryß 
Martha 
Maud 
Penelope 
ene lope 
Phyllis 
Pr iſcilla 
Prudence 
Ws 
Rachel 
Rebecca 
Roſamond 
Roſe 
8 


Sophi ah 
Suſanna 


T 
Thereſa 


VU 
Urſula 


Sarah 


